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PREFACE. 



The present volume is, in part, prepared 
from materials collected for a much larger 
work, originally intended for publication. 
Every available source of information has been 
consulted,, and the author has endeavoured 
impartially to decide between opposing state- 
ments, and honestly to record the results ; 
but it was thought unnecessary, in a popular 
compendium, to load the pages with references 
to books, which few readers would possess 
either inclination or opportunity to examine. 

The writer's object has been to furnish, in 
a small compass, and divested of all party spi- 
rit, a faithful narrative of the History of Ire- 
land ; which, it is hoped, may be found useful 
to the young, and others who are entirely 
unacquainted with the subject, alid may serve 
as an ihtroduction to more elaborate works. 
In the present state of affairs, it will, of course, 
be difficult, if not impossible, to accomplish 
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this object to the satisfaction of all. The 
same transaction will appear to one design- 
edly softened down, which another will think 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of truth ; but 
the circumstances which thus augment the 
difficulty of history increase, at the same 
time, its utility. Most controversies involve 
historical disputes, and are frequently embit- 
tered by them ; and a wider diffusion of his- 
torical information must therefore tend to 
peace, and prepare the way for temperate 
discussion. 

It has been thought advisable to carry 
down the History no further than the Union ; 
but a short notice has been added of the most 
remarkable events since that period, A 
chronological table is also subjoined. 

Stokeslet, Nov. 21 st, 1836. 
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CHAPTER L 

MANNEBS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The earliest inhabitants of Ireland most proba- 
bly came from the north-west coast of Spain. 
Tribes from Gaul, and from North-Britain follow- 
ed in succession, and lastly, a people called Scoti 
subjugated the whole island. The origin of the 
latter is uncertain, as well as the time of their ap- 
pearance, but their fabulous adventures have been 
related by historians as well as poets.. They are 
also c^ed the Milesian colony, from Milesius, the 
father of their two leaders, Heber and Heremon. 
They kept the old inhabitants in subjection, but 
by forming alliances and mingling with them, 
acquired their language, religion and manners. 
This language is still spoken in Ireland, and is one 
of the oldest living languages in the world. Irish 
poems, laws, and annals of a very ancient date, still 
exist, and furnish matter for the early history of this 
country. 

B 
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The religion of the primitive Irish appears to have 
been derived from the Phoenicians, who traded to 
this country from their colonies in Spain, and gave 
it the name of the ^'Sacred Island.'' The sun, called 
Baal or Bel, was the chief object of worship ; the 
moon also was adored. Human victims were offered 
to the great idol, Crom-Cruach, in a place called 
the plain of slaughter; and, like the Phoenicians in 
Canaan, the Irish caused their children to pass 
through the fire to Baal. The priests, who were 
called Druids and Magi, possessed unbounded in- 
fluence ; they practised magical arts, and performed 
rites, both of worship, and of sacrifice. For the 
latter purpose were erected those huge cramleclis or 
stone altars, so many of which still remain. Traces 
of tiiie ancient religion may also be observed in the 
reverence yet paid to holy groves, wells, and stones, 
and in the custom of lighting sacred fiies upon the 
hills on certain festivals. 

The manners of the ancient Irish appear to have 
been tinged by their Eastern connexions. They 
seem always to have heexk fond of old customs, easi- 
ly excited, of lively imagination, but prone to indo- 
lence. Their mild climate, and rich pasture land^, 
combined with their natural character to render 
them a pastoral people. They dwelt in mud cabins 
clustered round the larger hovel of a chief, upon 
a mound or rath^ the trench of which served as an 
enclosure for their cattle, and a defence against 
their enemies. The palaces, much vaunted by their 
bards, were of wood. No ancient buildings remain, 
except the famous Round Towers, which are so old 
that their origin and their use are alike forgotten. 
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The ciTilization which existed was but partial ; the 
people were held in bondage, and the ruling class, 
disdaining useful arts, addicted themselves wholly 
to war. Tranquillity was almost unknown. The 
early annals contain little but accounts of continual 
contests, scarcely repressed but during the reigns 
of a few triumphant monarchs. The Druids, the 
Bards, and the Sanachies, or Story-tellers, were 
privileged orders, treated with the greatest respect. 
They cultivated music and poetry, which have for- 
med, in all ages, the favourite diversions <^ the Irish 
people. 

Fragments of the Irish law, called the Brehon 
code, still exist. They are very ancient, and are 
not written as original laws, but as comments upon 
the old ones. The soil of each district was the 
property of a certain family or clan collectively,, 
among the males of which it was divided; but 
whenever an occupier died, a firesh partition was 
made of the whole A small portion only was re- 
served for the chief, who was provided ¥dth a suc- 
cessor or Tanist, chosen during his lifetime from 
among his family. These chiefs paid service and 
tribute to higher chiefe, from whom they received 
subsidies and protection, and these again stood in 
the same relative position to one of the five provin- 
cial kings of Ulster, Leinster, Munster, Connaught, 
and Meath. One of these five had the title of chief 
monarch, and paid subsidies to the rest upon the 
condition of receiving tribute from them. The suc- 
cession was, in all cases, hereditary as to the family, 
but elective as to the person. Each superior lord 
could demand of his inferior, besides tribute, suste- 
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thus famished an authentic record of events, names 
and dates, but very little striking or useful infor- 
mation. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. — ST. PATRICK, 
SAINTS, MISSIONARIES, AND LEARNED MEN. 

It cannot be ascertained when Christianitjr was 
introduced into Ireland. The first Irish Christian 
mentioned in history is Celestius, who, about a. d. 
310, was accused of holding some false doctrines. 
It appears probable that others of his countrymen 
held similar opinions, but Paganism prevailed until 
the successful mission of St. Patrick, in the follow- 
ing century. 

Patrick had been, in his youth, carried captive 
to Ireland, and after seven years of slavery, had 
returned to France, his native country. Here he 
spent many years in study, and retirement, but 
mindful of the land of his captivity, and encouri^ed 
by several French bishops, he resolved to go and 
preach the gospel among the Irish. Landing, a. d. 
432, with several companions, near Strangford, he 
was hospitably received, and began his successful 
career by the conversion of his host. Wherever 
he went, his doctrines found a ready reception. 
Human sacrifices were abolished, Crom-Cruach was 
destroyed, and the sun and moon were no longer 
adored ; but Patrick was too lenient to the preju- 
dices of his converts, and suffered them to retain 
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old festivals under new names, to light Baal-fires on 
the eve of St. John, and to attach sanctity to groves, 
stones, and wells. Those who felt the importance 
of real religion, were taught to quit the world, and 
live either in solitary cells, or in secluded societies, 
while the old heathen spirit was thus left to rule in 
the community at large. There was no cessation 
of petty warfare, and sudden revolutions, yet large 
monasteries arose where learning flourished, and 
youths from otiier countries flocked for instruction. 

From the sixth till the ninth century, Ireland was 
the retreat of the learning of Europe. The churches 
and religious houses wei^ never disturbed by war, 
but treasures and provisions deposited there were 
safe ; the clergy, and the Culdees or holy men, were 
equally respected, and became so famous as to ob- 
tain for the country tiie appellation of the ^^Island 
of Saints.'' Armagh and Lismore were tiie most 
famous monastic schools. The former is said to 
have contained, at one time, seven thousand stu- 
dents, among whom were many foreigners, main- 
tained, instructed, and supplied witii books, free of 
expence. From these seminaries many Irishmen 
went out to spread the light of Christianity into 
other countries. Colimiba or Columb-kill settled 
in the island of lona, (a. d. 563) established tiiere 
a celebrated monastery, and diffused the knowledge 
of the gospel among the inhabitants of the Wes- 
tern Isles, and the Picts of North Britain. Aidan, 
one of his disciples, styled the apostle of Northum- 
bria, founded the monastery of Holy Isle. Colum- 
banus, (often confounded with Columba,) issued 
from the monastery of Bangor in Ulster, and pro- 
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ceeding southwards, established monasteries in 
France. Being driven thence, he founded another 
at Bobbio in Lombardy, where he died, a. d. 615. 
His writings are extant. These eminent men warm- 
ly defended their countrymen in a controversy with 
the partisans of the see of Rome, respecting the 
time of observing Easter, and the form of tonsure, 
with other disputed points, in which, as well as 
other matters, the Irish continued, for many ages, 
to differ from Rome. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries, Irish 
missionaries and scholars continued to spread over 
Europe. The monastery of St. Gall, in Switzer* 
land, bears the name of its founder, Gall, the friend 
of Columbanus. St. Kilian, the apostle of Franco- 
nia, was murdered by a queen whose conduct he had 
reproved. Virgilius or Feargal, bishop of Salzburg, 
was accused of heresy for asserting the existence of 
antipodes, and ably defended both his opinion and 
his orthodoxy. Charlemi^e placed Irishmen at 
the head of his establishments for learning, both in 
France and Italy. His successor, Charles the Bald, 
patronized, and admitted to his friendship John 
Scotus Erigena (a. d. 845), one of the last and most 
eminent of this series of learned men, who was 
equally famous for his knowledge, his lively imagi- 
nation, and his want of discretion. His writings 
are extant, as well as those of several others whom 
we have not mentioned. Though the learning of 
that day is now fallen into disrepute, it must not be 
forgotten that it once was useful, and that the la- 
bours of such men as the Irish missionaries and 
scholars arrested the growing barbarism of Europe, 
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and kept alive the spark of Chiistiaiii^. This is 
therefore justly regarded as the proudest period of 
Irish history. 



CHAPTER m. 

IBRUPTION OF THE DANES. TURGESIUS. BRIAN 
BOIROMHE. STATE OF IRELAND IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. BULL OF ADRIAN IV. 

Ireland suffered greatly from the irruptions of 
the Danes or Northmen. They first appeared in 
small piratical bands, but encouraged by success, 
soon increased both in numbers and in daring. Par 
gans themselves, and despising everything, that was 
not warlike, they treated the monks with the great- 
est cruelty, and gratified both their rage and their 
avarice by the devastation of the monasteries. The 
seats of peace and learning were swept away, foreign 
invasion destroyed what domestic discord had spared, 
and instead of uniting against the ravagers, the 
different clans sought the aid of the Danish sword 
to avenge their private quarrels. 

The first numerous body of the pirates which ef- 
fected a settlement was that under Turges, or Tur- 
gesius, who landed a. d. 815. After thirty years 
of bloodshed, this savage assumed the title of king, 
but becoming foolishly secure by success, he was 
surprised and imprisoned by the Prince of Meath. 
The Irish, as at a signal, rose immediately against 
their oppressors, overpowered them, and achieved 
their deliverance from the Danish yoke by solemnly 
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castrng- Turgcsiud into mlake m a pmmhitieiit lor 
his craeltiea. 

This deliyerence was not, however, of long con* 
tinuance. The Danes built towns at Waterford, 
Limerick, Dublin, and other seaports, and addicting* 
themselves not only to war, but to commerce, con- 
tinually gained upon the disunited natives. In the 
tenth century they became the predominant power. 
Dublin was not only a safe harbour for their fleets, 
but a place of considerable trade, and a colony of 
sufficient strength to furnish forces for expeditions 
into England. Commercial habits and permanent 
abodes gradually softened the manners of the Danes. 
They forsook piracy^ and embraced Christianity, 
receiving bishops firom the see of Canterbury, about 
A^ D. 948. The power thus acquired by the English 
ptimates was afterwards actively employed by them 
as partisans of Home, to bring all the Irish into 
conformity with the Bomish church. 

About the same time, a most formidable oppo-> 
nent to the Danish power arose in the perscm of 
Brian Boiromhe, brother to the king of Munster^ 
who passed a long life in a course of successful 
warfare against these intruders on his native soil. 
On his brother's death, he became king of Munster, 
and in this post his valour was contrasted so strongly 
with the weakness of Malachy, then chief monarch, 
that the princes were induced to depose the latter, 
and place Brian in his stead. Thus armed with 
supreme power, his vigour and discretion held the 
Danes in awe. He suppressed domestic feuds, and 
found leisure to attend to the internal improvement 
of the country, but the habit of turbidence was 
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too deeply rooted to give way «t once htioxe the 
talents and wisdom of one old man. Th^ TjnA of 
Leinster xerolted, and called the Danes to their aid* 
Brian and his wariike 8(m led Ibilh their t?XK>p(3, and 
defeated the rehek in a desperate engagement at 
Chmtarfe, near Dublin, a. d. 1004. The king, 
aged eighty-eight, could not enter the batde, but 
remain^ without a guard in his tmut, where du<* 
ling the eonfliet, he was unfortunalely slain by 
some stragglers. Malachy wes restored to the 
throne, and invigorated by misfortune, exerted 
himself with «pint to complete the reduction of the 
Danes. Upon his death, discord resumed its sway, 
and diough the Danes never reoorered their former 
power, no Irish prince arose to wield the sceptre 
like Brian Boiromhe. 

This state of anarchy weakened the countiy, and 
laid it open to foreign invasion; For nearly two 
hundred years it continued in the same state, but 
none of the neighbouring kingdoms had leisure for 
the attempt. Magnus, king of Norway, did indeed 
land with his SoircGSy but his carelessness soon led 
him into an ambush, where he was defeated and 
slain. The Irish Danes kept up a friendly con- 
nexion with thm brethren in England, and the old 
natives frequentlyunited with the Welsh in plunder- 
ing inroads into that country. In 1154, they gave 
assistance to the king of France in his war against 
Henry II. of England, and thus, it is said, excited 
in his mind the idea of subduing their country. 
The state of Ireland at this time strongly resem- 
bled that of England, about a century before, 
when William the N(»rman was meditating his 
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invasion. The manners of the people, though di£- 
ferenty were about equally refined; their chie& 
almost equally independent, and in a similar state 
of disunion. Circumstances were as inviting to 
Henry as to William, except that the faults of the 
former kept him in a constant state of agitation, 
and did not permit him to give all his attention to 
« scheme of conquest. He solicited and obtained 
from Pope Adrian iv., a bull permitting him to 
enter Ireland, ^'to reduce the people to obedi- 
ence,'* and ^^to extirpate the plants of vice,** upon 
condition that he should pay the yearly pension 
of one penny to St. Peter, from every house. This 
bull he preserved until an opportunity of using it 
should occur. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONTBSTS FOR SUPRBMACT IN IRBLAND. WARFARE OF 
O'rOURKX ANDDBRMOD OF LEINSTER. DBRMOd's FLIGHT 
INTO ENGLAND. HE OBTAINS ASSISTANCE THERE. LAND- 
ING OF FITZ-STBPHEN, &C. OF STR0N6B0W. THEIR 
PR06RS8S. LANDING OF HENRY II. HIS PROCEBlttNGS 
IN IRELAND. ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGLISH LAW. 

Two royal houses of Ulster and Connaught, had 
long been contending for the supremacy in Ireland. 
The inferior princes took dijfferent sides. Among 
others, Dermod Mac Murrough, king of Leinster,^ 
embraced the cause of the northern prince, and 

* The present province of Leinster comprehends the greater part of 
the kingdom of lAeath, as well as the ancient Leinster. 
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O'Rourke of Breffney,* that of the western. They 
were personally, as well as politically, enemies, for 
Dermod had inflicted upon O'Rourke a grievous 
injury, by carrying off his wife, Dervorghal. They 
maintained an incessant warfare for thirteen years ; 
the party of O'Rourke then became triumphant, 
Dermod was dethroned, and forced to fly into 
England. He possessed, however, the affections 
of the clergy and the people,^ and was resolved, if 
possible, to strengthen himseK by foreign aid. 
Presenting himself before King Henry, he implored 
his assistance, promising him, in return, that he 
would "acknowledge him as his king, and serve 
him faithfully during his life." Henry was too 
much pleased with this offer to reject it, and too 
much engaged with his own affairs to accept it at 
once. He therefore gave Dermod letters of credit, 
empowering Englishmen to go to his assistance. 
But these letters did not prove of much service, and 
the Irish prince, becoming impatient, grew lavish 
of his promises, and careless of his power to per- 
form them. Disregarding the laws ol his country, 
which gave him no controul over his inheritance, 
he offered to Richard, Earl of Chepstow, his 
daughter in marriage, with the kingdom of Lein- 
ster for her portion. The Earl, (who from his great 
strength in arms was commonly called Strongbow,) 
willingly promised his aid on such terms, but 
durst' not commence the enterprise without the 
express permission of his sovereign. Dermod then 
applied to two valiant Welsh Knights, cousins, 

* Breffiiey comprehended the county of Leitrim and the neigh- 
bouring district. 

C 
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called Fitz-Stephen and Fitzgerald, and engaged 
to give them the town and district of Wexford in 
recompence for their immediate and effectual help. 
While they prepared their forces, he passed over 
into Ireland, and collected his adherents, making* 
his abode in the monastery of Ferns, being unable 
alone to face his enemies. Early in the year 1109, 
Fitz-Stephen, Fitzgerald, Fitz-Henry, several other 
Knights, their companions, and a company not 
amounting to six hundred- men, set sail for Ireland, 
and landed about twelve miles from Wexford at a 
place called Bagabun, where traces of their en- 
campment still remain. Dermod hastened to join 
them. Their first attempt was against Wexford ; 
the inhabitants repulsed them with loss, and 
therefore expected their immediate retreat, but 
when they saw the English prepare for another 
assault, they were dismayed at their perseverance, 
and yielded upon conditions. 

Dermod had expected much from the valour of 
Fitz-Stephen and his associates. He was not dis- 
appointed ; they recovered for him his dominions, 
and enabled him to treat on equal terms with 
Roderic O'Connor, the supreme Monarch. Not 
content with this, he began to aspire to the supre- 
macy, and, as a first step, claimed the frdfilment of 
Earl Strongbow's agreement. The Earl was ready 
and anxious to perform his part, and in May, 1170, 
landed near Waterford, with about twelve hundred 
men. He immediately besieged the city, took it by 
storm, and slaughtered many of the citizens. Der- 
mod put a stop to the carnage as soon as he arrived. 
He brought with him his daughter Eva; whose 
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marriage with Strongbow was solemnized without 
delay; a garrison of English was placed in the city, 
and Dermod with his new allies proceeded north- 
wards against the powerful Danish city of Dublin. 

The ambition of Dermod, the* arms, the discipline, 
and the rigour of the English, had, by this time, 
alarmed the whole nation. The princes willingly 
obeyed the call of Roderic, and assembled a large 
army, which encamped among the passes between 
Dublin and the advancing enemy. But they were 
accustomed only to tumultuary onsets, and, unable 
to withstand the steady front of the British^ dis- 
persed without coming to an engagement. Dublin 
was taken, aind Meath invaded by Strongbow, but 
the deal^ of Dermod cast a shade over his pros- 
pects. None of the Irish would acknowledge his 
claim to Leinster, derived from the late king^s ille- 
gal treaty. AH, except his son Donald Kavanagh, 
and two lesser chiefis, imited against the English. 
Roderic besieged them in Dublin, and reduced them 
to the necessity of venturing all upon a desperate 
sally. Their valour, and the carelessness of the 
Irish, rendered it successful, and the clans, once 
repulsed, immediately separated. Strongbow soon 
found himself at liberty to march to Ferns, and 
there enter upon his sovereignty, by making grants 
of land to his own followers, and to the faithful 
Donald Kavanagh. From Ferns he was called to 
appear before King Henry; he obeyed at once, and 
having promised to yield up Dublin and the other 
sea-ports in his possession, he was permitted to 
enjoy the rest of his conquests upon the condition 
of doing homage for them to Henry. That mon- 
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arch was jealous, and feared that his subjects 
should erect an independent dominion in Ireland. 
He therefore resolved to pass over thither in person, 
and accordingly, in 1172, he landed at Waterford 
with a train which filled two hundred and forty 
ships. His object, he professed, was not to con- 
quer a kingdom, but to receive the submission of 
one that was already his own, not only by ancient 
right, but by the donation of the Pope. The Irish 
were dismayed at his power, and hastened to ingra- 
tiate themselves by timely submission. The day 
after his landing, Donald Mac Arthy of Desmond, 
(South Munster,) performed homage, and yielded to 
Henry, the city and district of Cork. Other chiefs 
followed his example, so that the king of England 
was, in a short time, recognized as superior lord, by 
all the southern and eastern princes. The north and 
west remained devoted to Roderic, who kept himself 
entrenched on the further bank of the Shannon, 
and refused to enter into any composition. 

After having laid the foundation of a fort at 
Lismore, Henry proceeded through Leinster to 
Dublin, and there celebrated Christmas with great 
splendour and hospitality, captivating the Irish by 
his manner, as much as he awed them by his power. 
A synod was also held at Cashel, in which the bull 
of Pope Adrian, and its confirmation by his succssor, 
were received, and some regulations were adopted 
in order to make a show of obedience to the Pope's 
injunctions. Henry was soon afterwards recalled 
to England, and obliged hastily to entrust his ablest 
knights with the towns that had been ceded to 
him, either by the native princes or the invaders. 
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He affected also to have the right of disposing 
of those provinces which had refused to acknow- 
ledge his authority, and therefore gave to Hugh 
De Lacy, not only the custody of Dublin, but 
the whole territory of Meath, and to John De 
Courcy all Ulster, — " if he could conquer it," says 
an old historian. 

But the most important result of Henry's visit, 
was the introduction of English law into Ireland. 
He granted to the new settlers the right of con- 
tinuing to enjoy all the privileges of Englishmen, 
and they swore allegiance to him for their new 
acquisitions, as annexed to the crown of England. 
Several counties were marked out, sheriffs and 
other officers appointed, and charters granted to 
the cities of Dublin and Waterford. The latter 
city was inhabited by men of Danish origin, who 
by the charter were admitted to the rights of 
English subjects, a privilege, which, with this 
exception, was confined to the last colonists. The 
Irish law and customs were untouched ; the homage 
of the chiefs, with the promise of tribute, was all 
that Henry either sought or obtained. From the 
rough sketch of English government which he 
established, and the jealousy which he shewed lest 
Strongbow and the chief settlers should acquire 
too much power, it is probable that he intended to 
follow a course similar to that of William the Con- 
queror in England. But the troubles of his reign 
diverted his attention, and the result of his scheme 
was a precarious dominion, and a distracted colony, 
surrounded by enemies, and founded on the worst 

principles of usurpation and exclusion. 

c 2 
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CHAPTER V. 

« 

TREATY BETWEEN RODERIC AND HENRY. JOHN MADE 
LORD OP IRELAND. HIS FOLLY IN GOVERNING 
IT. MURDER OF DE LACY. MUTUAL OFFENCES 
OF THE ENGLISH AND IRISH. CATHAL OF THE 
BLOODY HAND. DE COURCY*S REDUCTION. DE 
LACY'S flight. JOHN'S SECOND VISIT TO IRELAND. 
HIS LEGISLATIVE MEASURES. (1178 tO 1211.) 

After the departure of Henry, the English con- 
tinued to enlarge their possessions. Strongbow, 
strengthened by his Irish alliance, became so power- 
ful, that in 1175 he attempted the siege of Limerick. 
Roderic, disheartened by the contentions of his 
sons, the instability of his chiefs, the success of the 
English, and the expectation of Henry's return 
with a royal army, resolved to surrender his nomi- 
nal dignity, in the hope of obtaining solid security, 
and accordingly sent ambassadors to England, who 
concluded at Windsor, a treaty with the ministers 
of Henry. By the articles, (which are still extant) 
Roderic agreed to do homage to Henry, and to pay 
him a tribute, while, in return, Henry secured to 
Roderic his Kingdom of Connaught, and all the 
lands and sovereignties he had formerly possessed. 
The English and their settlements alone were to be 
free from his authority, and he engaged, if neces- 
sary, to compel the Irish who had fled from the 
English, to return and pay tribute to their Lords. 
These, with an agreement to furnish Henry annu- 
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ally with hawks and hounds, were the chief condi- 
tions of the treaty which gave the Lordship of 
Ireland to the crown of England. 

No chief monarch was ever again chosen by the 
Irish ; though the act of Roderic could not, by their 
law, bind his successors, they were not unwilling to 
allow the Bang of England a title which gave him no 
real power, and Which would have been a subject of 
contention among themselves. Henry, on the other 
hand, seems to have forgotten the treaty at once. 
In 1177, he created his son John, Lord of Ireland, 
and granted him powers exactly similar to those 
which he had agreed to allow Roderic to retain. 

In 1185, John was sent to exercise his govern- 
ment, and landed at Waterford with a train of 
Norman courtiers, as young and thoughtless as 
himself. The Leinste^ chiefs hastened to do him 
homage, and entering his presence, advanced accord- 
ing to their custom, to oflFer him the kiss of peace. 
They were insolently thrust back, their long thick 
hair, uncovered heads, large mantles, and saffron- 
dyed linen garments, were contemptuously pointed 
at and plucked ; and they hurried away to warn their 
countrymen to avoid similar treatment. The im- 
mediate consequence of this behaviour, was a con- 
federacy against the English, which was not broken 
without difficulty and bloodshed. Not content with 
offending the Irish, Prince John and his train ill 
treated the English also, claimed their lands upon 
a pretence of more recent grants, and drove some of 
them from their settlements. At length, after a 
stay of eight months, Henry found his son quite 
unfit to govern, and was obliged to recall him. 
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John De Courcy was now entrusted with the 
government He had already driven out the Prince 
of Down, and gained a footing for himself in 
Ulster, and his next care was to reduce the Irish 
in Meath. De Lacy, to whom that district had 
heen granted, hegan to huild a fort for the security 
of his domains upon the ruins of an abhey, pre- 
viously destroyed by his order. To encourage his 
workmen he was in the habit of overlooking, and 
occasionally assisting them, and while so employed, 
an Irish labourer, enraged at an undertaking which 
he considered an impious sacrilege, killed him with 
a battle-axe he had concealed under his clothes. 
This circumstance was the occasion of a general 
insurrection in Meath, which even the rough va- 
lour of De Courcy found it difficult to subdue. 

During the reign of Richard I., Prince John still 
bore the title of Lord of Ireland, and nominated 
governors, according to his father's grant. The 
English settlements by that time extended into all 
the provinces, but were separated from each other 
by tracts of forests and mountains, in which the 
natives remained undisturbed. The quarrels of 
the latter had served to promote the cause of the 
invaders. They had been invited into Connaught 
by Rodericks rebellious sons, and continued to make 
inroads thither, plundering the churches and mo- 
nasteries without scruple, incurring thereby the 
detestation of the Irish, who had been accustomed 
to deposit their goods and provisions in those 
buildings with perfect security, during the most 
violent contests. English interference, which was 
constantly solicited, generally ended in fresh causes 
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of complaint. Several Irish prineeswere slain dur- 
ing conferences with the English governors, and 
several English were murdered by Irishmen, in 
whom they had placed confidence. William, Earl 
Marshal, who had married theheiress of Strongbow, 
and acquired the dominion of Leinster, exercised 
his power in the most pernicious manner. He pe- 
netrated into Thomond and Desmond,* plundering 
and destroying, and treated the O'Briens so cruelly, 
at the very time they were willing to submit to 
English rule, that in their horror and despair they 
renounced it altogether. This contributed to the 
temporary success of Cathal of the Bloody Hand, son 
of Roderic, who had gained some advantages c^ver 
De Courcy in the north, and assumed a threatening 
aspect to the English power. Hamo de Valois, the 
governor, confined his attention to enriching himself, 
and left the bordering setders, De Courcy and De 
Lacy to take care of themselves, and to acquire the 
ideas and habits of independent chiefs. 

When John ascended the throne of England, 
he recalled De Valois, and finfed him for his extor- 
tions, but did not repress the power of the border 
Lords. He granted Limerick and part of Con- 
naught to William de Burgo, who settling in those 
quarters, strengthened himself by encouraging the 
disputes of the O'Connors, and taking advantage 
of their weakness. These enterprises led him into 
rebellion. The Irish chiefs united with the Eng- 
Ush governor to reduce him to submission, and then 
were obliged to submit themselves. Cathal ceded 

♦ The comity of Clare and North Munster, O'Brien's country. 
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two thirds of his teritory and promised to pay 
tribute, but this concession failing to preserve his 
vassals from the encroachment of new settlers, he 
appealed to the King himself. John commanded 
that he should be defended, as a faithful subject, 
from all injury, but the commands of a distant 
monarch were of little force, and Cathal found his 
sword his best protector. De Courcy, in the mean 
time, refrused to acknowledge King John as the 
lawful monarch. The De Lacys were employed to 
reduce him, and were rewarded by a grant of the 
Earldom of Ulster to Hugh De Lacy. His brother 
Walter possessed already the Lordship of Meath. 
Excess of power rendered them both turbulent, and 
when, in 1210, King John came over with a large 
army, they fled into France to avoid his power. 
They were there reduced to work as gardeners in a 
monastery, but the abbot having discovered their 
rank, interceded for them, and obtained their resto- 
ration. A fine atoned for their offences against 
the King, and they wete suffered to resume, in its 
full extent, all their mischievous power. 

This expedition of King John is not memorable 
for any warlike exploit, for though he brought a 
large army, he made no use of it ; the Lish were 
ready with their submissions and promise of tri- 
bute, and he sought no more from them either by 
force or persuasion. The refractory barons also, 
fled or submitted, and he employed the three 
months of his stay in pacific measures, useful, 
though defective. 

The settlers began already to suffer from the 
constant necessity of appealing to England in legal 
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matters, and John, therefore, conferred a great 
benefit upon them, by causing a code of the laws 
of England to be drawn up, and deposited in the 
exchequer at Dublin for their use. He also made 
a better division of counties, and appointed proper 
officers in each. Though the boundaries of these 
counties have, in some cases, been altered, their 
names will nearly mark the extent of the English 
power. They were Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Oriel,* 
Katherlogh or Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary; Leix, 
Connaught, Roscommon, and Desmond, though 
not mentioned in the list of counties formed by 
King John, appear to have been treated as such 
not long afterwards. English were found in all 
these quarters, and to them only were the new 
laws given. The Irish continued, even in the 
heart of Leinster, to subsist in independent septs, 
merely paying homage and tribute to the sovereign. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DB LONDKBS, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. DSATH OF THS EARL 
MARSHAL AND HIS FIVB SONS. PARTITION OF LEINSTBR. 
TVRBULBNCB OF THB BARONS. THB DB BURQOS AND THS 
GBRALDINBS, THB RED BARL OF ULSTBR. KILDARB 
GRANTED TO JOHN FITZ-THOMAS. OAVE8TON MADE GO- 
VERNOR. HIS RECALL. ALLIANCE BT MARRIAGE OF THB 
DE BURGOS AND THE QERALDINES. (1211 TO 1312.) 

During the latter part of John*s reign, Henry 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin, was one of the 

* This included Louth and part of Down. | 
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most influential peisonSi not only in Ireland, but 
also in the King^s councils. He retained his influ- 
ence in the next reign, and united with William, 
Earl Marshal (called the great Earl <^ Pembroke), 
in obtaining the confirmation of Magna Charta for 
the settlers in Ireland; he also held a synod at 
Dublin, and. passed some wisd regulations for his 
clergy, but his private conduct was by no means 
estimable. On one occassion having summoned 
his tenants, under pretence of examining their 
leases, he had no sooner got the deeds into his 
hands, than, with an affected fury, he cast them into 
the fire. The tenants, thunderstruck at first, soon 
excited a tumult, in which the Archbishop took 
flight, and some of his servants were killed. He 
was afterwajrds obliged to confirm the tenures he 
had so meanly attempted to destroy, but was ever 
afterwards called Bumbill. 

During the life of the Earl Marshal, his extensive 
power was of great benefit to Ireland ; he died in 
1219, under sentence of excommunication from the 
Bishop of Ferns, for having seized two manors 
belonging to that see. His heir refused to restore 
them, and the Bishop pronounced a heavier curse, 
to which the successive deaths of the young Lord 
and his four brothers, without children, were as- 
cribed. These deaths were a great misfortune to 
Ireland. On the death of the great Earl the De 
Lacys invaded Leinster, the young Earl took up 
arms to defend his inheritance, and the contest 
tasted for years. In 1231 he died, and his next 
brother Richard succeeding, levied an army in 
Ireland to support his claims in England. To 
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effect his removal the King hribed the Irish barons 
by the promise of his spoils, to lure him on to 
destruction ; they accordingly invited him to Ire- 
land, persuaded him to take up arms against the 
governor, and then basely betrayed and murdered 
him upon the plains of Ealdare. Public indignation 
compelled the Eang to give formal investiture of 
his lands to the third brother, Earl Gilbert, but the 
Fita&geralds and other Irish barons, seized upon 
part, and maintained a constant warfare against 
him. Gilb^t did not long survive, and the last of 
the brothers died childless, in 1245. His Irish 
inheritance was then divided among the husbands 
of his five sisters, and thus each of the counties of 
Carlow, Kildare, Kilkenny, Wexford, and Leix 
became the property of an English Lord, who felt 
litde interest in its welfare. The O'Moores, Kava- 
naghs, OTooles, and O'Bymes seized the opportu- 
nity, and reinstated themselves in the old domains 
of their septs, narrowing and dividing the English 
power. The settlers who remained, grew lawless 
and unruly, and the course of justice was impeded 
by the division of the sovereignty of Leinster into 
five counties palatine, governed by rapacious depu- 
ties. From this event, the old historians date the 
decay of the settiement of Leinster. 

The evils which at this time afflicted England, 
namely, a weak Eing, tyrannical ministers, and 
turbulent barons, affected Ireland in a still greater 
degree. The supreme power was disregarded, and 
the ministers set no bounds to their avaricious 
tyranny; the barons, who spumed all restraints of 
law, were summoned in vain to hear the code of 

D 
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King John read in their presence. In 1245, it was 
necessary to desire them ^^to permit the land of 
Ireland to be governed by the same laws as Eng- 
land". They enjoyed the power of oppressing the 
Irish with impunity, and longed for a similar 
power oyer their weaker countrymen. The Irish, 
on the other hand, who envied the privileges of the 
colonists, willingly purchased them by surrender- 
ing their own laws, and letters of denization were 
obtained by thousands of individuals, who were 
thereby admitted to the rights of British subjects. 

After the division of Leinster the De Burgos 
and the Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, became the two 
most powerful families of English race. Walter 
de Burgo, by marriage with the heiress of Hugh 
de Lacy, acquired the tide of Earl of Ulster, in 
addition to that of Lord of Connaught. His do* 
mains were extensive, but he coveted yet more. 
His history, and that of his son and grandson 
consist of a series of aggressions upon his neigh- 
bours, either Irish or English. The same may be 
said of the Geraldines. During the reign of Henry 
III. the government was frequently committed to 
one of their chie&, who in office, acted with spirit 
and rigour, but when dismissed, began immediately 
to encroach upon the Mac Arthys in Desmond, or 
the O'Briens in Thomond. 

In 1261, the Mac Arthys assembled their whole 
force, and in a desperate battle, slew John, the chief 
of the Geraldines, his son Maurice, and many of 
their kindred. They were in danger of ^xtermi* 
nation when De Burgo, in pursuance of his own 
designs, fell upon the Mac Arthys, and routed 
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them. The Geraldines rallied their remaining 
strength, and contested with De Burgo the fruits 
bf his victory. The governor interposed, but ap- 
peared favourable to the latter. Maurice Fitz 
Maurice, chief of the Geraldines, seized him at a 
conference, together with a son of De Burgo, and 
kept them both prisoners, until an assembly of 
barons demanded their release. 

Maurice was soon afterwards appointed governor, 
and being betrayed into the hands of some Leinster 
insurgents, he was detained by them some time in 
prison. But the barons of those days were inured 
to vicissitude ; within two years, Maurice again 
found himself in a prosperous condition. His 
daughter was married to Lord Thomas de Clare of 
Gloucester, who had brought over a new a^d pow- 
erful band of colonists, to take possession of some 
large tracts granted to him in Thomond. The 
O'Briens resisted De Clare's unjust claim with 
spirit, and at first with success, but availing him- 
self of the quarrels which always arose among- tSiem 
on the death of a chief, he soon acquired a consi- 
derable territory. The Geraldines, emboldened by 
the alliance, harassed their fellow-settlers in Meath 
and other parts, until the deaths of De Clare and 
two of then* own chiefs in 1286, weakened their 
power, and repressed their ambition. Richard -de 
Burgo, called the Red Earl of Ulster then became 
the greatest among the barons. In 1288, he made 
war on the settlers in Meath: in 1292, he was 
overcome in a contest with the Geraldines, and 
held in captivity by them. The Irish, on both 
occasions, rose against the colonists, but were soon 
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forced back into their fiistnesses, and tbe injuries 
they had inflicted were amply revenged. A short 
interval of peace succeeded, which the English 
employed in improving their estates. John Fitz 
Thomas, the Greraldine, obtained a grant of Kildare 
from Edward I., but was not suffered to possess it 
in peace, being summoned, together with the Bed 
Earl, to attend that ambitious monarch in his Scot* 
tish war. Their absence soon involved the country 
in fresh discnrders; the lesser. bar<ms unawedby 
the presence of a superior power, quarrelled among' 
themselves^ aind thus exposed themselves to fresh 
incursions of the Irish. 

Soon after the accession of Edward II., Gaveston^ 
his splendid and gallant favourite, was entrusted 
with the government of Ireland, and assumed the 
state and authority of viceroy. The Earl of Ulster, 
who had been commissioned to make peace with 
Scotland,, could not endure a superior; he held his 
court at Trim, as in opposition, and was ready for 
revolt when Gravestw was recalled. The next go- 
vernor claimiing no authority over the barons, the 
Earl was soon at w^ax with the Geialdines; but 
having been again made captive, he was obliged to 
accept the conditions they offered. The agreement 
was confirmed by the marriage of his two daugh- 
ters to Maurice and Thomas, the two sons of John 
Fitz Thomas, and these unions, (from which the 
noble houses of Desmond and Kildare descended,) 
excited great hopes of future tranquillity, which 
were never realized. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF TBI HOUSE OF o'cONNOR. CATHAL. DE BURGO 
OBTAINS A GRANT OF GONNAUGHT. HIS XNCROACH' 
MSNTS. PHXLIM o'CONNOR. iBTH. THB NORTHBRN 
IRISH IirVlTB ROBERT BRUCE, WHO SENDS His BROTHER 
EDWARD. ILL SUCCESS OF THB RED EARL AND PHXLIK 
O'CONNOR. PHBLIM INDUCED TO JOIN THE SCOTS. 

DEFEATED AT ATHBNRY. EDWARD BRUCE CROWNED AT 
bUNDALK. HIS MARCH SOUTHWARD. MAURICE FITZ- 
THOMAS FIRST USES COYNE AND LIVERY. BRUCB 

RETREATS NORTHWARD. HIS BARBARITIES AND SUFFER- 
INGS. HIS DBFBAT AND DEATH. END OF THE SCOTTISH 
INVASION. APPEAL TO THB POPS. (1214 tO 1218.) 

The history of the house of O'Connor affords a 
feir specimen of the conduct of the settlers towards 
the Irish septs. The protection granted by Bang 
.John to Cathaly in 1214, which has been already 
noticed, sheltered his dominions during his life 
from legalized aggression, although Kichard de 
Burgo obtained, during the minority of Henry III., 
a grant of Connaught, to be enjoyed after CathaPs 
decease. When Cathal died in 1223, the sept 
however elected their own chief, and De Burgo 
contented himself with elevating another compe- 
titor, ^th, the son of Cathal, to the throne. JEth 
refused to submit to all the encroachments of De 
Burgo, but he resisted in vain, and was at length 
murdered, it is said for a private offence, during a 
conference with the governor. His fonner rival 
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was then reinstated by the clan, but soon deposed 
by De Burgo, who placed Phelim, dnother son of 
Cathal, on the throne. 

Phelim possessed discretion as well as valour, 
and after enduring for a while De Burgo's inso- 
lence, wrote to the King, requesting permission to 
go over into England to plead his own cause 
against that unjust, disloyal, and aspiring baron. 
The time for the appeal was well chosen, for the 
family of De Burgo had just Mien into disgrace at 
court. The King, willing to receive the charge, 
but surprised at the request, having been taught 
to consider Phelim as a furious and vindictive 
rebel, returned a guarded answer, in which he 
acknowledged ^'the King of Connaught'' as ^'his 
liege-man," thereby affording him a title to pro- 
tection, and a short interval of repose. The De 
Burgos however, recovering their court-favour, and 
their insolence, renewed hostilities, and seized a 
considerable territory belonging to the O'Connors. 
Phelim, without waiting for permission, took a 
sudden journey into England, laid his complaints 
before the King, and obtained the royal mandate 
for the restoration of all his possessions. It does 
not appear that the mandate was very pimctually 
obeyed, though Phelim, as a proof of his loyalty, 
was the only chief or baron in Ireland, who, when 
summoned by the King in 1245, brought his troops 
into Wales. Returning from that country, Phelim 
assisted the governor to chastise the Irish of Tyr- 
connei;* but neither his loyalty nor his services 

* Donegal. 
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sheltered him from the attacks of the De Burgos. 
Walter, Earl of XJlster, even drove him from 
his country for a time, but Phelim's courage and 
prudence finally prevailed, and at his death, he 
left his clan in a condition to elect his successor. 
They chose Mthj who inflicted on De Burgo a 
defeat so severe, that he did not long survive 
the disgrace; and after his death, the frequent 
contests of the Red Earl with the other colonists, 
and his absence in the Scottish war, afforded a 
respite to the race of O'Connor. Occasionally they 
attempted to recover their ancient border, but 
they entertained no national antipadiy against the 
English. 

In 1215, three years afiter the alliance of the De 
Burgos and the Geraldines, the Irish of Ulster, 
who appear always to have been most averse to the 
colonists, offered their crown to Robert Bruce, who 
had freed Scotland from the English, on condition 
that he would perform a similar service for them. 
Robert accepted the offer, not for himseK, but for 
bis brother Edward, and dispatched that brave, but 
thoughtless and cruel prince, with six thousand 
men, to try his fortune in Ireland. The Scots, 
burning with hatred against the English, and ac 
customed to the most barbarous modes of warfare, 
ravaged the country with impunity, for no force 
had been prepared to resist them. The Earl of 
Ulster at length assembled his vassals, and being 
joined by Phelim O'Connor and his men, marched 
northward against the invader; but old age having 
robbed the Red Earl of his vigour, he was defeated^ 
and could find no means to retrieve his fortune. 
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A drestdful famine prevailed every Wher6, and was 
aggravated in Ulster by the ravages of the Scots, 
so that the contending armies were forced to with- 
draw from each other, and seek subsistence else- 
where. De Burgo returned into Connaught. 

The results of this campaign were fatal to the 
O'Connors. On Phelim's return into Connaught 
he found himself supplanted by a usurper, who 
had alienated the affections of his people by tra- 
ducing his alliance with the English. Neither his 
own power, nor the shattered forces of the Red 
Earl could effect his restoration, for which he was 
indebted to Sir John Bermingham. 

But Phelim had been brought into contact with 
the independent septs of the North, and had listened 
to insidious suggestions of Scottish agents, [who 
flattered his pride by promising to restore the 
ancient dignity of his family ; and his first act after 
his restoration was to declare for the Scots. His 
conduct drew after him all the great Irish chiefis. 
The power of the English was placed in great 
danger, and their settlements were threatened on 
all sides ; Phelim made frequent and vigorous in- 
cursions, destroying castles, and slaying several 
knights of the border families. The greatness of 
the danger however roused the colonists to action, 
and to union: part of their forces were arrayed 
against the Scots, while a separate army marched 
into Connaught, met the O'Connors near Athenry, 
and after a well fought battle, defeated them with 
great slaughter. Phelim and twenty-nine inferior 
chiefe were killed, and the power of the O'Connors 
was totally broken; it is even said that of the 
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whole sept, but one man was left, capable of bear- 
ing anns. The northern sept of O'Niel enjoyed 
ever afterwards the foremost rank amongst the 
Irish. 

Edward Bruce had in the mean time been in- 
duced by the accession of Phelim to advance south- 
wards. The destruction of that unfortunate chief 
seemed to affect him but little ; he was crowned 
King of Ireland, at Dundalk, and besieged Carrick- 
fergus. He had for a time the assistance of his 
brother Robert, who had recently arrived with a 
large army from Scotland ; but Robert was soon 
obliged by the famine, to return with great part 
of his forces. Carrickfergus however surrendered, 
and Edward, being joined by many Irish, and 
degenerate English, among whom were the De 
Lacys, proceeded on his savage career of desolation. 
Finding Dublin in a vigorous state of preparation 
he turned aside, but carried fire and sword through 
the best part of L^inster, and even into Munster, 
without meeting any effectual opposition. 

At this crisis, Mortimer, the Lord Deputy or 
Governor, landed at Youghal* with thirty-eight 
knights, which was all the assistance England 
could afford. The barons had been already forced 
to act for themselves; Maurice Fitz-Thomas of 
Desmond took the lead, and having no other 
resource, followed the Irish mode of supporting 
his troops. His soldiers were permitted to seize 
their food, fodder, and daily pay, from the pea- 
santry, and unlimited violence and oppression were 

* Pioaouuced YavA, 
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the consequences of this system, which, under 
the name of "coyne and livery,"* became for ages, 
the curse of Ireland. 

The landing of Mortimer caused Bruce, who had 
advanced as far as Limerick, to commence his re- 
tieat. The deputy having joined the forces of 
Fitz-Thomas, pursued the Scots through Meath 
into Ulster, drove the De Lacys into Connaught, 
and then exerted himself to relieve the distress of 
the English settlements. 

The Scots, though much broken by sickness and 
famine, were still more numerous than any force the 
English could bring against them. Their own bar- 
barities at length proved their ruin. Fruitful seasons 
brought no relief to the country they had depopu- 
lated, and, while the colonists recovered strength, 
they were reduced to the horrible expedient of 
feeding on the bodies of their dedd. Fifteen hun- 
dred disciplined men, under Sir John Bermingham, 
met Edward Bruce near Dundalk, with &bove three 
thousand men; Edward would not wait the ex- 
pected return of his brother, but instantly en^i^ed. 
His followers were routed, and he himself slain: 
and his brother hearing of the event on his land- 
ing, re-embarked immediately The Irish of the 
North were chastised by Bermingham, who for his 
services, was made Earl of Louth ; and desolation 
was all that remained of the Scottish invasion. 

During this war the Irish clergy actively sup- 
ported Bruce: O'Niel wrote to the Pope, grievously 
complaining of English oppression, and requesting 

* Coyne was the money or coin exacted each day from the farmer; 
and Lmry the proviBions he was forced to deliver to the soldier. 
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a revocation of the bull of Adrian, since its con- 
ditions had been notoriously disregarded. The 
English however possessed superior interest at 
Rome, aad obtained a bull of excommunication 
against all their opponents. The pathetic remon- 
strances of the Irish procured only a letter from 
the Pope to the King of England, recommending 
him, by redressing their grievances, to leave them 
without excuse. 
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OF KILKENNY. (1318 tO 1377.) 

* 

Fbom this period historians date the "degeneracy 
of the English.^* Maurice of Desmond, chief of 
the Geraldines, having once tried the experiment 
of "coyne and livery," found it too profitable to be 
discontinued; and his numerous retainers preyed 
upon the settlers in Kerry, Cork, Limerick, and 
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Wateiford, to such a degree, that they left their 
lands in despair, and fled, many of them into the 
Irish quarters. The Geraldines and their allies 
seized the vacant places, and acknowledged no 
sorerdgn but their chief, no law but his will. 
Thus the power of Maurice became so extensive, 
that no governor could command his respect. In 
1327, John de la Poer of Ealkenny having c^ed him 
in derision ^^the Rhymer,^' Maurice, to avenge the 
insult, united with the Butlers and Berminghams 
to invade the territories of De la Poer and his ally 
De Burgo. The governor threatened and intreated 
in vain; the settlements were laid waste, De la 
Poer was expelled the country, and the Irish of 
Leinster were encouraged by the confusion to make 
inroads even to the walls of Dublin. 

The common danger, together with the remon- 
strances of the Parliament, at length produced 
a cessation of hostilities between the colonists. 
Maurice, instead of being chastised for his turbu- 
lence, was then employed against the Irish ; he ex- 
torted "coyne and livery" at his will, and received 
as a reward for his services, the title of Earl of 
Desmond, with a coniGirmation of his royal liberties 
in Kerry. His associate, James Butler, following 
his example in all things, was created Earl of 
Ormonde, and royal liberties in Tipperary were 
granted to him. By those grants, the two Earls 
became absolute sovereigns in their respective 
counties. The five counties palatine of Leinster 
were by this time almost wholly recovered by the 
Irish;. Art Mac Murrough, (a descendant of Donald 
Kavanagh) occupied the greater part of Carlow 
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and Waterford, the O'Moores and O'Connors filled 
Leix and Offally, and the O'Tooles and O'Bymes 
entrenched themselves among the mountains of 
Wicklow, in the very neighbourhood of Dublin. 

In 1328, these septs having petitioned in vain 
for the English laws, were exasperated by the 
refusal, and broke out into rebellioh, while the 
colonists were all in disorder from the hostilities of 
Desmond and De la Poer. Desmond, as we have 
said, was employed to suppress them, and within 
three years afterwards was imprisoned by the go- 
vernor, on a charge of having abetted their hostili- 
ties; his ally Bermingham, was actually convicted 
and hanged. At the same time, the King sent 
over some ordinances for the better observance of 
the laws, and announced his intention of coming 
over in person ; but his real design of invading 
Scotland soon became manifest, and the transient 
vigour of government was exchanged for the mean- 
est supineness. The lawless barons were permitted 
to pursue their pernicious courses, and thus to 
alienate the south and west, while in the north the 
most £Bital effects were produced by an event which 
occurred in 1333; this event was the murder of 
William, Earl of Ulster, who was slain by his 
own servants at Carrickfergus. Some time elapsed 
before the state could famish a force sufficient to 
punish the assassins, and the infant heiress was 
carried for safety into England by her mother. 
The O'Neils fell instantly upon the settlers in 
Ulster, and after a protracted resistance, succeeded 
in restricting them to a few places on the coast. 
In Cbnnaught, the younger branches of the De 

E . 
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Burgos resolved to secure to tfaemselves the estates 
they occupied, and casting off the English name 
and law, erected themselyes into two independent 
septs, under the appellation of Mac William. 

Thus was completed the downfall of the English 
power. The obstinate refusal of the colonists to 
admit their Irish neighbours to the privileges of 
subjects, their private hostilities, and the weakness 
or ^inattention of the Eangs of England, were the 
principal causes of this ruin. The settlers, broken 
into clans, were enslaved by their chiefs. The 
Irish, shut out from law and order, and leading a 
life of incessant danger, became increasingly bdrba* 
rous, and retaliated upon the English the evils they 
endured, by infecting them with all their faults. 
The English, we are told, ^^ became more Irish 
than the Irish themselves*'* Family pride and 
scorn of honest labour became the characteristic of 
both races. Arms alone were considered the proper 
pursuit of gentlemen, and robbery was esteemed 
more noble than labour; while those who bore 
the same name as any great lord or chief, assumed 
his dignity, and disdained all honest means of 
subsistence. 

This change of character, among other causes, 
contributed to that jealousy between the old and 
new English, which, in 1842, was brought to a 
crisis by the King's imprudeaice. Edward, dis- 
tressed for money, and obtaining none firom Ireland, 
hastily revoked all grants made by him and his 
father, and ordained that none should hold any 
office there, but Englishmen possessing property in 
England. The old settlers, were of , course injureid 
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and insahed by these decrees; but they were pro- 
vided beyond measure by ^e appointment of an 
obscure English knight as governor. Desmond 
took the lead in resistance, and, instead of obeying 
a summons to parliament, called a convention at 
Kilkenny. Prelates, nobles, and commons peace* 
ably assembled at bis call, and prepared a respect- 
iiil remonstrance to the King, in which they attri- 
bated tlie deficiency of revenue to the rapacity and 
dishonest]^ of ministers sent fiom England. Their 
allegations were so well supported that their diso« 
bedience was passed over; several officers were 
disnasfied, the obnoxious decree revoked, and rega- 
latioBs made for better government in fotore. 

Iliose regulations were, as usual, of little avaiL 
During the fifty yean of Edward 111.^8 reign, forty 
seven governors were appointed; several of them 
obtained a r^vitatioB for vigour, but one oidy, (Sir 
Thomas Rokeby,) was renowned for probity. ^'Let 
my dbheSy^ said he, ^^be wooden, but my creditors 
be paid with gold.** In his time the Irish Parlia- 
ment was allowed to hear appeals. Laws were 
also made to prevent the intercourse of tiie English 
with the Irish. The dissensions between the old 
and new settlers were so great, that an ordinance 
was published to compose them, beginning in this 
curious manner: ^^ Although the English bom in 
Ireland, as well as those bom in England, be true 
Englishmen, living under our dominion and sove- 
reignty, and bound by the same laws," &c. It 
Was no wonder the colonists dreaded the name of 
Irishm^ which involved the loss of their privi- 
leges ; for at this very period, an act was passed, to 
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prevent the admission of mere Irishmen to anjr 
office, and so strictly enforced, that the denizened 
Irish clergy were forced to petition against it, in 
order to retain their places in the church. 

tn the year 1351, Lionel, the King's second son 
was sent to govern Ireland, and to recover the vsMSt 
possessions of the Earldom of Ulster, which by his 
marriage with the young Countess were now vested 
in him. He was attended by fifteen hundred men, 
and all who held lands in Ireland were commanded 
to repair thither for his service. He entertained 
the common prejudices against the country so 
strongly, that he forbade any person bom in Ireland 
even to approach his camp, and without guide or 
counsel acquainted with Irish warfare, set forth to 
reduce the O'Briens in Thomond. He was sooii 
in danger ficom flying parties of die natives, and 
becoming entangled in wocxk and mountains, dared 
neither advance ii6r retreat. In this difficulty, he 
called upon the settlers for help ; they hastened to 
his standard, extricated him from his embarrass^ 
ment, and even enabled him to gain some advan- 
tage over O'Brien. This, and the singular merit 
of not having plundered the countrymen, procured 
for him a liberal grant from the Parliament, for the 
payment of his troops ; he, however, made no fur- 
ther warlike efforts, and soon returned to England. 
Lionel, (now Duke of Clarence,) resumed the govern- 
ment in 1367, tried a new course, and attempted 
to extirpate the Irish by Act of Parliament. 
Such was the design of the famous Statute of Kil- 
kenny, which was passed with great solemnity, 
and confirmed by the penalty of excommunication. 
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Marriage fosterage and gossipred^ with the Irish, 
and the use of the Brehon law, were made high 
treason ; heavy }>enalties were attached to the use of 
an Irish name, language, or apparel^ by any person 
of English race. It was also made highly penal 
in the settlers to permit the Irish to gra^e cattle 
on their lands, to present them to ecclesiastical 
benefices, to admit them into monasteries, or to 
entertain their bards and story-tellers. By this 
total separation it was expected that the eolonists 
would be strengthened and united, while the na- 
tires would be weakened and gradually extirpated. 
Thi0 strange system of colonization, though after- 
wards successful in rooting out the feeble aborigines 
of America, produced a widely different effect on the 
Irish. Their spirit of nationality, hitherto coun- 
teracted by the spirit of clanship, was forced into 
vigour, and their own institutions became more 
valued, when stigmatised by thdlr exclusive and 
encroaching neighbours. 

During two centuries, the statute of Kilkenny 
continued the model of legislation for Ireland. 
Part of the reverence attached to it, may have 
arisen £rom its really beneficial clauises. Exactions 
by force from the English tenant (coyne and livery)^ 
were declared felony: the privileges of the coimties 
palatine were curtailed; the arbitrary system called 

* Fosterage was the giving or receiving a child to nnne, a 
very common practice in Ireland, and one which produced warm 
affection between the diildren and the families who fostered them. 
GoBupred was uniting with the Irish in becoming sponsors at 
baptifflns, which was likewise a very stiong bond of union between 
all the pactieB concemed. 

£ 2 
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"March-law" was forbidden; no war was to be 
made upon the Irish without permission, and the 
division of the public burdens was regulated. 
These were matters of great moment, and even the 
partial attention paid to them, imparted some new 
vigour to the English power, and gave a lustre to 
the government of Clarence. But he soon departed, 
and the governors who followed were of inferior 
rank and influence. They began the pernicious 
custom of bribing the border septs to tranquillity. 

The remainder of Edward's reign was a series of 
futile attempts to obtain money from a people 
already taxed beyond their power, caused by com- 
plaints from the English Parliament, who were 
weary of .granting money to support the unprofit- 
able dominion of Ireland. 



CHAPTER IX. 



reion of richard ii. irbland given to de vers. 
Richard's first expedition to Ireland, its trivial 

RESULTS, death OF MORTIMER, LORD DEPUTY. RICHARD's 
second expedition. ITS FAILURE. (1377 to 1399.) 

The first tax upon absentees, was imposed in 
the third year of Richard II., when their estates 
were charged with an assessment equal to two 
thirds of their annual value. Money was the great 
object of Richard's government, and his attempts 
to procure it, caused great dissatisfaction in Ireland 
as well as in England. In 1386 he bestowed hLs 
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dotniiiion in tkis country upon his favourite De 
Vere, to be held of the crown by homage only; 
*but the Sovereignty of the favourite was not of long 
duration; he was driven by the English barons 
into banishment, without having ever seen Ireland, 
and his honours wereiresumed by the King. 

Not long afterwards Richard conceived the idea 
of achieving the conquest of Ireland in person. 
He levied an army of thirty-four thousand men, 
and landed at Waterford in October, 1394. With- 
out talents to govern for himself, or to choose en- 
lightened coonsdlors, Richard could not employ to 
any useful purpose the . power which the terror of 
his army gave him. He marched through Leinster, 
meeting only flying parties of the Irish, who ceased 
to annoy him as soon as they found the great 
chiefs r^olved to submit. O'Neil signified his 
willingness to do homage ; seventy *five petty Kings 
followed his example, and appeared, either before 
the King at Drogheda, or the Earl of Nottingham 
at Carlow. On bended knees and with loosened 
girdles, they performed the full ceremony of hom- 
age, and received, in return, the accustomed kiss. 
Mac Murrough and the Leinster chiefs bound 
themselves u^ider penalties to be paid to the Pope, 
to quit their lands before a certain day, and serve 
the King with all their men against other rebels, 
whose lands, as well as regular pay, were to be 
their reward. 

O'Neil, O'Briai, O'Connor, and Mac Murrough, 
attended the King to Dublin, and were entertained 
by him with great state. An English knight who, 
while a captive, had married an Irish lady and 
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learned her longui^y was appointed their mitoier of 
the ceremonies. He persuaded them to use saddles, 
to wear robes of silk and ermine^ presented by the 
King, and to place their minstrels, and chief 
attendants at a lower table than tbeir own. 
With great difficulty they were induced to accept 
the honour of knighthood at Ridhard's hand, 
having already receiyed it, afiter prolong their 
strength by breaking small lances against a target, 
at the age of seven years, and considering the 
English ceremonies wholly superfluous. Their 
pride was deeply hurt by the coiurtiers, who gaeed 
on them with contempt, ridiculed tkf ii^ manners, 
and annoyed them with impertinent questions. 
Their compliances were mere concessions to the 
King's love of shew ; not perceiving the superiority 
of the English, they were disgusted witli tlie trifling 
of Richard's court, and confirmed in their attaclu 
ment to thei^* own customs. 

The rebellious English, in the mean tim«, kept 
aloof from the court, and excused their errors by 
representing the oppressions they had endured. 
Richard had reascm to believe the truth of their 
complaints, but, too indolent to examine them 
thoroughly, he contented himself with g^rantiug 
them a truce. His army remained near Dublin, 
until, after remaining nine months in Ireland, ex- 
pending vast sums, and effecting nothing,, he was 
summoned home to stay the progress of LoUaxdism. 
Mortimer, Earl of March, was left to govern, and 
immediately found himself involved in war with 
the Irish of Leinster. They refrused* to quit thm 
homes, according to their obligation, and when 
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expelled from one strong-hold, retired into another. 
In 1898, Mortimer having been slain by the 
O'Bymes in this contest, Richard resolved to 
avenge his death. He assembled an army as large 
as the former, and sailing from Milford, after two 
days landed at Waterfoid. A French knight, who 
accompanied the expedition, tells us, that the peo- 
ple of Waterford were "base and sluttish, living in 
poor houses,*' but the merchants gave the King a 
good reception. After a delay of twenty days, 
during ^which all his provisions were consumed, 
Richard marched into Mac Murrough's country. 
The chief remauned in the woods, "guarded with 
three thousand stout men, such, as it seemed to 
me," M^Bthe knight, "the Englishmen marvelled 
to behold." The army, on seeing the Irish, pre- 
pared foFbattky but before they were arrayed, the 
eiiemy falMl * disappeared. Many villages in the 
wood ^rere Aeu . burnt, by the King's command, 
and as tboiigh this had been a victory, the royal 
staadarid, was advanced, and under it, "a fair and 
ponyrbachrior," afterwards the renowned Henry 
v., was knighted. 

The English soldiers were impeded by the 
woods and bogs, and suffered much from*the Irish, 
who were "nimble and swift of foot, like unto 
stags,'' and threw "their darts with such force as 
no armour could withstand them." The English 
however persevered, Sad the country people were 
employed to cut down trees, both to clear a path 
through the vrood and to fill up boggy places. 
Some of the Irish at length came to the King with 
halters round their necks, making humble petition 
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for pardon, and were gmeiocttly receivttd, in llie 
hope that Mac Murrough himself would follow 
their example; he however, knew too well the 
state of the invader's camp. Many of th^ King's 
army had perished of famine, dieir horses either 
died or became useless, and a bistmit each dtfy 
between five men was thought good aUotwanee. 
All suffered alike, and coidd have endured ho 
longer, when three ships appeared laden wdA pro- 
visions. The soldiers plundered the vessels, wast- 
ing much, and shedding blood in tlteir eag^ness 
for food. This supply however enabled Richard 
to pursue his march towards Dublin. Mac Mur- 
rough requested a oonferenoe, 'and tibe £arl. of 
Gloucester was deputed to xfteet him. at a:«ert«iB 
ford. The French knight who went with hiaiy 
says, ''between two woods not far from the sea, 
Mac Murrough, attended by multitodes of the 
Irish, descended from a momttain) aokmnted upon a 
horse without a saddle; which cost hial, (as was 
reported) four hundred cows. In his right hand 
he bare a great long dart, which he cast fr6m him 
.with much dexterity. He was tall of stature, well 
composed, strong and active. His countenance fierce 
and cruet — ^This parley produced little effect." Mac 
Mtirrough would submit to »o other condition ihan 
simple homage, and Richard res^ved t6 punish his 
audacity, ''but the good king did not dream of the 
misfortune which shordy after fell on him." 

At Dublin, which was ^'a good town and rich in 
merchandize," provisions were found so. abundant, 
that die supply of the army did not muich teise die 
price. A hundred marks was in vain offered to 
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any one ^oshoidd being in Mac Murrough alive or 
dead ; the I^nch knight states his opinion that 
nothing dould/nnder, such circumstances, be effect-^ 
ed, except by buniing the wood when the trees were 
bare of leaves. Six weeks the King remained at 
Dublin, '^ in all joy and delight,^' the wind prevent- 
ing any news from England. Tidings at length 
arrived that the Duke of Lancaster had claimed 
the kingdom, and well nigh won it. Richard's 
best friends advised his immediate departure, but 
he lingered three' weeks longer, and arrived in 
Wales too late even to make an effort for his crown. 
Thu& ielnded King Richard's last voyage into Ire- 
land, which' would not have deserved so much 
notice, but for the glimpses of Irish life and war- 
fare aflopded By the simple narrative of the French 
knight. 
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» 
WALL BUTIMT^ O? BNALI8H POWSB. THB PAUB, BLACK 
RSNT. GOVBBNMBNT OF PUBNIVAL.'-^^P ORMONDB. 

DBSlfOMD. BlGHABDi DITKB OF TORK* DBQMONI^'s 00- 
VBRVMBNT. TIFSOFT, BABL OF WORCBSTBR. DBATH <^ 
DB8MONn« KILnARB. BIS SON. HIS ALLIANCB WITH 

o'bbu.. (iad9 to Has.) 

The history c£ Ireland during the fifteenth cen- 
tury preaealsiew events worthy of record. The set- 
tleiBwhiMiAE^reditatheJkigiishlawowed their safety 
to the dissenoionB o£ the Irish, by whom, but for 
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those dissensions, they might at any time have been 
extirpated. They were, however, nearly confined 
to the four counties of Meath, Oriel, Dublin, and 
Kildare, henceforth called the Pale. Occasionally, 
as the Irish or English prevailed, the boundaries of 
the Pale were restricted or enlarged ; but during 
the latter part of this century, sununonses to Par- 
liiBunent were sent only into those counties. The 
Butiers, Geraldines, Berminghams, and the remain- 
ing setders beyond the Pale, generally conformed 
to Irish customs ; and those who did not, as tiie 
citizens of Waterford, Limerick, and some others, 
either obtained licenses to trade witi> the tri^h, or 
disregarded with impunity the statute of ..Kilkenny 
and other exclusive laws. 

In tiie reign of Henry IV. tranquillity was usually 
preserved by annual payments to tiie chief border 
septs, called Black rent. This was regarded by 
the Irish as tribute, and most of the wars during the 
following reigns were occasioned by withholding 
it. Henry's second son twice administered the 
government, but witiiout a very e£ficient force, and 
was at last defeated and wounded by Maid Murrough 
under the very walls of Dublin. 

Henry V., tiiough his French affairs left him 
littie leisure for Ireland, was a man of vigour, and 
usually employed officers of similar character. Sir 
John Talbot, Lord Fumival, was sent )to. govern 
when the Pale was nearly overrun by the Irish; 
he expelled them, but his exploits did m>t much 
benefit the settiers. His chief object was to amass 
a fortune, and he committed in the pt^rsuit every 
kind of injustice. He exacted coyne .and) U very 
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without limit, ravaged lands, seized castles, extor- 
ted money, and at his departure in 1417, left large 
debts unpaid. Inferior officers of course followed 
his example, and rendered their tyranny douhly 
hateful to the English by treating ihem as Irish. 
In the meantime a law was enacted in England to 
prevent the influx of needy and worthless adven- 
turers from Ireland, but its provisions so far 
exceeded the real grievance, that they prohibited 
even the settlers from resorting to England to study 
the very law by which they were to be governed ; 
and those provisions were carried into full effect by 
the prejudices of the times. This inconsistency, 
together with the oppressions of the officers of 
state, was represented in a petition of the Irish 
Parliament, in which they prayed, that the Pope 
might be urged to publish a crusade against those 
Irish who had forfeited their pledges, and broken 
the allegiance sw^om to King Richard. 

The Earl of Ormonde succeeded Fumival in the 
government. He acted with equal vigour and less 
injustice, kept the Pale in peace, restrained the 
Scottish rovers who infested the coast, and obliged 
several Irish chiefs to renew their submissions. 
His influence was predominant during the early 
part of Henry VI.'s reign, until he was overthrown 
by the faction of James, Earl of Desmond. This 
nobleman had acquired his dignity by expelling his 
nephew, whom he compelled to surrender his estates 
and titles for the offence of marrying a beautiful 
and virtuous woman of inferior birth. Having been 
cenfirmed in his usurped possessions, Earl James, 
uniting for a time with Ormonde, was made 
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governor of four counties in Munster, and obtained 
t)ie extraordinary privilege of absenting himself 
from Paxliament. Thus armed with independence, 
be bade defiance to the governor, and succeeded in 
causing him to be removed from office, and accused 
of high treason. Twice, by the King's command, 
the prosecution, was dropped, and this favour to 
Ormonde was the cause of that close attachment 
which ever afterwards subsisted between the But- 
lecs and the hou^e of Lancaster. 

Laws exceeding in strictness and absurdity the 
statute of Kilkenny, were ahnost every session 
enacted against the Irish, who were inconsistently 
represented as united in a permanent conspiracy to 
destroy the English, while their internal dissensions 
were ascribed to their " horrid and incurable bar- 
barity." In 1449, Richard, Duke of York and 
Earl of Ulster, was sent over to quell a formidable 
rebellion. He found no rebellion to quell, but all 
parties were prepared to i^eceive his just and moder- 
ate measures. He fascinated the Barons by his 
obliging manners ; and in particular, his behaviour 
to Desmond gained him the lasting affection of the 
Geraldines. The laws he made possessed the ad- 
vantages of the statute of Kilkenny without its 
exclusiveness. Unfortunately for Ireland, the Duke 
aimed at the English throne ; his enemies openly 
accused him of treason, and hastened the execution 
of his designs. In 1451, he left Ireland, and his 
deputies found sufficient employment in repressing 
the marauding incursions of the Irish. Having 
been defeated in Staffordshire, he fled into Ireland, 
and was received with eager respect. He held a 
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Parliament, which declared Ireland indei>endent of 
foreign jurisdiction, and made it penal to execute 
there writs under the great seal of England. These 
laws and several others were intended to secure the 
Dake and his partizans against prosecution for re- 
bellion, atid had that effect for the time. At length 
the Duke was enabled to renew his claim, when 
multitudes of the settlers followed his fortunes, and 
were slain with him at tiie &tal battie of Wakefield. 
This event greatiy weakened the settlers; the 
Irish immediately poured into the deserted lands of 
Meath, and were restrained in other parts only by 
the renewed payment of Black rent. Satisfied willi 
this tribute, they left the English to the oppressions 
of their own loids, and to the exactions of ignorant 
governors, whose chief object was to levy taxes, 
and divert the money to their own use. The Eari 
of Ormonde was beheaded in England, for his ad- 
herence to tile house of Lancaster ; but Sir John 
Bntier, his brother and heir, preserved the posses- 
sions of his house, and kept his ground in Tipperary 
even after a defeat from tiie Earl of Desmond, who 
had been entrusted witii tiie government. Desmond 
interfering in some petty disturbances of Meath, 
was taken prisoner by a chief of the name of O'Con- 
nor, whose generosity had previously been display- 
ed in refusing, after a defeat, to escape without hiis 
father. - O'Connor being the foster-brother of the 
governor, and remembering his clemency towards his 
fadier on the same occasion, received him as a guest 
rather than as a captive, and dismissed him with 
most of his attendants. This circumstance, however, 
betrayed the weakness of the English, and induced 
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the Irish to demand an increase of Black rent. 

Desmond was dismissed through intrigue, in 
1466, to make room for Tiptoft, Earl of Worces* 
ter. The latter employed every method to stigma- 
tize his predecessor, forbade the payment of Black 
rent, and commanded the bishops, in pursuance of 
the bull of Adrian, to excommunicate all who op- 
posed the English government. He also caused 
the Earls of Desmond and Kildare to be attainted, 
for ^^ alliance, fostering, &C*, with the King's Irish 
enemies.'^ Kildare escaped, but Desmond, repair- 
ing to Drogheda to justify himself, was seized and 
beheaded. His death was occasioned by private 
hatred ; the law by which he was condemned had 
never been regarded, and his guilt, if any, was 
shared by almost every governor during this cen- 
tury. The triumph of his enemies soon terminated. 
Kildare was restored to fiivour in England, and the 
parliament which had attainted him was obliged to 
restore his honours; he was made deputy, and Tip- 
toit soon suffered in England a fate similar to that 
of Desmond. 

Kildare established a society of arms to resist 
'Uhe Irish enemies and the English rebels,'" and to 
enforce the execution of the law ; it consisted of 
the chief gentlemen of the Pale, thirteen in number, 
with two hundred horsemen at their command, and 
constituted for many years the principal force of 
the state. It is therefore evident, that the Irish 
could not have been in league to destroy the Eng^ 
lish. The Earl held the government until his death, 
and was succeeded by his sou Gerald, who, notwith- 
standing the restoration of Sir John Butler to the 
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Earldom of Ormonde, and some factious disputes 
which caused for a season rival parliaments gover- 
nors and councils, continued to increase in power. 

The policy of the house of Kildare was more 
conciliating than usual ; Earl Gerald gave his sister 
in marrii^ to Con O'Neil, who was, in consequence, 
although chief of one of the septs usually distin- 
guished as "the five free families,'* invested hy 
parliament with English privileges. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LAMBB&T 8IMNBL. KILDABB CONTINUED IN OFFICE. PSRKIN 
WARBBCK. 81ft BDWARD POTNINOS. POTNINGS' ACT. 
KILI^ARB BBSTORBO. BATILB OF KNOCKTOW. KILDARB'S 
BBATH. HIS SON. THE EABL OF SUftBXT. ALTERNATE 
ASCEND ANGT OF ORMONDE AND KILDARB. REBBLLION. 
DEATH OF LORD THOMAS AND RUIN OF HIS FAMILY. (1485 
to 1536.) 

On the accession of Henry VII., the Earl of 
Kildare and his adherents, although known to he 
zealous Yorkists, were continued in the govern- 
ment; and Dublin was on that account, wisely 
chosen for the first appearance of the impostor 
Lambert Simnel, who personated the Earl of War- 
wick, nephew of Edward IV. He was received 
with acclamation by all ranks, acknowledged by 
Kildare, proclaimed and even crowned king. The 
Butlers, the citizens of Waterford, and four bishops, 
alone opposed him, and were declared traitors by a 
parliament held in SimneVs name ; which was not 
sparing of laws for his support. The principal 

f2 
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Yorkists repaired from England to his court, and 
two thousand Germans were brought to assist him. 
The revenues of the Pale having been soon exhaust- 
edy the leaders were compelled to risk an invasion 
of England. Two brothers of Kildare with many 
followers, accompanied this premature expedition, 
and perished in the battle in which Sinmel was 
defeated and made prisoner. The Pope, who had 
already excommunicated all Henry's opponents, 
now directed another bull against the clergy who 
had supported Simnel; they, therefore, sought par* 
don from the King, and Kildare with his friends, 
followed their example. Henry, knowing his 
inability to punish, graciously complied, and sent 
Sir Richard Edgecombe with five hundred men, to 
receive their oaths of allegiance. Kildare made his 
own terms, and retained his office. In order fruther 
to conciliate him and his friends, Henry invited 
them to England, and after reproving them for 
their folly in setting up Simnel, and telling them 
that ^4f their king were still absent from them, 
they would at length crown apes,'* most graciously 
entertained them, Simnel acting as one of their at- 
tendants at table. After his return to Ireland, 
Kildare kept affairs in their usual train. The 
government was strengthened by the quarrels of 
several Irish chiefs, amongst whom were O'Neil 
and O'Donnell. "Send me tribute, or else — ^ said 
O'Neil: "I owe you none, and if—" returned 
O'Donnell, and the warfare which followed ended 
only with the life of O'Neil. 

In 1492, the intrigues of the Butlers effected the 
removal of Kildare. The Archbishop of Armagh 
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was his incompetefnt successor; and during his 
gOYemment Perkin Warbeck, an impostor calling 
himself the Duke of York, landed at Cork. He 
was received with favour by the citizens and by 
the Earl of Desmond, and further disorders were 
prevented only by his sudden summons into France. 
Henry, convinced by these events of the insecurity 
of his power in Ireland, determined to remove all 
the judges and officers of state, and to replace them 
by Englishmen on whom he could rely. Sir Ed- 
ward Foynings was accordingly made deputy, and 
sent over in 1494 with the new officers and a thou- 
sand soldiers ; and thus those events which threat- 
ened to destroy the English power, resulted, as will 
be presently seen, in its establishment. 

Foynings' first measure was, as usual, to attack a 
troublesome Irish chieftain ; he found, however, no 
opposing army, but bands of marauders whose 
strength and agility harassed him on all sides, with- 
out allowing him to strike a blow in return. He 
therefore willingly listened to an accusation of 
treason against the Earl of Kildare, and marched to 
reduce the castle of Carlow, occupied by the Earl's 
brother, as an excuse for withdrawing his forces. His 
next care was to hold a parliament, celebrated for an 
act limiting its own power and that of the governor. 
The independence of the legislature had, both in 
this reign and in that of Henry VI., repeatedly 
threatened to dissolve the connexion between Ire- 
land and England ; while the governor's right to 
summon parliaments and propose laws, had proved 
detrimental to the security and property of the 
people. To remove these evils, the act afterwards 
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called ^^Poynings' Act" provided, that no parUament 
should he held in Ireland until the bills to be pas* 
sed there, had been approved by the King and 
council in England ; and thus the Irish parliament 
was reduced to the office of accepting or rejecting 
the laws proposed to it. This important act was, 
at the time, less regarded than those for abolishing 
coyne and livery, restrainii^ the powers of the great 
lords, breaking the factions among the English, pre- 
venting private warfare in the Pale, and reviving 
the statutes of Kilkenny ;* confirming or annulling 
the acts of opposing parliaments, and attainting the 
Earl of Kildare and his adherents. 

Po3rnings returned home greatly honoured. Kil* 
dare was sent to England for trial, where he could 
not, for some time, obtain a hearing. His accusers 
were at length confronted with him, in the presence 
of the King, who advised him to seek able counsel, 
as he was likely to need it. " Yea," replied Kildare, 
seizing Henry's hand, ^^the ablest in the realm, 
your Highness take I for my coimsel against these 
false knaves." This rough compliment engird 
his sovereign on his side, and the eagerness of the 
accusers, contrasted with the frank simplicity of 
Kildare, soon convinced the King that envy alone 
had suggested their charges.f They concluded by 

* The Irish language, and the custom of riding without saddles^had 
however become so general, that the .prohibition against them was not 
revived. 

t The following incident in the trial is characteristic of the times. 
Kildare was accused among other crimes of having burnt the cathedral 
of Cashel ; "spare your proofs," he replied, " I did bumit, for I thought 
the biriiop waa in it." 
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saying, that ^^all Iielaad could not goyem this Earl." 
''This Earl shall then govern all Ireland/' replied 
Henry, who rightly judged that Kildare was at once 
by character, station, and connections, fitted for such 
an office. His wife had died in Ireland of anxiety 
for his fate, but he had married again in England. 

Returning to Ireland, Kildare bore down all 
opposition. His alliance with the O'Neils had 
extended his influence, and in order to extend it 
still further, he gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Ulick De Burgo, of Clanricarde. 
The connexion, however, was not happy; Ul- 
iek's conduct towards her produced a personal 
quarrel, which involved the whole country in war. 
De Burgo was assisted by OBrien and s<mie Irish 
of Munster, while KLildare, with the whole force of 
the Pale, of O'Neil, and all the northern Irish, 
marched against him. A battle ensued at Knocktow 
near Gralway. The stout archers of the Pale with- 
stood the onset of the western septs, broke their 
force, and gained Kildare an easy victory. The 
slaughter was great, and Lord Gormanston, in the 
flush of victory, exclaimed, ^' We have slaughtered 
our enemies, but to complete the good deed, we 
must kill those Irish of our own party.'' Kildaxe's 
prejudices, however, were fortunately those of an 
Irishman rather than of a settler ; he preferred the 
friendship of the natives to their extenniuation, 
while his vigorous, though irregular government, 
raised the English interest from its long decline. 
He remained in office after the accession of Henry 
VIII., until his own death which happened sud- 
denly in 1513. 
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The commotion which arose on dm event was 
quelled only by the appointment of his son^ Earl 
Gerald, to succeed him. He goTemed prosperously 
for a time, notwithstanding the intrigues of the 
Earl of Ormonde, called in Ireland, Fierce the 
Bed. Ormcmde was instigated by his wife, a sister 
of the late governor, who could not endure the in- 
ferior condition to wliich her husband was reduced 
by the ascendancy of her nephew. Kiidare was too 
proud to pay court to Cardinal Wolsey, who, offen- 
ded by his neglect, assisted Ormonde in his designs. 
The governor was at length sumnMmed to answer 
for his conduct before the King, and in IXtf^ remov- 
ed from office to make Tocxa for the Ead of Surrey. 

The gov^mn^it of Surrey was vigorous and 
liberal. 0*Neil having professed his loyalty, was 
protected and fevoured ; and Henry expressed his 
opinion, that the island could never be quiet till 
all the inhabitants possessed the same law and equal 
rights. Unfortunately, after two years, Surrey was 
recalled, togeth^ with nearly all the forces, and 
Ormonde was 1^ to govern with means which 
scarcely enabled him to defend the Pale. His at- 
tention was engrossed by the interests of his faction ; 
and the only security of the English was found in 
the dissensions of the Irish. At length Kiidare 
succeded in recovering, for a time, the ri&ins of 
government. He was again deprived in 1526, for 
not proceeding vigorously against his kinsman, 
Desmond, vvho had made a treasonable alliance 
with the King of France. After several weak and 
fickle administrations, Kiidare was, in 1532, made 
deputy for the last time. His intellect had, however, 
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be^i affected by a wound in the head ; and his par- 
tiality to his friends was carried to the extreme. The 
opposite party were plundered and oppressed, and 
the indulgence of his Irish piedflections exposed 
him to accusations from the officens of state, who 
were, as usual, new comers from England. All the 
evils which Ireland had suffered for i^es, were laid 
to his charge, and the Kill's anger having been 
excited, he was summoned to England, and thrown 
into the tower. 

A rumour having prevailed in Ireland, to the 
joy of the opposite faction, that he had been put 
to death. Lord Thomas, his eldest son, and deputy 
in the government, threw down the sword of 
state before the coimcil, and openly declared war 
against the King. He was young, handsome, 
and popular, but proud, precipitate, and ignor- 
ant. His numerous clan enabled him, for a time, 
to carry all before him, but while he was seek- 
ing* foreign aid, a governor and fresh troops 
were sent from England. His Irish forces were 
dispersed by their artillery, and he sought refuge 
first in Connaught, and then in Munster. Lord 
Leonard Grey, who pursued him thither, offered 
terms which the unhappy Geraldine willingly ac- 
cepted. He accordingly dismissed his followers, 
and secured, as he thought, by a positive promise 
of pardon, set off for England, to appear before the 
King. He was arrested on his journey, and sent 
to the tower, where he learned, too late, that his 
father had not been put to death, but had died of 
grief on hearing of his precipitate rebellion. His 
five uncles were invited by Lord Grey to a friendly 
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entertaimBent, during which they also were seised. 
They were sent to London, and there, together 
with Lord Thomas, condemned and executed as 
traitors, although three of them had not only disap- 
proved, but opposed the rebellion. The only mem- 
ber of the family who escaped was Gerald, the 
brother of Thomas, a child twelve years old. His 
aunt, widow of Mac Arthy, first sheltered him, and 
learned O'Donnell under the express condition, 
that he should ensure the safety of the child. Find- 
ing O^Donnell inclined to give him up, she then 
sent him to France. Henry, however, pursued him 
successively to France, Germany, and Italy, where 
-he at last found a protector in Cardinal Pole. Queen 
Mary afterwards restored him to the honours of 
house, but its power was never regained. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THS REFORMATION. LORD GREY GOVERNOR. BROWN, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF DUBLIN. o'nEIL. BATTLB OF BBLLABOK. 
HBNRT MADE KING OF IRELAND. NEW EARLS. RBIGK 
OF EDWARD VI. THE O* CONNORS AND o'mOORES. ST. 
LSGSR. STATE OF RELIGION. MARt's ACCESSION. 

RESTORATION OF POPERT. SHANE 0*NEIL. (1536 to 1558.) 



While all parties were distracted by constant 
turbulence, or absorbed in the pursuit of unlawful 
gain, that priestly tyranny which was found insup- 
portable in other countries had been little felt in 
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Ireland, and therefore aroused no spirit of inquiry. 
The people were not yet prepared for the Reforma- 
tion, and the manner in which some of its doctrines 
were forced upon them, pr^udiced their minds 
against it. Brown, a zealous reformer, was made 
Archbishop of Dublin, and, with other commissicm- 
ers, sent from England to obtain a rec<^ition of 
the King's supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, at 
the moment when angiy feelings had been excited 
by Lord Grrey's severe suppressicm of the Geraldine 
rebellion. At the same time Lord Grey was made , 
governor, and held a Parliament whose first act 
was to suspend Poynings' law. He found little 
difficulty in conducting the ordinary business, set- 
tling the revenue, reviving and enacting laws 
against the Lrish habit and lang^uage, and enforcing 
Henry's wishes regarding the succession to the 
throne. The bills for renouncing the Pope's author- 
ity and vesting the supremacy in the King, were 
not so easily passed. It was plainly intimated by 
Brown, that whoever opposed them could not expect 
to be treated as a loyal subject, and this threat se- 
cured their reception ; but a design of evading them 
on account of a formal defect in the suspension of 
Poynings' act having been discovered, it was de* 
clared felony to question the validity of any of the 
acts of that Parliament. To prevent disturbance 
Lord Grey made a martial progress round the bor- 
ders of the Pale, and required the chiefs of both 
races to renew' their submissions. 

In the mean time the new Archbishop of Dublin 
found himself grievously embarrassed. Many of 
his own clergy chose to resign their livings, rather 

G 
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than acknowledge the Eong's supr^naey, and he 
knew not how to replace them. In England he 
had been an active pieacher, but he appears to have 
been unequal to the difficultieB of his present situa- 
tion. The destruction of images and relics, the 
s/de of bells and church famiture, and the burning 
6f cathedrals by rapacious soldiers, were perfectly 
congenial to the character of Lord Grey, but it is 
surprising that Archbishop Brown should have 
adopted no better method of advancing the Refor- 
mation in Ireland. 

The opposition of the clergy was headed by Cro- 
mer, Archbishop of Armagh, who lost no time in 
applying to Rome for support. The papal court was 
ready, not only with spiritual censures and absolu- 
tions, but with flattering epistles to the Irish chiefs. 
O'Neil was invited to take the lead for "the glory 
of the Mother Church, the honour of St. Peter, and 
his own security ;" and the northern septs united 
under his banner. He, however, lost his time in a 
foolish display of his force atTaxa, and having collec- 
ted some plunder, suddenly turned his face home- 
wards. Encouraged by this false step, the Lord 
Deputy followed with a small army,^hich however 
loved him as much as the people hated him, and 
coming up with a part of the Irish forces at Bellahoe, 
on the borders of Meath, succeeded in crossing 
a river which defended their position. The conflict 
was obstinate, but the Irish were at length broken; 
the main army was panic struck and dispersed 
without a blow. The slaughter was not great, but 
the defeat was decisive, and depressed the spirits 
of the northern Irish. 
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Tlus was Lotd Grej^s last action ; he was re- 
called, tried, and executed m England, for the 
betrayal of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, the sacri- 
legious destruction of churches, and other offences. 
The Irish attempted to take advantage of his 
removal, but were met with vigour, and submit- 
ted ; Desmond and other Lords of English race 
also consented to obey the laws, and the govern- 
ment was evidently more powerful than it had 
been for ages. Henry sei^d the favourable mo- 
ment, and obtained from the Parliament in. 1541, 
the tide of Kma of Ireland, instead of Lord. The 
same Parliament made regulations for the govern- 
ment of those counties which had disused the 
English law, and appointed commissioners to act 
as judges instead of the Brehons in other parts, with 
instructions to refer difficult matters to the Lord 
Deputy. Henry iiivited Desmond to England, and 
treated him with favour ; he also encouraged O'Neil 
to visit his court, and persuaded him to drop the 
title of the O'Neil, and accept that of Earl of Tyrone. 
O'Neil chose his son Matthew his heir, who was 
accordingly created Baron of Dungannon ; he also 
promised that his whole sept should adopt the En- 
glish language, manners, and law. He was, more- 
over, induced by Henry to renounce his adherauce 
to Rome, and acknowledge the royal supremacy. 
0*Brien and Ulick De Burgo followed O'Neil's 
example, and received the titles of Earls of Tho- 
mond and Clanricarde. Houses and lands near 
Dublin were granted to all these new Earls, that 
they might attend Parliament, and become accus- 
tomed to English society. 
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Heiiry^s policy was good, but being kept by liis 
ministers in ignoianoe of the state of Ireland, his 
best schemes contained the seeds of future evil. 
The consent of the inferior chiefr was not obtained 
to the surrenders made by the new Earls, nor was 
any provision made for them in the grants. Though 
O^Byme and O'Farrell earnestly requested that 
their respective districts of Wicklow and Annally 
might be made counties and governed by English 
law, their petition was not granted by the govern- 
ment, though approved by the king, and the leaven 
of the old Brehon law was still left, to work discord 
and confusion in succeeding reigns. 

On the accession of Edward VI., the government 
was strengthened by a force of six: hundred horse, 
and four hundred foot, imder a commander named 
BeUingham. By their aid, O^Moore of Leix, and 
O'Connor of Offally, who had long been trouble- 
some neighbours to the Pale, weie driven £rom their 
territorie8,xand reduced to such distress, that by the 
advice of some English, they surrendered them- 
selves. They were conveyed into England, and 
there, contrary to the assurances given them, they 
were detained prisoners, and their lands were grant- 
ed to their betrayers. BeUingham was made 
governor, and his prudence vigour and kindness re- 
pressed the earliest risings of disaffection among 
some of the old English families. 

He was succeeded, in 1550, by St. Leger, who 
was made deputy for the purpose of forcing the Re- 
formation on the clergy, which was the only method 
of promoting it adopted in Ireland. The vacant 
livings in the diocese of Dublin had never been 
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gttpi^ed, and in 1552, the Lord Chancdlor justly 
remarked, ^^ hard it is, that men should know their 
^'duties to Grod and the king, when they shall not 
^^hear teaching or preaching throughout the year : 
" ....preaching we have none, which is our lack." 
Beyond tfte Pale, the only sign of reformation per* 
ceived by the people, was the plunder and destruc- 
tion of tlieir churches by troops of strange soldiers, 
under the pretence of removing images and relics. 
St. Leger addressed to the clei^ the royal procla- 
mation for the use of the Liturgy, as it had been 
^'translated into English for the edificcUion of the 
people." Four bishops concurred with Brown in 
accepting it, and it was first used at Christchurch, 
in Dublin, on Easter day, 1551. Dowdal, an En- 
glishman, Archbishop of Armagh, with all the 
clergy of his province, refused obedience, on the 
ground ^'that every illiterate fellow might then 
read mass ;" he might more justly have objected 
that English would be less intelligible than Latin 
to most of the natives. He formed, for a time, the 
rallying point of the Bomanists, but at the first in- 
timation of royal displeasure, retired to the continent 
and left his party without a head. Bale, bishop of 
Ossory, was at this time the only zealous and en- 
lightened reformer in Ireland; he preached the 
doctrines he believed, though opposed by his clergy, 
and endangered by popular violence, but on the 
accession of Queen Mary, he was obliged to seek 
safety abroad. 

It is a remarkable fact, that St. Leger was em- 
ployed by Mary to undo his own work. Under 
his government the Romish worship was quietly 
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restored; Dowdal returned to his see, andBrown and 
the four hishops^ tc^ther with the married clergy, 
were ejected. In 1556, the old religion was foUy 
estored ;-. a Papal bull of absolution was read 
in Parliament, and all acts against the authority of 
the Pope were repealed. The church lands grant- 
ed to laymen were however secured to them ; and 
the Protestants, sevetal of whom had fled from En- 
gland, were immolested.^ 

During Maiy^s reign the gieat families were 
involved in disputes concerning the succession to 
their honours and estates. The septs persisted in 
electing their chiefs, notwithstanding the patents 
granted by Henry VIII. to the Earls and their heirs. 
The Earl of Tyrone had chosen for his successor his 
son Matthew, who by the English law could not 
inherit, while his eldest legitimate son, Shane, (or 
John), was not only his legal heir, but his Tanist by 
popular choice, and the favourite of the sept. Shane 
endeavoured to persuade his father to set aside 
Matthew, who applied for protection to the deputy 
in 1553. The Earl and his lady were immediately 

* A story is current on good authority, which shews that Mary's 
counsellors were willing to have followed their victimB even to Ireland. 
Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul's, was entrusted with a commission for the 
prosecution of heretics. He showed it at Chester to the Mayw, in the 
presence of his hostess, whose relations, being Protestants, had sought 
safety at Dublin. She contrived, while the Doctor was politely attend- 
ing the Mayor down stairs, to remcyve the commission from tiie box, 
and to put a pack of old cards in its place. The doctor arrived at Dub- 
lin, explained his errand to the council, was coldly received, and 
asked for his commission ; he produced his box, which having been 
opened, a knave of clubs appeared at the top. The council would not 
proceed without a new commission, and while he was waiting for a 
fair imd, intelligence of Mary's death arrived. 
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seised and kept prisonecs at Dublin until their 
death, and Shane, in revenge, uniting with some 
bands of roving Scots, waged war s^ainst his bro* 
ther, and kept the north in confusion. At the same 
time, a war of extermination was in Leinster car- 
ried on by the depaty against the O'Moores and 
O'Connors, who could not patiently resign their 
lands and only subsistence. In 1556, these lands, 
were by Act of Parliament Tested in the Crown, and 
made counties. Leix waa called Queen's County, 
and its fort Maryborough; Offally was named 
King's County, and its fort Fhilipstown. The 
deputy was permitted to make grants to settlers, 
and die remains of the. septs fingered in waste 
places, ready on every occasion to exercise their 
trade of robbery, or, as it was then called, rebellion. 
In the same session Poynings' act was modified, by 
allowing the Parliament to draw up heads of bills 
to be submitted to the councils in Ireland and En* 
gland, a:^ well as to accept or reject bills previously 
prepared. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BLIZABETH's RSION. state of religion. SHANE 0*N£IL. 
THE EARL OF DESMOND. STDNEy's PARLIAMENT. FITZ- 

wiLLiAM. Essex's flan. stdnbt again governor. 

FITZMAtJRICE. DBSMOND's REBELLION. THE SPANIARDS. 

Desmond's death. (1558 to 1583.) 

The reign of Elizabeth is a period of great im- 
portance in the history of Ireland. Allured by the 
prosperity of the English interest, numbers of needy 
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and aspiring young men went thither to seek their 
fortunes. They were employed by the goremment 
in the army, in garrisons, or as sheriffs and official 
persons in the newly divided counties ; and they 
abused their power to the injury of the iiAabitants, 
as well as to the danger and disgrace of the admi- 
nistration. The old settlers were treated by these 
upstarts with as much insolence as the Irish, and the 
governors who brought firom England high ideas of 
the royal prerogative, and supreme contempt of both 
country and people, were little disposed to relieve 
them. Religious diSbrences, though they did not 
cause, yet greatly aggravated the troubles of this 
reign. In 1560, the ecclesiastical supremacy was 
restored to the crown, and the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer enjoined, except when the minis- 
ter could not read English, in which case he was 
allowed to use the Latin tongue, because the Irish 
was difficult to print. Few ministers were found 
competent to instruct the people. Sydney, the go- 
vernor, requested that men learned in the Irish 
language, might be sent from the English and 
Scotch universities, and Walsh, Bishop of Ossory, 
began to translate the New Testament ; but such 
men were never found, and the translation was not 
printed till the last year of Elizabeth's reign. The 
churches fell to ruin and the revenues were diverted 
to other purposes; even baptism was neglected 
by many. At the same time, political emissaries 
from Spain and Rome were busily employed in 
teaching the wildest doctrines of obedience to the 
Pope as their lawful sovereign, and resistance to a 
heretical government. These notions served to 
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unite those who were driren into rebellion by various 
causes, and were much more congenial to the igno- 
rant and excited people, than the pacific instructions 
of their more respectable clergy. The interference 
alBO of foreign powers rendered discontent so dan- 
gerous and important, that the goyemment could 
not pass orer matters which had hitherto been un- 
noticed, and constant suspicions increased the eril. 

The first object of distrust was Shane O'Neil, 
who had assumed the chiefry of his sept, contrary 
to his fitther^s agreement with King Henry. Sydney 
marched against him, but O^Neil having invited 
him to his house, and given him reasons fi)r his 
conduct, which neither the governor nor the coun- 
cil could answer^ he was only advised to preserve 
his loyalty and obedience to the law. Though 
violent and licentious, and particularly addicted to 
drunkenness, Shane was penetrating and cautious, 
and possessed all those qualities which render a 
chief beloved by his inferiors. Being determined 
to maintain the glory of his house, and his ascen- 
dancy in Ulster, he built a fort, and called it by an 
Irish name signifying, "The Terror of the Stranger.'*" 
Having also hanged one of his followers suspected 
of being an English spy, and committed several 
similar actions, the deputy. Lord Sussex, was at 
length so alarmed that he prepared to attack him. 
O'Neil again defended his conduct, and attended 
Lord Sussex to Dublin ; but upon a report that he 
was to be seized and made prisoner, he suddenly 
departed, and in 1562 appeared in London, with his 
train splendidly attired in tiieir native costume. 
Their long, thick hair, bare heads, ample safiron- 
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dyed linen vests, open sleeves, mantles, and battle 
axes, were a new and strange sight both to the 
court and city. Elizabeth was pleased and flatter- 
ed, and O'Neil knew how to improve his advantage ; 
he was favourably heard, and dismissed with pre- 
sents. On his return he proved himseli obedient ; 
and Elizabeth, who well understood the suspicions 
still expressed by the govemm^ity said, ^^Be not 
dismayed, tell my friends, if he arise, there will be 
estates for them who wanC* A garrison was however 
placed at Deny to overawe the North, which in- 
fringed the privileges and mortified the pride of 
O'Neil. The commander was insolent and impru- 
dent, and lost his life in an unprovoked sally ; the 
garrison was soon obliged to abandon the place, 
and O'Neil seized the opportunity to declare war, 
and sent to Spain and the Pope for support. Syd- 
ney, (who was now again deputy) was prepared for 
'this event, and by practising with Macguire of 
Fermanagh, O'Donnell, and the other border chiefis 
over whom O'Neil claimed authority, soon found 
means to ruin him. Three thousand five hundred 
of his followers perished by want or warfare in the 
space of a few months, and reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, O'Neil sought refiig^ in the camp of some 
Scottish rovers. Incited by an Englishman na^ed 
Piers, the Scots received him with apparent hospi- 
tality ; but in the midst of the repast, provoked a 
quanel, and murdered him with his train. His 
head was sent to Dublin, and Piers received a thou- 
sand marks as his reward. Sydney afterwards 
marched into Tyrone to secure tranquillity, and 
made Tirlough Lynnough The O'Neil. 
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This insurrection thus crushed, produced little 
benefit to those who wanted estates, but troubles 
were rising in the south which promised them a 
richer harvest. Grerald, Earl of Desmond, had not, 
said the Queen, ^^been brought up where law and 
justice were firequented ;'' he carried on the old 
family contests with die Earl of Ormonde, and 
wanting judgment, prudence, and temper, became 
the victim of his rival, wlu) possessed all those 
qualities, together with a considerable share of 
court favour. The original matter of dispute arose 
from some Irish seignories of little value, which Des- 
mond claiming by force, he was wounded and taken 
prisoner by the Butlers. The affair was referred to 
the Queen, and decided in Ormonde^s favour; Des* 
mond however, promising to suppress the Brehon 
law in his country, was suffered, after residing some 
time at Dublin, to return home. Although he assis- 
ted the government effectually against Shane O'Neil, 
he was still the object of suspicions, which were ag- 
gravated by Ormonde. At length Desmond having 
refused tosubmittoanewaward in Ormonde^s favour, 
was, with his brother Sir John, seized by Sydney, 
carried into England, and thro#n into the tower. 

This unjust action strengthened the factions in 
Munster, and increased the discontent of the old 
settlers. In the Parliament summoned by Sydney 
in 1569, the suspension of Poynings' act, now a 
usual compliment to the governor, was vehemently 
resisted; and the clamour against the irregular 
elections by which a government majority had been 
secured, was so great, that no business could be done 
for some days. By tiiis Parliament Shane O'Neil 
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and his adherents were attainted, and their lands, 
after reserving part for Tirlough and his followers, 
were vested in the crown, and the deputy was em- 
powered to fonnnew counties in the Irish districts. 

Connaught was, in pursuance of this act, divided 
into six counties, including Thomond or Clare, and 
Sir Ridiaxd ]|%ngham was sent as Lord President, 
with extensive power to govern that province. The 
Earl of Thomond, driven hy his oppressions into 
rehellion, joined Fits-Maurice, who,^ at the instiga- 
tion of a Spanish agent, had taken up arms to 
avenge his relative, Desmond. 

Sir Edmund Butler, brother of the Earl of Or- 
monde, had been ill-treated by Sydney on account 
of his opposition in parliament. He possessed some 
lands claimed by Sir Peter Caxew, who obtained a 
sentence in his fitvour ; Butler, however, refused to 
abide by the decision of the deputy, ^^ because he 
was his mortal enemy .^ Sydney, professing to sus- 
pect him; of conspiring with the Geraldines, ordered 
Carew at once to attack him ; Carew accordingly 
ravaged his lands, and falling upon a party of the 
Butlers, murdered four hundred. Ormonde has- 
tened from England, and notwithstanding these 
injuries, easily induced his followers to submit, and 
his brother to surrender himself to the deputy. The 
first appearance of an English army in Munster 
dispersed the Greraldines. Sir John Perrot was 
made President of that province, and after vigour- 
ously pursuing the insurgents, proceeded to estab- 
lish justice and order. Fitz-Mauriee, after enduring 
great hardships, was compdled to submit, and wiEus 
soon afterwards pardoned. 
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In 1571 y Sir William Fitzwilliam was made depu- 
ty ; the five years of his government were remarkable 
chiefly for disturbances caused by the oppressions 
of the President in Connaught, and of various offi- 
cers in other places. Walter, Earl of Essex, 
attempted to plant an English colony in Clanhuboy ; 
this design might have been beneficial, for there 
was ample room for an increase of population, but 
Fitzwilliam, jealous of Essex, involved him in hos- 
tilities with his Irish neighbours. To extricate 
himseK, Essex, having made a solemn treaty with 
Phelim O'Neil his chief opponent, invited him, his 
wife and brother to his house, seized them at a 
feast, and sent them to Dublin, where they were 
executed as traitors. This treachery availed him 
little, and he soon afterwards died of vexation and 
disappointment at the failure of his schemes. 

In 1576, Sydney again became governor, and to 
acquire favour with the Queen, imposed a tax 
without the consent of Parliament. The lords of 
the Pale refused to pay, and sent agents to London 
to remonstrate ; but Sydney having prejudiced the 
Queen and her council against both the agents and 
their cause, they were thrown into prison. In Ire- 
land, the chief of the objectors were committed to 
the castle of Dublin. Elizabeth, however, soon 
finding that the King of Spain was ready to inter- 
fere, commanded Sydney to make terms with the 
lords of the Pale, and to accept what they were 
willing to pay. Tlie agents were liberated upon 
making a slight apology. 

During the government of Fitzwilliam, the Earl 
of Desmond and his brother, having been removed 

H 
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from the tower to a mitigated confinement in Dub- 
lin, made their escape to their own country, where 
they were gladly received, and for a while lived in 
peace. In the mean time, Fitz-Maurice, having lost 
his means of subsistence, sought refuge on die con- 
tinent. At length having obtained bulls from the 
Pope, and Dr. Saunders as legate, and from Spain 
about eighty men, he landed with some English and 
Irish refugees at Smerwick in Kerry. The Earl of 
Desmond kept aloof, but Sir John and another bro- 
ther joined the enterprise, and Fitz-Maurice being 
soon afterwards slain in a quarrel with one of the 
De Burgos, the command devolved upon Sir John. 

Sir William Drury, President of Munster, march- 
ed against the insurgents. He had previously 
offended Desmond by infringing the liberties of 
Kerry ; being now, however, joined by the Earl, he 
arrested him on suspicion, but having obtained his 
son as a hostage, set him at liberty. Desmond 
immediately left the camp, asserting his fidelity. 
Sir John, through his influence among his brother's 
followers, carried on the war in Kerry after the Irish 
fashion, which irritated the President, (now made 
governor,) and increased his suspicions of Desmond; 
these were confirmed by letters found among the 
papers of Allen, a Jesuit, who was slain among the 
rebels. The town of Rathkeal belonging to Des* 
mond was therefore attacked ; the Earl resented the 
injury, but the death of Drury induced him to re- 
main quiet for a time. 

Pelham, the next deputy, summoned Desmond 
to attend him; he excused himself, and was there- 
upon commanded to give up Saunders the legate 
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who had lately joined him, to assist in the war, and 
to deliver up one of his castles as a pledge of his 
fidelity. In reply, he detailed the ii\|aries he had 
endured, and was without further notice proclaimed 
a traitor. He immediately attacked, and took the 
town of Youghal, declaring that he took up arms 
under the protection of the Pope and the King of 
Spain, for the defence of the Roman Catholic faith. 
Being however unprepared, and able only to harass 
the government troops from his fastnesses, he per- 
formed no other exploit, while his enemies ravaged 
his lands, and reduced his vassals to the most hor- 
rible state of famine. He petitioned repeatedly for 
pardon, but found that nothing less than entire 
destruction, and the confiscation of his lands, could 
satisfy his pursuers. While in this condition the 
long expected aid from Spain arrived. Seven hun- 
dred men, with arms^ ammunition, and money for 
many more, landed at Smerwick, and built a castle, 
which they called "the Golden Fort." 

The government had just heen transferred to 
Arthur Lord Grey ; he. contrived^ though utterly 
ignorant of Irish war, to reach Smerwick before the 
invaders had been joined by many of the Irish. 
He besieged the Spaniards by land and sea, and 
having compelled them to surrender at discretion, Sir 
Walter Kaleigh, by his order, put the whole garri- 
son to death, except the general and a few officers. 
All the conduct of Grey was in accordance with 
this barbarous action ; the distress of the people 
was such "as any stony heart would rue the same," 
says Spenc^, who was an eye witness. The popu- 
lous and fruitful country was desolated, and the 
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Queen was informed, that soon nothing would be 
left for her to reign over in Munster hut ashes and 
carcases. Sir John of Desmond was killed, Saun- 
ders died in his hiding place, and the unhappy Earl 
alone was left. Pardon was offered to all but him. 
Hunted from place to place, he was at length in 
1583, found by an Irish captain in a wretched hut. 
His followers escaped, but weary of flight, he was 
killed, languidly exclaiming, "Spare me, for I am 
the Earl of Desmond.'* His head was brought to 
Ormonde, who sent it to England, where it was 
placed on London Bridge. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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FBAT OF TTRONB. (1583 tO 1603.) 



Lord Grey having by his cruelty rendered him- 
seK universally hated, was removed the year after 
Desmond's death. Sir John Perrot, whose ex- 
perience and character were peculiarly suited to 
this difficult crisis, was his successor. He tranquil- 
lized Connaught, drove away from Ulster a recent 
importation of Scottish rovers, and induced the 
Irish chiefs of that province to consent to the ap- 
pointment of sheriffs, and to the payment of a 
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certain tax. The violence of the new sheriffs how- 
ever, who bought their places, and used them for 
rapine and extortion, made the English law odious 
in Connaught and Ulster. Ferrot in vain endea- 
voured to restrain the fury of Bingham, the Presi- 
dent of Connaught, who drove the Be Burgos into 
rebellion, ftnd after much bloodshed, subdued them 
only by the assistance of the natives of Irish and 
English race. 

In 1585 the governor held a Parliament, which 
was atten^d by several Irishmen as members of 
both houses ; but the gentlemen of the Pale op- 
posed his measures, dreading that they might 
involve scnne extension of the royal prerogative. 
He was obliged to defer till another session the 
attainder of Desmond and his accomplices, which 
at last was not effected without considerable diffi- 
culty, arising firom the general sympathy for that 
unfortunate Earl. Ormonde, in right of his mother, 
who was a GeraldiBe, claimed the whole of Des- 
mond's lands, but obtained only some tracts in 
Tipperary and Kerry ; the remainder, together with 
the lands of one hundred and forty dependants 
attainted with him, were forfeited to the crown. 
Nearly six hundred thousand acres were thus placed 
at the Queen's disposal. It was her intention to 
have established a colony, according to a scheme by 
which eighty-six English families would have been 
settled on each twelve thousand acres. The scheme, 
however, was neglected ; Halton, Raleigh, Norris, 
St. Leger, and others obtained large grants, which 
they either sold, or entrusted to corrupt and rapa- 
cious agents. Some seized the property of innocent 

h2 
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persons, which happened to be more eligible than 
the situation of their own grants ; .others entirely 
neglected to settle their lands, and suffered the na- 
tives to retain them upon the payment of exorbitant 
rents, and many parts were not granted at all, while 
the old owners were still not considered as lawful 
proprietors. The grievances thus occasioned kept 
alive in Munster a smothered flame of discontent. 

Elizabeth, from economy, never maintained a 
sufficient English army in Ireland, and Ferrotwas 
still more restricted in this particular than his pre- 
decessors ; in consequence it became necessary to 
employ many bands of Irish, and thus the number 
of idle gentlemen who disdained all occupations but 
war, was unhappily increased. Perrofs habitual 
mildness to the Irish had made the dependants upon 
government his enemies, and the Queen was indu- 
ced by their complaints to harass him by needless 
restrictions, and to frustrate many of his beneficial 
plans. He said he could govern the Queen's Irish 
subjects, but not her English servants in Ireland. 
His name is disgraced by one action, which proved, 
in the end, as mischievous as it was wicked. 
O'Donnell refused to admit a sheriff into his county, 
and Perrot not having the power to force him, sent 
a ship laden with foreign wines to Donegal, order- 
ing the captain to entice some of the chiefs on 
board, and bring them captive to Dublin. O'Don- 
nell's son was thus secured, and detained several 
years in prison ; at length he escaped, but was so 
closely pursued, that with his companion, a young 
O'Neil, he tookrefiigein a cave, where O'Neil died of 
cold and hunger, and O'Donnell, deprived of the use 
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of his limbs, was found lamenting over the dead body. 
By thecare of his friends, he recovered, andretumed 
home an implacable enemy to the government. 

Ferrot's complaints at length induced the Queen 
to appoint his successor, and Sir William Fitzwil- 
liam considered the employment of deputy merely 
an opportunity of repaying himself for former ser- 
vices. Seventeen ships of the Spanish armada 
having been cast ashore, he inflicted the greatest 
severities on those persons whom he suspected to 
have hidden the treasure contained in some of them. 
Two of the most peacable and well-affected of all 
the northern Irish chiefs, were cast into prison to 
avenge the deputy's disappointment. One of them, 
after two years, purchased his liberty by a bribe ; 
the other was released only at the point of death. 
Another chieftain, Mac Mahon of Monagh^n, 
having promised a bribe for the peacable possession 
of his inheritance, failed in payment. He was, after 
suffering imprisonment, taken by Fitzwilliam to 
Monaghan, under pretence of settling him there, 
and accused of treason for obtaining payment of 
rent by force of arms. Though such was the usual 
practice of the country, he was tried by a jury of 
common soldiers, condemned and executed. His 
estate was divided between several adventurers, of 
whom Sir Henry Bagnal was the principal ; four 
only of the Mac Mahons obtained a share, upon 
payment of a bribe. 

The only pleasing event on record during this 
period, is the establishment of the University of 
Dublin* Such an institution had been warmly 
advocated by Perrot, but opposed by interested 
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persons. It promised to be of great benefit to the 
eountry, but its efficacy was in a great measure 
destroyed by the miscliievous policy of endeaYOur- 
ing to extinguish the Irish language. That tongue 
was not learned by the students, and the people 
who spoke it were still left without Protestant 
instructors. 

The latter part of Elizabeth's reign was disturbed 
by wars, in which Hugh O'Neil acted the most 
conspicuous part. He was the son of Matthew, 
Baron of Dungannon, and had passed his early life 
among the English, serving with distinction in the 
war of Desmond; in talent he equalled Shane 
O'Neil, and surpassed him in refinement and moral 
qualities. In 1587, he repaired to London, not in 
the style of an Irish Prinee, but in that of a private 
gentleman and English courtier, was well received, 
and restored by Elizabeth to the title of Earl of 
Tyrone, and to the greater part of the lands of his 
ancestors ; but the fayour of the Queen rendered 
him odious to the adventurers, who were thus en- 
tirely deprived of any profit from the attainder of 
Shane. His offers to train men tat the government 
were i^aid to be preparatory to rebellion, and even 
the l$ad which he procured to roof has house at 
Dunj^annon, was described as intended to make 
bullets. Bagnal, in particular, entertained agaiost 
Tyrone, whose power restricted his ambitious 
schemes in Ulster, a hatred whieh the marriage of 
his sister with that Earl only inflamed. He thwart- 
ed his designs, misrepresented his conduct, and 
repeatedly accused him of treason. Fitzwilliam 
supported Bagnal in all his aggressions, and had 
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even the meanness to transmit his accusation to Eng- 
land, while he kept back Tyrone's defence ; Tyrone 
however, exculpated himself so folly to the Queen, 
that FitzwiUiam was reproved for his partiality. 
But such reproofs were little heeded ; under the 
next deputy, Sir William Russell, Tyrone narrowly 
escaped seizure and imprisonment at Bagnal's sug-' 
gestion. He bore long with the ill treatment he 
received, because he knew the danger of rebellion, 
and he would have preferred the station of an En- 
glish peer to that of an Irish chief; but he was not 
suffered to make the choice. Upon the death of 
Tirlough, however, he assumed the tide of The 
O'Neil, but when reproved and suspected, gave 
unanswerable reasons for his conduct. 

In 1595, Tyrone was accused of fomenting the 
discontents of Macguire and O^Donnell, who had 
been driven by oppression to resist the entrance of 
sheriffs into their counties. Finding that a large 
force of well-trained soldiers under Sir John Norris 
was coming over, and that he was to be treated as 
guilty, he resolved to prevent the attack, and sud- 
denly falling upon the fort of Blackwater, destroyed 
it, and marched southwards. He sent letters of 
apology, entreating that he might not be driven 
into rebellion, but they were intercepted by Bagnal, 
and Elizabeth's desire for peace was equally frus- 
trated by her ministers, who took care that the 
commissioners sent by her to treat with Tyrone 
and the northern lords, should not come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Even Norris, the general, who 
found that no honour was to be gained in a war as 
difficult as it w;as imjust, advocated milder measures, 
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but was thwatted by Ruasell, and the insurgents 
were strengthened by this diversity of counsel, and, 
at the same time, deterred by it from trusting to any 
offers of. pardon. Spain, moreover, promised them 
powerful assistance, and Tyrone, after negociating 
until 1597, refused to place any confidence in the 
new Lord Deputy, Bourgh. Bourgh, therefore, 
attacked his fastnessess near Dungannon, and with 
considerable loss and danger, regained the Black- 
water ; but his sudden death caused a change of 
measures, and a renewal of treaties. Most of the 
insurgents submitted, and the President of Con- 
naught requested that O'Rourke, ^^ because his 
country was strong,^' might not after his submission 
be forced, as others had been, to furnish cattle to 
the soldiers without payment. Tyrone also at last 
accepted the terms offered, and his pardon was 
drawn out in 1598 ; but he never applied for it, and 
was found almost immec&iJtely in arms. against the 
fort df Black water, and hiis old en^ny Bagnal who 
marched to relieve it The forces on each side 
were about six thousand in numbeir, but Tyrone's 
were all Irish, and Bagnal commanded the old and 
well-trained troops of Norris. The Irish, however, 
were victorious ; Bagnal with above fifteen hundred 
of his men was slain, and the rest put to flight 
Blackwater and Armagh were both taken, and the 
standard of revolt immediately raised in all the 
provinces. The oppressed and injured Irish rose 
on all sides, and were joined by many of the old 
English race who had participated in their wrongs; 
no army was ready to oppose them, and to heighten 
the alarm, it was found that Philip of Spain was 
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preparing his long promised succours for the rebels. 
In this emergency Elizabeth's favourite, the Earl 
of Cssex, was appointed Lord Lieutenant, and sent 
over, at a vast expence, with an army of twenty 
thousand men. 

Essex had been foremost to blame aU former 
governors, but he now found that it was easier 
to lay down rules at the council board, than to 
put them into execution in belaud. The army 
and the towns only could be relied on, and the 
country people in general were in a state of in^ 
surrection. The idle swordsmen, who had been 
so much increased by former wars, had joined the 
insurgents, and rendered their scattered troops 
more formidable. The council being personally 
interested in the protection of the Pale and the 
Munster setdements, magnified the danger of an 
immediate march against Tjrrone, and induced £s* 
sex to waste his forces and his time in useless ex* 
peditions against the southern rebels. O'Moore 
fell upon his splendidly equipped troops in Leix, 
and discomfited them at a place henceforward called 
the Pass of Plumes. Essex then marched north- 
wards with part of his army, which was, without 
haying p^oimed any useful service, reduced to no 
more than four thousand efiiective men ; but instead 
of attacking Tyrone, he held a conference with him,* 
agreed to a truce, and promised to represent his 
grievances to the Queen. In the mean time, how* 
ever, the enemies of Essex had been actively 

• In this conference, Tyrone made liberty of conscience in religion 
one of his requests, to which Essex replied, " Keligibn, man, thou nasi 
no more reBgion than my horse V* 
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employed in taking advantage of his ill soeeess in 
Ireland, and at this juncture he received an aagry 
letter from the Queen, .which induoed him precipi- 
tately to return to England. The rebels were thus 
greatly animated, and Tyrone was encouraged to 
assume the title of Champion of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. 

Early in the year 1600, Lord Mountjoy landed at 
Dublin, with the title of Deputy, and some rein- 
forcements for the army. He was fond oi study 
and retirement, and Tyrone rejoiced in his appoint- 
ment, saying that ^' the time for action would be 
over before he could be made ready, and have his 
breakfast.'^ Being, however, honestly desirous of 
putting an end to the wax, he proceeded with 
caution to raise the courage of his dispirited troops 
before he led them into any di£Gicult enterprise. 
He understood the nature of the service, and did 
not suffer himself to be diverted from the main 
object. He strengthened the northern garrisons, 
and established new ones, causing his men every- 
where to cut the com of the insurgents with their 
swords, and to bum or carry away their stores. 
Having repulsed Tyrone on his own borders, he 
pursued several septs into their fastnesses during 
the winter, destroying their cattle and wasting 
them with cold and hunger. He showed no haste 
in admitting them to mercy, and usually required 
as a condition, that they should '^perform some ser- 
vice," that is, execute some treachery against their 
fellow rebels; but having once promised them 
ter^s, he adhered inviolably to his word, and 
would not suffer them to be wantonly oppressed. 
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Bj these means many of the septs and bands of 
swordsmen were induced to join his standard, and 
being always placed in the post of danger, thou- 
sands of them perished in defending the English 
cause. 

In order to reduce the charge of the war, and 
support Mountjoy's system of starving the rebels 
by preventing them from purchasing provisions 
abroad, the fallacious expedient of debasing the 
coin was adopted. The only result, however, was 
to afford another means of peculation to the army 
agents, whose frauds were a source of great annoy- 
ance to the Deputy, and of injury to the service. 
Notwithstanding aU his difficulties, he succeeded 
before the autunm of 1601, in reducing all Leinster 
and Connaught, and in restricting Tyrone within 
very narrow limits in the north. Carew, the Presi- 
dent of Munster, had, by dividing the rebels, 
sowing distrust among them, and setting up rivals 
to the chiefs, completely broken their power in that 
quarter. A speedy termination of the war was ex- 
pected, when the long-threatened Spanish force 
appeared on the coast, landed at Kinsale, and took 
possession of the town. Mountjoy and Carew, 
knowing that the only way to retain any of the Irish 
in obedience, was to awe them by the appearance 
of vigour, instantly marched to Kinsale, and invest- 
ed it with all the forces they could collect. These 
were miserably insufficient, but they were soon 
joined by the Earls of Thomond and Clanricarde, 
and the siege was pressed with ardour and success. 
O'Neil and O'DonneU, the chief friends of the 
Spaniards, were already on their way, and eluding 
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Carew, who hastened to oppose their march, en* 
camped behind the English army, and placed it in 
a state of siege. It was winter, and the English 
troops suffered dreadftdly, the men hmig often 
found at their posts dead from exposure to the 
weather. Tyrone perceived that by merely retain- 
ing his position, he could absolutely destroy his 
enemy, but his allies were weary of remaining so 
far from home, and the Spaniards, ignorant of Irish 
warfare, pressed for a decisive engagement. He 
was thus forced to attack the English in the open 
field ; his vanguard was beaten, and the remainder 
of his army immediately broke their ranks and dis- 
persed. O^Donnell sought refuge in Spain, and 
Tyrone was obliged to flee to his own country unth 
precipitation. During the battle, the Spaniards 
remained inactive, but afterwards made a slight 
sally, which was repulsed ; when they found that 
Tyrone had really fled, they offered to treat with 
the Deputy. Terms were soon agreed upon ; they 
surrendered not only Kinsale, but Baltimore and 
Beerhaven, (where large bodies of Spaniards had 
lately landed,) and were allowed to return to Spain 
with their arms, stores, and provisions. Knowing 
the dislike they entertained towards the Irish, 
Mounljoy hastened their departure, that they might 
arrive in time to deter the King of Spain from send- 
ing more succours. 

After this event, Carew was left to complete the 
reduction and devastation of Munster, while the 
Deputy returned northward against Tyrone. The 
miseries of the insurgents during the year 1602 
were horrible; Tyrone made repeated offers of 
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submissimd, but the Queen was exasperated against 
hiiB) and for some time refused to grant him any 
terms, till at length she yielded a reluctant permis- 
sion to treat Mountjoy anxiously improved it, but 
Elizabeth died without the satisfaction of knowing 
ihul the war which had embittered her latter years, 
was brought to a triumphant conclusion. The Go- 
vernor having, while negociations were pending, 
received private intelligence of this event, instantly 
concluded a treaty with Tyrone, and had received 
his humble submission, promised him pardon, and 
brought him to Dublin, before the official tidings 
arrived. Tyrone hearing them, buist into tears, 
knowing that a little longer delay would have se- 
cured him much better conditions from King James, 
who had frequently assisted and encouraged him. 



CHAPTER XV. 

STATB OF IRBLAMD. JAMBS I. GBNSBAIi XSTABLI8HMBKT 
OF BNGLXSH LAW. SIR ABTHUR CHICBESTER's OOVERN- 
MBNT. FLIGHT OF TTRONB AMD TTRCONNSLL. PLANTA- 
TION OF ULSTER. PARLIAMBNT. PLANTATIONS. 8T. 
JOHN. LORD FALKLAND. ORIBVANCES. PROPOSBD 

PLANTATION IN CONNAUOHT. (1603 tO 1625.) 

The reduction of Tyrone had been effected more 
by famine than by the sword. The com of the last 
three years had been destroyed upon the ground, 
and the cattle had been wasted by incessant driving 
from place to place. Thousands of the Irish had 
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died of wanty and the expedients by which some 
endeavoured to sustain life, are too horrible to men- 
tion. They had been reduced by the war to the 
lowest state of poverty, and their clothing and their 
dwellings were equally miserable. The inhabitants 
of the towns, being deprived of conuneroe, and 
subject to all the chances of war, were but little 
better off, and were, moreover, famous for the man- 
facture of usquebaugh, or whiskey, and addicted to 
its use. The last generation had grown up with 
a violent prejudice against the new English, and 
above all, against titieir religion, being trained by 
political emissaries in ideas of the Papal sovereignty 
beyond the authorized belief of Rome. The Irish 
had been led to consider King James inclined to 
the Romish communion, and the towns of Leinster 
and Munster, immediately on his accession, openly 
established the old masses and processions. Mount* 
joy lost no time in ipideceiving tfiem, and after 
commanding them to desist, enforced his commands 
at the head of his army. Waterford claimed ex- 
emption, by virtue of King John^s charter, from 
admitting troops; but the Deputy replied^ that 
unless the gates were opened, he would ^^draw 
King James* sword and cut King John*8 charter 
in pieces." This threat produced obedience^ and 
legal order being restored in Waterford, the otiier 
cities were overawed, and speedily submitted. 

AU beii^ tranquil, a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed, and the Irish were declared ^ilitled uni- 
versally, as free subjects, to the protection of the 
King and the English law. This important pro- 
clamation, the observance of which could alone 
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Ileal the wounds of ages, terminated the adminis- 
tration of Mountjoy. He returned to England, 
taking ¥rith him Tyrone and O^Donnell. They 
were well received by the King, and the latter was 
created Earl of Tyrconnell ; it was, however, ne- 
cessary to guard them from the populace, enraged 
by the sight of the chiefs whose rebellion had cost 
so much English blood and treasure. During their 
absence, the first regular circuit was made by the 
Judges in Ulster, much to the satisfaction of the 
people, who now hoped to be delivered from the 
arbitrary system under which they had so long suf- 
fered. The next step towards the general establish- 
ment of the English laws, was a commission for 
receiving the surrenders of lands held by Irish 
tenures, and granting them again as freeholds under 
the King. In the partial surrenders hitherto made, 
little or no provision had been made for the inferior 
chiefs and clansmen, but their interests were now 
secured. Had the commissioners at once executed 
their charge and made a final settlement, they would 
have done great service to the country, but abuses 
soon arose. Needy adventurers made a traffic of 
inquiring into the titles of estates, and obsolete and 
opposing claims were revived. No man could be 
secure against inquisitions which were sometimes 
carried back even to the time of Henry II., and the 
renewal of commissions for inquiry into defective 
titles, was a g^eat and increasing grievance during 
this reign. 

Discontents were caused also by the occasional 
execution of the laws against the Recusants, or those 

who refused the oath of supremacy. The Romanists 

i2 
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had hitherto attended the English wofship, bat 
now neglected it, and therehy rendered themselves 
liahle to a fine of twelve pence every Sunday. This 
fine was exacted from the mngistrates of Dublin, 
who were, moreover, imprisoned for stilLr^isxng 
to attend ; and when the chief famiUes of the Pale 
presented a spirited remonstrance in their 'favour, 
a correspondence was suspected between the recu- 
sant party in Ireland and the authors of the gun- 
powder plot in England. Further severities were 
exercised, and mutual distrust created between the 
government and people, sufficient to thwart the 
feeble efforts of Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Depu- 
ty, to promote the reform of the church, and the 
instruction of the Irish. 

In 1606 an anonymous letter was found on the 
floor of the council chamber, accusing the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell and their friends of a schevie 
of rebellion, in which they were to be supported by 
Spain. Upon the first alarm of government the 
two Earls hastily fled. James afterwards published 
a proclamation on the subject, in which he promised 
to produce proof of their treason; and to contradict 
the current report he declared, that he '^should have 
^^ thought it an unreasonable thing to trouble them 
^^for any different point in religion, before any man 
'^ could perceive by their conversation that they 
" made truly conscience of any religion." No proof 
of their guilt was ever offered except their precipi- 
tate escape, nor did they publish any exculpation 
or defence, so that over this event, which changed 
the face of the north of Ireland, a mystery stiU 
hangs. 
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Judges were sent immediately ihto the counties 
of the two Earls, who passed sentence of attainder 
upon them and their companions, and executed 
some persons for conspiring with them. By these 
mesins a vast tract of land was forfeited to the 
crown, which was increased by the rebellion of Sir 
Cahir O'Dogherty in the following year. Upon 
the death of that knight, and the dispersion of his 
adherents, a survey was made of all the forfeited 
lands in Cavan, Fermanagh, Armagh, Derry, Tyrone, 
and Donegal ; they comprised above half a million 
of Irish acres, the population of which was misera* 
bly scanty, and the agriculture almost extinct. 
James proposed to plant a colony upon them, ac- 
cording to a scheme in which great care and wisdom 
were displayed. After the survey, the lands were al- 
loted into portions of a thoi^and, fifteen hundred, 
and two thousand acres eadk, to be distributed be- 
tween three classes of persons : £nglish and Scotch 
undertakers, who were to settle a certain number of 
their own countrymen, not Recusants, as tenants 
upon lease ; servitors, or British who had served 
in Irdand, and might have English or Irish tenants, 
not Recusants ; and Irish, who were not limited in 
their choice of tenants. Provision was made for 
the building of towns, fojr schools, for the clergy, 
for improving the mode of living by enforcing the 
erection of stone houses, and for abolishing the old 
system of arbitrary exactions from the tenantry. 
The execution of this plan was, however, very de- 
fective ; the conditions were not fulfilled, and the 
high rents which the Irish offered induced many 
undertakers to suffer them to continue their old 
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grazing system, instead of taking English tenants 
who would have paid lower rents at first, but per- 
manently improved the land. None were more 
faulty in this respect than the citizens of London, 
to whom the town of Derry, hence called London- 
derry, and large tracts in its neighbourhood iiad 
been granted. Yet with all its defects, the Ulster 
plantation produced many benefits; towns were 
erected, and agriculture advanced, notwithstanding 
the old prejudices of the Irish against^ their neigh- 
bour's improvements, and their ideas of Tanistry, 
which made every member of the septs of 0*Neil 
and 0*Donnell consider himself personally robbed 
of the lands which had been forfeited by his chief. 

In 1612, a Parliament was called without the 
usual considtation of the Lords of the Pale. They 
being mostly Recusants, and jealous of the govern- 
ment, offended the King by petitioning against the 
creation of new boroughs, by which they foresaw 
that a majority would be secured for the adminis- 
tration. A majority of Protestants being returned, 
parties in Parliament ran so high that no business 
could be done. Chichester prorogued it, and en- 
deavoured to conciliate matters, but was opposed 
both by the Puritans,* who inveighed against the 
indulgence shown to Recusants, and the Recusants, 
who appealed to the King against the penal laws 
affecting them, and against the course taken in 
the elections. James heard their agents attentively, 
but dismissed them with a reprimand ; and when 

* This waa not a religious, but a political term ; H denoted a party 
of the new English in Ireland, who utterly opposed all toleratioii (^ 
the RomaniftB, and all indolgeiioe to the Ixiih, 
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Farlkuaent met again they concurred in granting 
a large subsidy to the crown^ in repealing the laWa 
against the mere Irish, and confixming the attainder 
of Tyrone and the settlanent of Ulster. Some 
btUs prepared against Jesuits and foreign priests 
were consequently dropped, buttheBecusants could 
not obtain any relaxation of the act of supremacy, 
which disqualified them from practising at the bar, 
or filling offices in the state. The last act of Chi- 
chester's government was a settlement in Leinster, 
on a plan similar to that of Ulster. Large tracts 
in Wicklow, Wexford, and the five central counties, 
which had been recoyered by the Irish after their 
first settlement, were found by the commissioners 
for inquiring into defective titles, to be legally ves* 
ted in the crown, and were accordingly disposed 
of. Much oppression and hardship were, in con- 
sequence, endured by the proprietors, some of whom 
had long been in peaceable possession, and were 
deprived a^en of the share allotted to them in the 
scheme of plantation. The O'Farrels of Longford, 
twenty-five of whom were totally ejected contrary 
to the King's express command, suffered most ex- 
tensively, and most unjustly, having been remarka- 
ble for their loyalty. 

The discontents thus caused, were increased by 
St. Jo)in, the next governor, who executed the sta- 
tutes against recusancy with some rigour, and 
offended some of his own party by disturbing their 
illegal usurpations of church lands. He was recall- 
ed. Lord Falkland succeeded him, and commis- 
sioners were sent to inquire into Irish grievances. 
These were found to be principally oppressions 
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arising from the new plantations, vexatioas inqui- 
ries after defective titles, the panisfamant of r^cac^ 
tory juries in the castle-chamber, (an arbitnry 
court like the English star-chamber) and the abuses 
in the military department. The latter were many 
and various ; large sums were regularly receiyedby 
influential men for troops, ^whose numbers were, 
falsely returned, and who never obtained any pay, 
being employed by their captains as menial servants, 
or allowed to quarter themselves upon the country, 
and to commit every violence under colour of mar- 
tial law. Added to these were the execution of 
the laws against Recusants, and tibe ecclesiastical 
courts, which were shamefully venal. Through the 
whole frame of society it was apparent that every 
thing was granted to fear er favour, and nothing 
to justice. Though these abuses were evident, 
it was not, however, deemed possible to reform 
them. 

The number of young men of family who would 
not work, and had not whereon to live, was felt to 
be so dangerous to the state that James gave them 
licence to enlist in the Spanish service. Their 
enrolment and embarkation was not effected with* 
out danger of tumult ; and when abroad they rallied 
round their exiled chiefs, and formed a centre for 
Irish discontent, and for the intrigues of Papal 
politicians. Notwithstanding these evils Irelaud 
improved in wealth, trade, and civilization, foreign 
commerce increased, and the customs proved a 
source of profitable revenue to the King ; though 
the expences of government stall bx exceeded the 
income. 
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A plant&tioa in Connaught was recommended 
to James as the best e3q>edient for raising money, 
and readily adopted, although grossly unjust, and 
likely to prove fax more lucrative to his servants 
than to himself. The present proprietors had al- 
ready during this reign paid large sums to have 
their grants renewed and enrolled, but through 
neglect in the officers of the Court of Chancery, 
this had not been done. Finding themselves now 
liable to be dispossessed, and not expecting sub* 
stantial justice, they offered U> double their compo- 
sition, and to give the King ten thousand pounds, 
being as much as he could have gained by a plan- 
tation. The King's death, however, put a stop to 
the scheme, but the feeling of insecurity which 
rendered them careless of their own property, and 
prone to covet that of others, was much increased, 
and fresh, seed sown for future troubles. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CHAaiXS I* THB ORACBS. BABL OF CORK. lORD WSNT- 
WORTH. BCHBMB FOR PLANTATION IN CONNAUOBT. 

LINBN MANUFACTURE. WBNTWORTH CRSATSD BARL OF 

BTRAFFORBB. PARSONS AND BORLA8B. ROOBB o'mOORB. 

« 

MACOUIRB. PLITNKBT. SIR WILLIAK COLB. (1625 tO 
1641.) 

On the accession of Charles I., the Recusants 
frustrated their own hopes, by celebrating their 
worship so conspicuously as to raise an outcry, which 
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the King dared not increase. It beeame needful to 
enlarge the army, and in d^ult of funds, the troops 
were quartered upon the country ; all parties, how- 
ever, soon concurred in offering contributions to 
remove this grievance, as well as others under which 
they had long suffered. In 1628 agents were sent 
into England, chiefly from the Recusants as the 
more numerous party, who agreed to give the King 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, on cer- 
tain conditions called '^graces ;'' these were princi- 
pally the suppression of abuses in the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts, in the use of martial law, and 
in the fees of the clergy, sheriffs, and other officers. 
The titles of the proprietors of Connaught were to 
be secured, and the King^s claim to estates limited 
to sixty years ; the Recusants were to be permitted 
to enjoy their inheritances, and to practice at the 
bar without taking the oath of supremacy. A Par- 
liament was to be forthwith held in Ireland to 
confirm the graces, but the royal promise and act of 
state satisfied the people for the time, and the con- 
tributions were regularly paid, although thepromised 
Parliament was not convened. 

All die religious sects of this age were upon 
principle eqimlly averse to toleration, and those who 
were supported by the state feared to grant Uberty, 
lest their opponents should become masters and 
deny it to them. While the more zealous of the 
clergy, headed by Usher, the famous Primate of 
Arms^h, loudly protested against the sale of toler- 
ation, the Roman Catholic priests, educated in a 
strong attachment to Spain, in admiration of those 
who had fallen in opposing Queen Elizabeth^ and 
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above all, in extraragaat ideas of Papal authority, 
formed a regular and compact body, dangerous to 
the govefnment, and md^tigable in fortifying the 
prejudices of their coimtrymen. Some of the infe« 
nor Protestant clergy, whose livings had been 
plundered, and who endeavoured to maintain them- 
selves by mortuaries, mary-'gallons, and similar 
obsolete exaeti<ms^ while their lives were by no means 
creditable^ conlribttted to these prejudices; yet 
it was the remark of an Irishman, that ^^ the King's 
priests were as bad as those of the Pope/' 

The Lords Cork and Ely, (who, after the removal 
of Lord Eedkland in 1630, were entrusted with the go- 
vemgnent nnd^ the title of Lords Justice^,) suppres- 
sed a Romiinist college, and fifteen religious houses 
in Dublin ; a fxooi that the penal laws had not pre- 
viously been rigidly executed, and .that the Roman- 
ists could bestow considerable property upon their 
clergy. Richard Boyle, called the great £arl of 
Cork, was an adventurer of Elizabeth's reign, who 
had purchased the lands granted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, settled an English colony, and sought to 
increase his fortune by the unusual methods of im- 
proving his own estates, instead of coveting those 
of others. He was of the Puritan party, and prose- 
cuted the Recusants so as to displease the King, 
who was more inclined to indulge them than the 
Puritans, and feared to offend a numerous party, 
from whom he hc^ed for a continuance of the free 
contributicm. For this purpose he employed his 
friend and minister Lord Wentworth, who, by play- 
ing upon the terrors of both Romanists and Protest- 
ants, obtained another grant of twenty thousand 
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pounds, and was in l6tS$ sent as Loid Deputy to 
Ireland. 

Wentworth hated the Paritahs as enemSeB to the 
royal prerogativie, and despised the Recosants as 
inhabitants of a conquered country. He resolv- 
ed to make his will the sole role of government, 
and was soon able to boast, that **lhe iGng was as 
absolute in Ireland, as any prince in the whole 
world.'* His first measure was to hold a Parliament, 
for the purpose of obtaining large subsidies without 
passing the promised graces ; by managing the elec- 
tions so as to balance the opposing parties, and awaken 
their mutual jealousies, he succeeded in his design. 
At the same time he forced the convocation toe^Mnfonn 
their canons and articles to thoifo of- the Bnglish 
Church ; he also laboured to improve the character 
and condition of the clergy, obliging many adventu- 
rers who had become possessed of tythes, among 
others th^ Earl of Cork, to restore them. He refused 
to levy the fine upon the Recusants, because he 
thought it "more Kkely to empty their pockets, than 
to convilice their consciences,*' but still c(»isidered 
.the peniftl laws as ^^a good rod to hold over them.'' 
He established in Dublin a High Commission Court, 
to take cognizance of o£Peiices against religion and 
morals, and to ** raise perhaps 'a good revenue to 
the crown." This was^ his main object, in attaining 
which he equally disregarded law, jusiieey and dis- 
cretion. Ill 16S5 he proceeded to his fiivourite 
project of a plantation in Connaught, by which he 
hoped to Secure to the King one fourth of all the 
lands, and rents from the remainder. With great 
labour and ingenuity, he found pretexts for invali- 
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dating all grants in Connaughtand Clare ; and, with 
equal address, procured juties to give a verdict for 
the crown in all the counties except Galway, the 
sheriff, of which he fined one thousand pounds, and 
summoned the jurors to the castle chamber, where 
they were fined four thousand pounds each. These 
pieparatoiy measuresi however, created, by their 
extreme injustice) so much discontent, that the 
scheme coulA not be completed. 

To Wentworth Irelajid is indebted for the linen 
numufacture. He impearted the best seed, and skilful 
workmen fipomHoUandand Flanders, bestowed great 
care in perfecting the fabric, and expended above 
twenty thousand pwnds of his own property in esta- 
blishing the cultivation of flax, and the manufacture 
of linen in Ulster ; both have ever* since flourished 
there, and been a principal cause of the prosperity 
of that province. He also kept the army within the 
bounds of strict discipline, and by promoting order, 
and suffering no oppressor but himself, he increased 
the se<mrity of commerce, and multiplied, shipping 
a hundred fold. Notwithstanding the design against 
Connaugbt,«nd the injuries inflicted upon individu- 
als, Wentworth's government was, upon the whole, 
very beneficial to Ireland, and needed only longer 
continuance to have introduced those habits of or- 
der and industry, which would have prepared the 
people for a greater Aaxe of public liberty. 

In 1639, having rendered effectual service to the 
King, by preventing the Scots in Ulster from aiding 
the insurrection of their brethren at home, be was 
made Earl of Strafforde and Lord Lieutenant. 
Charlesy having been persuaded, by the boasting 
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pretensions of Randal Mac Donnell, Earl of Antrim, 
chief of a clan which had not long left the Hebrides^ 
to give him a commisfflon to raiiie his fdlowers, and 
carry them oyer into Scotland to oppose the Earl of 
Argyle, Strafforde represented the danger of sach 
a measure, and advised an increase of the regalar 
forces. His counsel was adopted, and a Parliament 
was called in 1640, which, with profesBiong of ar- 
dent zeal for the throne, voted four subsidies; nine 
thousand men were speedily levied, armed, and as- 
sembled at Carrickfergus, but when Strafforde left 
his deputy Wandesford to collect the subsidies, no 
money could be raised. The assessment was arbi- 
trary and oppressive, and resistance to the royal 
prerogative, already popular in England, speedily 
became so in Ireland. When Parliament again 
assembled, bodi Puritans and Recusants united in 
representing grievances, and regulating the assess- 
ment Charles, irritated, ordered the leaf on which 
the latter resolution was entered, to be torn out of 
their journals; but they were not thus to be dismay- 
ed. A remonstrance against grievances endured 
imder Strafforde, for which his notorious disreg^d 
of legal restraints furnished sufficient matter, was 
drawn up, and sent to London by the hands of a 
committee formed of Recusants and Puritans. The 
Irish and English Parliaments united in impeach- 
ing him for treason, and he was subiSequently con- 
victed and executed. ' 

By coalescing with the prosecutors of Strafforde, 
the committee acquired a degree of power, which 
induced the K4ng to court them ; he accordingly 
replaced the torn leaf in the journals of Parliament^ 
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and suffered them^ upon the >dealii of Waudesford, 
to name Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlase, 
Lords Justices. Borlase was an old and indolent 
soldier^ a mere tool in the hands of his colleague 
Parsons ; the latter had been one of the most aetiiTe 
and unprincipled speculators in plantations and de- 
fective titlesi. His prosecution of the O'Bymes af*- 
fords sen example of almost every grievance which 
had of late years aAicted Ireland. The orders of 
two sovereigns to secctre their inheritance were dis- 
obeyed, and a tide found for the crown, that Parsons 
and another adventurer might share the sp^ls. 
O'Byme and his son Hugh were imprisoned on a 
false accusation ; one witness was tortured to obtain 
evidence against them, and others, because they 
would not give it, were broi^ht to the gallows ; 
a grand jury of unqualified persons, of which the 
foreman was their mortal enemy, and the second 
had seized on part of their lands, was packed, and 
found a bill against them for treason ; and when 
at length they were liberated, through the efforts 
of their Mends, the greater part of their estates 
remained in the hands of Parsons. Such had been 
the conduct of the man who was now allbwed to 
bring the supreme power into contempt. 

The Irish Parliament now commenced a vigorous 
course of reform. They represented their grievan- 
ces to the King, who was willing to gratify them 
in most points ; they, however, would not now rely 
on his royal word, and he accordingly directed bills 
for securing the proprietors of Connaught, limiting 
the King's title to sixty years, and conferring other 
important benefits, to be prepared. The vigour of 

k2 
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Parliament soon stopped the arbitrary proceedings 
of the new courts ; bat they had so entirdy super- 
seded the ordinary tribunals, that the latter now 
proved inadequate to the excited state of society. 
The King being unable, for want of money, to pay 
off the army, it had long lain idle at Carrickfergos. 
A sufficient sum having at length been raised, it 
was disbanded, and preparations made to embark 
the men for Spain. The English Parliament, how- 
ever, supported by the Irish committee, succeeded 
in stopping the enrolment, and the soldiers were 
turned loose upon the country, already too full of 
proud and indigent swordsmen. Soon after this 
measure, although the promised graces were daily 
expected, and no tranquillity could be h(^>ed till 
they were made permanent laws, the Justices pro- 
rogued tbe Parliament 

At this juncture, Roger, the descendant of the 
O'Moore expelled from Offally in Queen Mary's 
time, was sent to Ireland by the young O'Neil, the 
natural leader of the exiled Irish. O'Moore was 
a man of talent and address, able to penetrate the 
dispositions of men, and, by working upon their 
passions, to convert them to his purpose. His chief 
argument was the success of the Scotch in the re- 
cent war. He first applied to Connor Lord Mac- 
guire, who being young, dissipated, and in debt, 
and imjustly deprived of part of his estate, was 
easily induced to seek his rights by taking up arms. 
Philip O'ReiUy, Tirlogh O'Neil, and Macmahon 
were equally ready to adopt a measure so consonant 
to the Irish character. They were, moreover, 
alarmed by the threats uttered, both in England 
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and Scotlaiid, and by the Irish governors, against 
the Romanists ; and were enooiiraged.by the facility 
with which each copld raise his own clan, and seize 
upon the nearest fort, while, by choosing a day late 
in the autumn for their insurrection, they might 
secure themselves until the spring from the English 
forces. G*Moore found less encouragement from 
the gentlemen of the Pale ; one only, Colonel 
Plunket, was led by his vanity and poverty to enter 
into the design. Fli^iket, having persuaded him* 
self and others, that his friends would take the 
same course, urged the seizure, by a select party 
of the conspirators, of the castle and city of Dub- 
lin. 

In the mean time O'Neil and O'Donnell, the ex- 
iled chiefs, both came to an untimely end. Colonel 
Owen Roe 0*Neil, however, pursued the intrigues 
of his kinsman abroad, while Sir Fhelim, now the 
nominal chief of the clan, joined the conspirators at 
home. His influence was small, and his character 
contemptible, but he joined with Plunket and Hugh 
O'Byme in levying men under pretence of the 
Spanish service ; and, although the regular enlist- 
ment had been stopped, and these leaders were 
known to be needy, desperate, and disaffected, they 
were allowed to arm and train their Irish followers. 
The conspirators held their final meeting on the 
fifth of October, 1641, and fixed the twenty-third 
for the day of rising ; O'Moore, Macguire, Macraa- 
hon, and O'Byme, with two hundred followers, were 
appointed to surprise the castle of Dublin, while 
the other chiefis were charged, each with the seizure 
of a Ibrt in his own neighbourhood. 
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Parsons had been warned by the English secie- 
taxy of state^ some »onths before, to beware of an 
insoixeotion, as the nnusoal movements among the 
Irish abroad, and the activitjr of the priests, were 
said to proceed firoan such a des^n. Sir William 
Cole, governor of Enniskillen, whose duty and po- 
sition required vigilanee, wrote on the fourth of 
October to Parsons, informing him of several suspi- 
cious circumstances, and was marely thanked for 
his information* The letter which he sent to Par- 
sons on the twenty-first, and the receipt of which 
Parsons denied, would have enabled that iniquitous 
governor entirely to frustrate the conspiracy ; but 
such was not his desire, and he persisted in main- 
taininghis supineness to the last moment. The castle 
of DubUncontainedkrge stores of ajtmsand ammu- 
nition, and was guarded by only forty halberdiers, 
whose usual military duties were confined to attend- 
ing the Lords Justices to church. The army was 
weak, and dispersed in garrisons, and Parsons care- 
Ailly abstained from taking any measures for 
assembling or strengthemng it. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TWBNTT-THIRD OF OCTOBSR. RISING IN UI^STSR, VORGBS 
COMMISSION. COOTB. ADYBNTURBRS' ACT. INDICT- 
MENTS. THB RACK. MONROE. SYNODS. CONFlDBRATB 
CATHOLICS. SARL OF LBVBN, OWEN o'nEIL. GSNBRAL 
ASSEMBLY. RBMQNSTRANCE OF TRIM. CESSATION OF 

ARMS. (1641 to 1643.) 

Late in the evening of the twenty-second of Octo- 
ber, 1641, Sir William Parsons went to Chichester 
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House on College Gieen, where his coljk^gue Bor- 
lase resided, and stated that he had just received 
intelligence of a plot for the surprise of DuUin 
castle, and a general instirrection the next morning. 
Borlase, astonished, sent for some of the council, and 
at length dispatched messengers in pursuit of 
O^Connolly, the informer, who had g<me to seek 
further particulars. O'ConnoUy was found in the 
hands of the watch, too drunk tospeak intelligibly ; 
and, after resting a few hours, was examined before 
the Lords Justices. He declared that Hugh Mac- 
mahoU had told him, that the Irish were ready to 
seize all the places of strength befofe ten oVlock 
the next morning, andtoqit off all the English who 
would not join them. His deposition is, in many 
parts, obviously false, and, from his former connex- 
ions, and the conduct of Parsons, it appears probable 
that he had been acting as a spy. Time was, by 
this delay, allowed for the escape of O'Moore and 
all the chiefs in Dublin, except Lord Macguire and 
Macmahon, who were taken. The latter, while 
waiting for examination, drew with chalk upon the 
floor, figures of men suffering on the gibbet, or by 
the sword, which the terrified spectators fancied 
pourtrayed their fate ; but, from his boast that his 
death would be amply revenged, he evidently in- 
tended to represent his own. In the mean time, 
during the whole night strange horsemen continued 
pouring into the suburbs, but the Justices still 
remained on College Grreen, until they were joined 
by Sir Francis WiUoughby. He had travelled from 
Gal way through a country perfectly quiet, and was 
amazed to find the gates of Dublin shut, and the 
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Justices without the walls. At his suggesdcmthey 
hurried to the casde, and published to the panic- 
struck citizens a proclaniatinnj that a plot had 
been discovered, fiemed ^'by some evil affected 
Irish Papists, universally throughout the king- 
dom.'* 

The rising took place in Ulster as it had been 
concerted. The MacguireiB and Macmahons seized 
all the places of strengdi in Monaghan and Ferma- 
nagh, and O'Reilly and O'Farrell, sheriffs of Cavan 
and Longford, summoned their followers, and ejected 
the English with the regularity of a legal process. 
The O'NeilsT possessed themselves of Tyrone, and 
Sir Fhelim disgraced himself at the outset, by cap- 
turing Sir Tobias Caulfield, governor of Chariemont, 
and his faiHily, while p«xtaking their hospitality. 
In plimdering the castle, he found the great seal 
of Scotland attached to a docnment, and immediate- 
ly conceived the idea of forging a commission from 
the King, which was accordingly aiinoi:inced, and 
afterwards published, though never recognized by 
O'Moore and the main body of insurgents. Within 
seven days the Irish, besides these counties, were 
masters of Leitrim, Derry, Antrim, and part of 
Down, except the Scotch settlements, which were 
not disturbed ; and the towns of Derry, Coleraine, 
Lisbume, Carrickfei^s, and EnniskUlen, which 
were defendied by their governors, and filled with 
English fugitives. In Cavan and Longford, plun- 
der had been prevented by the sheriffs, but, in gene- 
ral, booty was the great object of the indigent 
Irish, and the despoiled settlers escaped with 
little more than their lives. Some returned to 
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England, and others fled to Dublin, where many 
of diem enlisted,, and amply revenged themselves 
on their plimderers. 

The Lords of the Pale, Imt from taking part in 
the insorrection, hastened on the twen^-fourth of 
October to Dublin to profess their loyalty, and five 
days aifterwards, induced the Justices to publish an 
GXfixxMxny proclamatiim, restricting the plot to 
^^ eertain of the merelndi of Ulster, and others who 
bad joined with them.'' They also requested arms 
to defend themselres, which were denied ; when, at 
length, a few were granted, the Justicres almost im* 
mediately diemailded them again, forbidding at the 
same lime all resort- to Dublin, and 'forcing the 
cxnmtry gentlemen to remain hi' their houses ex- 
posed to the rebels. The safety of Dublin engrossed 
all their caress th^ey refused to coneu^r in measures 
for restraining the Wicklbw septs, who accordingly, 
with the 0*Tooles of Carlow, took up arms in No* 
vembet. Oile proclamaticm of pardon was., however, 
published, but it was addiessed only to the counties 
of Cavan, Longfbrd, and East and West Meath, 
(in the two latter of which theire were no rebels,) 
and freeholdesB were excepted, aa well as those who 
could not restore the property they had taken, or 
who had shed blood in any action. If nmrdei:s had 
been perpetrated, they would certainly ha^6 been 
excepted. The first act of that nature seems to 
have been conmiitted by a detachment of Scots, 
sent by the King to assist Colonel Chichester at 
Carrickfergus ; they fell iqion some miserable Iris^ 
in Island Magee,- adjoining that town, and slai^h- 
teredmany&milies. The Irish, in revenge, massacred 
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some of their prisonens, Lord Caulfield among the 
rest, and the savage passions of the multitude onee 
let loose, could not he controuled. Their <Usorders 
produced weakness, and they met witii many re- 
pulses, until they changed their place, marched 
southward, and besieged Drogheda. 

Though the greater part of the kii^cnn yet re- 
mained tranquil, much dissaitisfBLctton existed^ which 
would hare been most easily removed by the: con- 
firmation of the graces by Pkdiament This, how- 
ever, the Justices would not penmt, and were with 
difficulty persuaded to aUow the hcmses to meet at 
all. They assembled on the seventeenth of Novem- 
ber, in the castle, summndedby a formidable guard; 
their offers to assist in the suppression c{ the rebel- 
lion were coldly and suspiciously reoeived, and their 
vote of supplies was passed, almost against the wiU 
of the luotds Justices. Being allowed to sit only 
two days, the Lords sent two of their number to 
the King, with a representation that no. man of 
note was engaged in the rebellion, and that if the 
Earl of Ormonde were entrusted with the govern- 
ment, they could suppress it without aid from 
England. The Justices, however^ prevailed with 
the English Parliamaftt to arrest the agents on their 
journey, and destroy their papers. 

No warlike expedition had yet been attempted 
by these miserable governors. They now sent a 
detachment to relieve Drogheda, who, meeting a 
body of rebels, threw down their arms, and fled 
without firing a shot, thus affording the insurgents 
a seasonable supply of arms. Jn December a small 
reinforcement of men and money arrived from 
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England ; the txoops had been already much aug- 
mented by new leides among the settlecfi who had 
fled fimn the north. Sk Charles Coote^ the most 
barbarous disciple o£ t^t saar^e school, the wars 
of Desmond and Tyrone, was the £Bivoniite com- 
mander ; he not only exeeuJed his ordexs to ^^ kill, 
bnm^ and destroy" the rebels, and those who har- 
boured them, but slau^ttered every imfortnnate 
creature diat came m his way. On Ins return from 
one of his murderous expeditions in Wicklow, 
he was made. goTemor of Dublin ; and the lords 
of the Pale, when summoned to confer with 
the Justices in timt city, alleged his character 
and ccmduct as a reason for their refusal to 
obey. 

Notwithstanding the insubs of a government 
which wouM not protect, them, it was the middle of 
December before these lords resolved to take up 
arms in self d^nce. They appointed a meeting 
with Roger OMoore and other rebel Irish chiefs, on 
the hiU of Crofty. As the chiefs approached, Lord 
Gormasiston.enqiiired, why they entered armed into 
the Pale ? " We come," replied O'Moore, " to 
mifcji^ftw bis Majesty^s prerogative, and the free- 
dom of our eonsoienoes, and to make the subjects 
in Ireland as fme as thotle in England.'' This 
conference produced a formal union; and the lords 
of tiie Pale, after making a vain attempt to obtain 
redress from government, levied their followers, 
appointed their own officers, and, in January, 1642, 
made Lord Grormanston general of Meath. The 
rebellion had by this time spread through the is- 
land. The cruelties of the President, St. Leger, 
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who punished petty robberies by indiscriminate 
masseiere, kindled the flame in Mnnvter. In CoB'- 
naughty the influence of the Earl of Clanricarde and 
St. Albans, a man more distinguished by his noble 
character than by his splendid alliances, could not 
prevent the oppressed and injured people from seek- 
ing redress by arms. The O'Briens in Clare aban- 
doned their chief, the Earl of Thomond, and joined 
the insurgents ; the Butlers pursued the same course 
under Lord Mountgarret, who made himself master 
of the family and castles of his kinsman the Earl of 
Ormonde. Ormonde having, by conmiand of the 
Justices, desolated the Pale for an extent of seven- 
teen miles in length and twenty-five in breadth, 
was threatened by Mountgarret with reprisals i^n 
his family ; he replied, "if my wife and children 
shall receive injury from men, I will never revenge 
it upon women and children ; which, as it would 
be base and unchristian, so it would be infinite- 
ly below the value I set my wife and children 
at." 

The misconduct of the Justices would not alone 
have caused this general defection. It must be ascri- 
bed, in part, to the declaration made by the English 
Parliament, to whom the King had entrusted the 
care of Ireland, that Popery should never be tolerated 
in that country, to their diverting the supplies of 
the war to their own use, and above all, to the ini- 
quitous act of adventurers. This act, which was 
published in London in February, was a project for 
raising a million of money, by the sale of two mil- 
lions and a half acres of forfeited lands ; it also de- 
prived the King of his power to pardon, and reserved 
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to the Parliament the right of declaring the rebellion 
terminated. As a preparation for this act, the 
Justices, after clearing the prisons by martial law 
of such as were not freeholders, assembled juries to 
find indictments for treason against the landed pro- 
prietors; three thousand bills were accordingly 
found in two days, against persons of whom the 
greater number were afterwards proved innocent. 
A commission was also issued to collect evidence 
relative to the murders committed by the. rebels in 
Ulster. Fifteen large folio volumes were soon filled 
by the commissioners, with horrible accounts of the 
slaughter of one hundred and fifty thousand Pro- 
testants, ghost stories, and all manner of absurdities. 
The depositions have been correctly described, as 
relations of ^^what this body heard another body 
say,'^ and are totally imworthy of notice, except for 
die credulity with which they were received. Up- 
on, the best calculations, there were not at 'the 
time more than twenty thousand Protestants in all 
Ulster. Upon this evidence is chiefly founded 
the well-known fiction of the ^^ detestable Irish 
massacre,"' which has received a degree of easy 
credit quite unaccountable, even by the political 
frauds and religious prejudices which first gave the 
story currency in England. 

Drogheda^ having been blockaded all the winter 
by the Irish, hadsuffeted greatly from famine, until 
some provisions arrived by sea ; the Justices, how- 
ever, would not permit any hostile attempt to 
succour it until March, when they allowed Lord 
Ormonde to ^^ bum, kUl^ and destroy'' as fetr as the 
Boyne. The besiegers had in the mean time so 
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dimifiished, tbat Sb: Henry Tichbome^ gpovemor of 
Drogheda, marolnng out against th^n, put them to 
flight, and, with a small Teinforcenient £roi& Or- 
monde, reeovmped Diaididk, but the Jostioes would 
not suffsr him to {mrsiie diem fiurth^. During 
this expeditioa, many persons of property, who had 
been foreed to supply ^e insurgents with food, 
eaane to Lord Ormonde, and were by him convey- 
ed to Dublin for protection. The Justices, however, 
cast them into prison, notwi&standing their known 
innocence, and detained them^igfalBen mondis, till 
they were rdeased through Ormonde's intercession. 
Lest tiuB sevvrily should notbe snffieieiitlynlamiing, 
the Justioes put one of lliem,.Patri!ek Bamewall of 
Kilbrew, to the nude, and &xaa effectiiidly deterred 
others fijom.seddmg mercy at their hands. The 
rack was also employed by them in another case. 
The English FarUament had already hinted at the 
King's concurrence with the rebels, and now, anx- 
ious to prevent him from undertaking the war in 
perseo, op^ily accused him of haring^colnmisBioned 
them ; and to obtain proof of the feet, the Justices 
tortured both Httgh Macmahosi, and Sir John 
Seade, a gentleman of the lUe, but without suc- 
cess. 

The rebels were at this time eSLtremely diiq^irited, 
and totally disunited. Lord <jlorman8ixm died of 
grief and anxiety, and Lord Moiintgarret ^vas de- 
feated by Ormonde at Kilrush ; the northern InA 
were unable to face an army of two ^thou8and five 
hundred Scots^ which^ under die ihdspendent com- 
mand o£ their general Monib^, todk possession of 
Carriddecgns, according to a tireaty concluded ia 
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£ngland. Monroe took Newry, and hanged there 
sixty men, ten women, and two priests, for what 
crime it does not appear ; he then refused to pursue 
the Irish, and occupied himself in carrying on a 
cattle trade between Carrickfergus and Scotland, 
which was highly profitable to himseK, but ruinous 
to the British. The Irish, however, seeing no hope 
of an end to the war, began to concert measures of 
union. The Ulster Romanist clergy first met in 
synod, declared the war just and righteous, and 
denounced excommunication against murderers. 
A general synod was held at Ealkenny in May, 
which, with the concurrence of the laity, framed 
an oath of association to be taken by the ^^ Confede- 
rate Catholics." A general council was appointed, 
and also one for each province, until delegates 
should meet in a General Assembly, in Octo- 
ber. 

The summer passed away in desultory warfare. 
The northern chiefii, dreading the arrival of the 
Earl of Leven with a larger army of Scots, were de- 
vising means of escaping by sea, when Colonel 
Owen Roe O'Neil landed at Donegal, with arms, 
ammunition, and officers. He was cautious and 
prudent, and had acquired considerable renown in 
the Spanish service ; by his talents and influence 
he superseded Sir Phelim 0*Neil, whose violence 
and cruelty he bitterly reproached. His first care 
was to discipline his men, and to punish marauders. 
While thus engs^ed, he was threatened by the Earl 
of Leven at the head of twenty-one thousand men ; 
but the Earl, having surveyed Charlemont, where 

0*Neil was posted, suddenly drew back his forces^ 
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and returned to Scotliind, telling Monroe, that '^he 
would have the worst of it, if ever Owen Roe got 
together an army.** In Connaught, the President, 
Lord Ranelagh, was disposed to concur with Lord 
Clanricarde in preserving peace by moderate mea- 
sures, but was thwarted by Grenville, Hamilton, 
and the younger Sir Charles Coote, (the elder had 
been killed at Trim,) who executed with barbarous 
fidelity the Justices* orders to ^^ kill, btirh, and de* 
stroy** all who harboured rebels. They thus drove 
the country into rebellion ; Lord Ranelagh was be- 
seiged in AtUone, and relieved with difficulty by 
Ormonde, whose soldiers, being little under his 
controul, committed dreadful havoc. One of Lord 
Clanricafde*s most fertile baronies having been 
ravaged by them, he could obtain no redress, but 
was told that it was done ^' by mistake.** Similar 
mistakes were committed by Lord Forbes, who with 
a squadron raised in England by the adventurers* 
money, spent the summer upon the coast, plun- 
dering and destroying the property of those who 
were attached to the King, but not firing a shot 
against the insurgents. 

In Munster, the want of provisions and ammu- 
nition reduced St. Leger to inactivity, which, 
preying upon his restless spirit, caused his death. 
He was succeeded by Lord Inehiquin, deserved- 
ly called by the Irish, "the bloody Murrough 
O'Brien,** who, although he defeated the insiirgents 
at Liscarrol, suffered similar difficulties. The 
army of Lord Ormonde was also perishing for 
want, and actually began to plunder Dublin, while 
the Justices and their cabal were diverting to 
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their pmate tise ibe small supplies which reached 
them. The ships which defended the Channel 
haTing been withdrawn by the English Parlia- 
ment, the long promised succour of France, to- 
gether widi Colonel FrestoU) brother of Lord 
Oormanston, and many other gdod officers, were 
safdy landed, and the Confederates enjoyed plenty 
and security, while the government was in the last 
distress. No conciliatory spirit, however, appeared; 
the absence of Ormonde and other peers with the 
army, and the exclusion of all who were in insur- 
rectton, or had been indicted for high treason, re- 
duced the Irish Parliament to a small minority ^ who 
occupied themselves in copjring the intolerant de- 
crees of the English Parliament, and voting 
destruction to their opponents. 

The General Assembly of the Confederates met at 
Kilkenny,i& October; havingprofessedtheirloyalty, 
they formed a provisional representative govern- 
ment, consisting of local councils for each barony, 
covmly, and province, and one supreme council char- 
ged with the direction of all affairs. The clergy, 
who sat separately, betrayed some extravagance in 
their dedire to recover church lands, but met with 
Uttle encouragement from the laity. Four distinct 
parties — the clergy, who ruled the poor, — the law- 
yers, who swayed the rich, — ^the first insurgents, — 
and the confederates, were plainly discerned in this 
assembly, and soon began to produce those dissen- 
sions which ruined their cause. Owen 0*Neil was 
made general of Ulster, and Preston of Leinster, 
and the first insurgents were offended by the exclu- 
sion of Sir Phelim and O^Moore from office ; all, 
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however, concurred in petitioning the King that 
their grierances might he redressed. 

The distressof the government andarmy continued 
to increase. The latter sent agents to the English 
Parliament, who, during two months, could obtain 
no other answer from the Committee for Irish affairs, 
than ^^ we have not time to go over the threshold to 
save Ireland.** Weary of neglect, they repaired to the 
King at Oxford, who, having nothing but courtesy 
to bestow, employed it so well as to increase his 
interest in the army. The Earl of Ormonde, lately 
created Marquis, was as general, possessed of great 
influence among the troops, and used it for the 
King, while patiently waiting for an opportunity to 
supplant Parsons and his cabal in the govern- 
ment. 

The first petition of the insurgents which reached 
the throne was transmitted by Ormonde ; another 
from the General Assembly was afterwards sent, 
and at length a commission to treat with ''the 
rebels, and hear their grievances,** was addressed 
to the Lords Ormonde and Clanricarde, and some 
other councillors. A meeting was accordingly held 
at Trim, on the eighteenth of March, 1643, and the 
Confederates presented a remonstrance, detailing 
their grievances. The conditions which they de- 
manded were not unreasonable in themselves, but 
were such as the King could not grant without 
alienating his own best friends, and closing the 
door of reconciliation with the English Parliament. 
Ormonde was not at the meeting, being engaged 
in an expedition to Ross. This expedition had 
been planned by the Justices, in order to^ employ 
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Lord Lisle, and with the view of undermining Or- 
monde^s credit with the army ; but when they found 
the latter determined to command it in person, they 
speedily obliged him, by withholding supplies, to 
return home. On his way he met and defeated Gene- 
ral Preston, who had unaccountably quitted a strong 
portion, but owing to the sudden disappearance of 
Lord Lisle and the cavalry in the midst of the bat- 
tle, the victory produced no advanti^e. 

The King, despairing of peace, was anxious for a 
temporary cessation of amis in Ireland, that he might 
employ his army at home ; while the English Parlia- 
ment was equally anxious to prolong the contest. 
PafBotis, however, was at length temtoved, and a new 
comnxission was issued to Onnonde and others, to 
negotiate a truce. The affair made little progress 
during the summer ; the Confederates were success- 
ful in thei field, and Ormonde, fearing lest he should 
have to account to the Parliament for his conduct, 
would not advance a step without the concurrence 
of tbe council and chi^ officers. He finally obtain- 
ed iheiir signatures to a declaration of the absolute 
necessity of the measure, before he concluded, on 
the fiftecaiih of September, an iigi^ement for a ces- 
sation of aims for a year. The Confederates were 
thus stopped in the midst of their success ; they en- 
gaged to piovick food for Oimsonde's anay, and to 
give the Kingtiiirty thousand poundii when tbego- 
verranent had reduced the citizens of Dublin to the 
iHmost distress, to supply the troop^ tvhich yet 
were disofeganieed by want. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SNOLIBH EARUAMEMT. OBMONDX, LORD LIEUTINANT^ AN- 
TRIM. MONROX. TRKATT AT OXFORD, WITH ORMOBDE. 
THE NUNCIO. GLAMORGAN. TRBATIB8. BATTLS OF 
BBNBURB. o'NSIL. SYNOD. THB NUNCI0*8 GOVERN- 
MENT. SIBGX OF DUBLIN. ORMONDE TREATS WITH THE 
PARLIAMENT AND, DBPART8. (1 643 tO 1647.) 

The English Parliament, in pursuance of their 
design to oppose the cessation of arms, published a 
'^ declaration of the progress of the Irish rebellion/' 
to be read in all churches in England. This docu- 
ment imputed the first conspiracy to the King and 
Queen, repeated all the falsehoods of Parsons and 
his party, and adduced, as evidence, the hearsay 
relations of weak and credulous fugitives, in support 
of the popular fiction of the Irish massacre. Many 
of the King^s own partisans were dius led to regard 
with horror, any coalition with a people so barbarous 
as the Irish were represented to be ; but the Pro- 
testant forces in Ireland, under the severe pressure 
of want, were deaf to all arguments against the 
truce. Monroe alone left his quarters, and 
slaughtered some miserable peasants, who, upon 
the fedth of the treaty, were gathering their harvest, 
but soon, at the request of Ormonde, consented to 
wait further orders, before he prosecuted the war. 

Though the Parliament ships guarded the coast, 
and the Confederates found much difficulty in rai- 
sing money and provisions, according to their en- 
gagement, Ormonde contrived, during the winter, 
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to send several reg^ents to support the King in 
Cheshire. These troops, (who were "called Irish," 
says Clarendon, "for distinction, there not heing 
one Irishman among them,") at first gained several 
advantages, but being at length defeated, most of 
the men entered the Parliament service. Lord 
Inchiquin sent also a large part of the Munster 
forces to Bristol ; but the officers, among whom Sir 
Richard Grenville was conspicuous, having acqui- 
red the habit of plundering and burning in Ireland, 
injured the King more than they served him« 

In January 1644, the Marquis of Ormonde was 
made Lord Lieutenant, and commanded by the 
King to govern Ireland according to his own dis- 
cretion, observing, however, these four points : to 
prevent the Irish from taking up arms again, by 
holding out hopes of future &vour ; to keep M on- 
roe in Ireland, and buy him over if possible ; to 
persuade the Irish to go over to the King's assist- 
ance ; and to get from them aU the warlike stores 
he could, Ormonde in return, requested that a 
store of provisions might be sent ; that he might 
be entrusted with authority to pardon individual 
Irish ; that offices might be left vacant, or given to 
moderate Irish Protestants ; and that the schemes 
of projectors might not be too much regarded. So 
litde attention was paid to his desires, that the Earl, 
now Marquis, of Antrim, was sent to increase his 
difficulties. This notorious projector, after twice 
escaping from Moiiroe, now flattered himself that 
the Confederates would give him the chief com- 
mand of all their forces, and allow him to carry ten 
thousand men to England for the King. They, 
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being yet styled rebels by the govenunent, and 
having to defend themselves against Monroe and 
his adherents, whom Antrim in vain endeavoured 
to persuade to peaceable measures, of .cou]:se refiised. 
He was, in consequence, ready in disgust to aban- 
don the levy of his clansmen to assist Montrose in 
Seotland, the only practicable paxt of his ]»roject. 
Through the exertions of Ormonde, three thousand 
men were at length sent over, under the c^niuna^id 
of the brave Alea^ander Mac D6nnell, called Col- 
kitto,.who took so prominent a part in Mpnt^se's 
romantic exploits. To oppose them, Monroe was 
recalled ; but being lately married, and by no means 
anxious to leave his profitable trade in Ulster, be 
encouraged mutiny among his men, and wa^ allow- 
ed to remain, while many of the country people, and 
some Irish east off by the confederates, for their 
crimes, enlisted on behalf of the Scottish Covenant 
Soon afterwards Monroe received a commission to 
command in Ulster for the Parliament, togeth^ 
with some money and provisions, by which the 
hungry troops of settlers were easily induced to join 
him. In June, he suddenly led out hia axmy, but 
the Irish, though unprepared, collected a force 
which restricted his predatory excursions* Lord 
Casdehaven also marched against him, and the two 
armies, after encamping six weeks close to each 
other, parted at last, says Ormonde, ^^ without hav- 
ing done either so much hafm, as a sound firay in 
a fair might almost have done.^' 

In the mean time commissioners had been sent 
Arom the Confederates to treat with, the King at 
Oxford ; a Committee of the Irish privy council 
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also attended him, and Sir Charles Coote, with 
some others, appeared as Protestant agents. The 
Commissioners first presented their demands, which 
were rejected as too high ; they afterwards gave in 
articles, the basis of which was, the repeal of the 
penal laws against popery, a free Parliament with 
a suspension of Poynings' act, and a general am- 
nesty, except for murders committed on either side. 
The Protestant agents, on the other hand, required 
the suppression of popery, new plantations, the 
punishment of all accused of favouring the rebel- 
lion, and ample compensation to the Protestants for 
all losses. The Privy Councillors were scarcely 
more reasonable, demanding, as a preliminary, that 
the Confederates should be disarmed. Charles sa- 
tisfied himself, by means of Ormonde's inquiries, 
that the Irish Protestants did not really wish the 
extermination of their opponents ; but the general 
feeling in England against popery was so strong, 
that his ministers dared not propose peace with the 
Confederates even on the most moderate terms. 
Their agents were accordingly dismissed with assu- 
rances, that Ormonde should have power to grant 
their requests, and conclude with them ; and thus 
the King incurred the odium of treating with the 
Romanists, without obtaining the advantage of peace. 
Ormonde did not receive his authority till July, 
and even then was naturally averse to the risk of a 
measure, too dangerous forthe King himself. Inch- 
iquin, having broken the truce, declared for the 
Parliament, and drove out the Romanists of Cork, 
Kinsale, and Youghal. Ormonde was request- 
ed by the Confederates to take the command of 
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their troops, to resist Inchiquin and the Scots, but 
he excused himself, saying that not ten Protes- 
tants would follow him. While the Protestants 
suspected him on account of his affinity with many 
of the chief Romanists, his kinsmen accused him 
of an unnatural opposition to their interests, and 
the King perplexed him by varying and contradic- 
tory commands. The conferences for a treaty were 
several times broken oflF and renewed, amid increa- 
sing difficulties on both sides. . Among the Confe- 
derates, the church party, who had opposed the 
cessation, grew daily more powerful and clamorous. 
Ormonde's own officers engaged in plots for deli- 
vering up Dundalk, Drogheda, and Dublin itself, 
to the Parliament ; and the latter, to deter the Irish 
from sending succours to the King, published an 
ordinance, that all Irishmen, or Papists bom in Ire- 
land, found in arms in England, Wales, or on the 
sea, should be immediately executed by martial 
law. Lord Macguire, notwithstanding his claim 
to be tried by the Peers of his own country, was 
condemned and executed in London, by order of 
the Parliament ; he refused, to the last moment of 
his existence, to accuse the King of being concerned 
in the rebellion, and replied to exhortations to ab- 
jure the Romanist faith, by entreaties that he might 
be allowed to pray while there was yet time. 

These severities, however, had less eflfect in delay- 
ing the treaty, than some successes of the Confede- 
rates against Inchiquin, and the rumour that "a 
rich Italian bishop was coming to spend his fortune 
in their cause." The Pope had appointed as Nun- 
cio, Rinuccini, bishop of Fermo, a vain, fiery, and 
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bigotted churchman, who conceived himself destined 
to bring back the British isles to the obedience of 
Rome. While yet in France, he endeavoured to 
treat with the Queen of England, upon terms con- 
certed by some English Recusants at Rome, the 
design of which was, to place the King in the hands 
of the Romanists, and thus eflfect, "in a few years, the 
conversion of the three kingdoms." With this view, 
Rinuccini, by his letters, excited the clergy to oppose 
all treaties grounded upon Ormonde's terms ; while, 
at the same time, some persons connected with the 
King, encouraged the Confederates to expect from 
him whatever they chose to ask. 

The Earl ofGlamorgan, afterwards the celebrated 
Marquis of Worcester, was a zealous Romanist and 
loyalist, and a personal friend of King Charles. 
Being connected with Ireland by marriage, he under- 
took a journey thither, nominally for his own affairs, 
but really entrusted by the King with unlimited 
power, to conclude treaties, raise forces, and dispose 
of honours for his service. He was detained some 
months in Wales, but his letters increased the unwil- 
lingness of the Confederates to hasten the treaty 
with Ormonde. The latter constantly refiised to 
incur the risk of acting upon the King's private 
letters, and adhered to the letter of his public 
instructions, which would not satisfy the Irish in 
the matter of religion. His utmost concession ex- 
tended only to the removal of restrictions on religious 
worship ; but the clergy were determined, neither to 
yield the churches and livings, now in their posses- 
sion, nor to allow Protestant bishops in Parliament; 
and their demands, as the King's distresses increased. 
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rose even to tlie repeal of the laws made, long before 
the Reformation, to restrict Papal authority. Or- 
monde hoped that Glamorgan would unite with the 
moderate Confederates, and prevail with the assem- 
bly. He was, however, mistaken ; Glamorgan, within 
a month of his arrival at Kilkenny, engaged, by a 
secret treaty, which he signed on the King's behalf, 
that the Papal hierarchy should be established by 
law, with benefices and entire jurisdiction, upon 
condition that ten thousand men, in one body, should 
be sent under his command to England, to sup- 
port the royal cause. The men were soon raised, 
and as they were not to serve imtil peace was pub- 
licly made, the Confederates sent agents to treat 
with Ormonde respecting civil affairs, and to pro- 
pose that ecclesiastical matters should be left for 
the King's decision. Ormonde having already agreed 
to most of their requests, the principal difficulty now 
was, to prevent any direct contradiction between 
the public and private treaty. The latter gave so 
much satisfaction to the Confederates, that no efforts 
of the Nuncio, who reached Kilkenny in Novem- 
ber, could induce them to renounce it. He prevail- 
ed, however, upon Glamorgan to add to it the impor- 
tant articles, that Roman Catholic bishops should 
sit in Parliament, and that the Lord Lieutenant 
should always be of that religion. 

The King, in the mean time, had, in his distress, 
sent Lord Digby, to hasten the treaty and procure 
supplies. It was on the point of conclusion, when 
Q'Kelly, Romanist Archbishop ofTuam, was killed 
atSligo, at the head of the forces with which he had 
attempted to recover that place from the Parlia- 
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mentarians. Copies of Glamorgan's treaty and 
other important papers, having been found in his 
pockets, were published in England, and at length 
sent to Dublin, where the Earl had been previously 
invited to assist in the treaty. He was immediately 
accused by Digby, of having "forged, or surrepti- 
tiously obtained," his "pretended authority," and 
imprisoned on a charge of treason. The King's 
Mends were grieved, his opponents exulted, and 
Charles himself had recourse to the meanest eva- 
sions, to cover an action so contrary to his public 
declarations. The Confederates were enraged at 
the imprisonment of Glamorgan and the royal dis- 
avowal of his articles, and their irritation served as 
a pretence for his release. He still received pri- 
vate assurances of support from the King, and, on 
his return to Kilkenny, fell more than ever under 
the influence of the Nuncio. That ambitious pre- 
late, secretly hoping to establish in Ireland a 
republic under the protection of the Papal see, 
refused his consent to any articles, but those trans- 
mitted from Rome. His violence, however, though 
supported by Glamorgan, could not prevent the 
si^ature of Ormonde's treaty at Dublin, on the 
twenty-eighth of March, 1646. 

The articles were deposited with Clanricarde, until 
the Confederates performed the condition on which 
their validity was to depend, namely, the equipment 
of ten thousand men for the King before the first of 
May. Though the men were ready, Glamorgan failed 
in his promise of providing shipping, until the King 
had no longer a port to receive them. The Marquis 

of Antrim also frustrated Lord Digby's design, of 
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bringing the Prince of Wales to Ireland, and fac- 
tions, which might have been quelled by his presence, 
increased. The Nuncio, indignant that a treaty 
should have been signed without his consent, offer- 
ed 0*Neil his treasure and influence if he would 
oppose it, and the Ulster general, whose interests 
had been totally neglected, willingly accepted the 
offer. A short time sufficed for him to organize a 
body of five thousand five hundred men, from among 
the "creaghts," or wandering Irish of Ulster, with 
whom he encamped near Armagh. Monroe, with a 
somewhat superior force, endeavoured to surprise 
him at Benburb. CNeil's vigilance was unfailing ; 
after keeping the Scots all day engaged in trifling 
skirmishes, he commanded a charge, just as the de- 
clining sun shone full in their faces. The Irish 
reserved their fire until near the enemy, and then 
immediately closing with sword and pike, routed the 
Scots, slew two thousand, and took two hundred 
prisoners. They also captured all the baggage, and 
artillery, and a store of provisions which, with their 
hardy habits, would last three months. Monroe 
himself ran several miles without hat or wig, but 
in his dispatch to Parliament, he vainly endeavoured 
to conceal his defeat, which he called a "check." 
The gates of the chief places in Ulster would, how- 
ever, have been opened to O'Neil, had that general 
been suffered to pursue his victory. 

The Confederates having prepared the troops ac- 
cording to their agreement, requested that peace 
might be proclaimed, demanding also the public 
ratification of Glamorgan's articles. They, however, 
withdrew the last demand upon Ormonde's refusal, 
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and the public treaty was formally ratified at Dub- 
lin, on the twenty-ninth of July, and proclaimed in 
that city, in Kilkenny, and some other towns. At 
Limerick the ceremony was prevented by the popu- 
lace, and at Waterford, by the Nuncio, who sum- 
moned O'Neilto his assistance. That commander, 
entering Leinster at the head of his dreaded creaghts, 
was daily strengthened by deserters from other 
armies, who were attracted to his standard by the 
Nuncio's promised pay. The clergy, assembled in 
synod at Waterford, obeyed the dictates of Rinuc- 
cini, declared the treaty "impious," and excommu- 
nicated all who adhered to it, or paid or received 
money for the government which observed it ; and 
few were found to brave the terrors of excommuni- 
cation for the sake of paying taxes. The Nuncio, 
in his violence, had, however, far exceeded the 
instructions of his court, and by this conduct, redu- 
ced the Confederates to a state of utter helplessness. 
Hopes were entertained that Ormonde's presence 
at Kilkenny might still the rage of faction. He 
was accordingly received with joy at his own castle, 
but was obliged hastily to depart, by the rapid 
advance of O'Neil, who took possession of Eolken- 
ny. Preston's army was also on the point of 
declaring for the Nuncio, but opposed no obstacle 
to Ormonde's retreat to Dublin. The Nuncio re- 
turned in state to Kilkenny, and, having imprisoned 
the Supreme Councillors, appointed others of his 
own party, and placed himself at their head. He 
made his favourite Glamorgan, President of Munster, 
and flattered him with hopes of the Lieutenancy, 
when Ormonde should be defeated, and Dublin taken. 
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Dublin was speedily invested by O'Neil and 
Preston, whose forces amounted to nearly eigbt- 
teen thousand men; but the two commanders, 
who had long been decided enemies, were scarcely 
more at variance than their respective forces, 
Irish, and old English. The Nuncio mistrusted 
Preston, and wished to imprison him, while O'Neil 
began to suspect that he was merely used as a tool 
by the crafty and violent Italian, who still swayed 
the distracted Confederates. Ormonde, however, 
resolved that Dublin should not fall into his hands, 
and having fortified it to the best of his power, applied 
for succour to the Parliament. He received a small 
supply of powder, and defended himself until com- 
missioners, with troops and provisions, appeared in 
the bay ; and the besiegers, hearing of their arrival, 
immediately dispersed. Ormonde, freed from 
the present danger, refused the conditions of- 
fered to him by the commissioners, and suffered 
them to re-embark with their forces for Carrickfer- 
gus. 

Digby and Clanricarde, having endeavoured to 
negotiate with Preston, soon afterwards imagined 
that they had effected a coalition between him and 
Ormonde ; it lasted, however, but a fortnight, for 
neither Preston, nor his officers, being (as he said) 
"excommunication-proof," they could not resist that 
spiritual weapon, then so freely employed by the 
Nuncio. The General Assembly in January, 1647, 
so far resisted the will of that prelate, as to modify 
anew oath of association presented by the clergy ; 
and the lawyers hesitated to bestow upon the Pope, 
or rather upon his representative Rinuccini, powers 
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which had been refused long before the Reforma- 
tion ; but they were not able to prevent the late 
peace being declared invalid. Ormonde, unable 
longer to maintain himself, to help the King, now 
a prisoner, or to imite with the Confederates, 
again negociated with the Parliament, and after 
some delay, obtained tolerable terms for himself, 
and promise of protection for such Romanists 
as had not joined the Confederates. On the 
twentieth of June he signed an agreement, by 
which he engaged to leave Dublin within a month; 
English troops and commissioners immediately en- 
tered the city, and were gladly received by the 
remnant of the Irish Parliament, and the Protestant 
inhabitants. They appointed a governor, Michael 
Jones, and proceeded without delay, to remove all 
vestiges of royal authority, and to denounce the 
book of Common Prayer. Ormonde, having, with 
his friends, suffered from them much annoyance, 
was eager to depart, but was induced to wait some 
time, in hopes of being allowed to take with him 
five thousand men for the French service. This, 
however, not being permitted, on the twenty-eighth 
of July he embarked for England. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FACTIONS. BATTLES AND NEGOCIATIONS. NUNCIO EXPEL- 
LED. PEACE OF 1648. BATTLE OF RATHMINES. CROM- 
WELL. SIEOBOFDROGHEDA. OF WEXFORD. INCHIQUIn's 
MEN REVOLT. SIEGE OF KILKENNY. OF CLONMKLL. 
CROMWELL DEPARTS. IRBTON. ORMONDS's DBPARTURB. 
DUKE OF LORRAINE. 8IEGB OF LIMERICK. LUDLOW. 
GAL WAT SURRENDERS. CLANRICARDE DEPARTS. SETTLE- 
MENT. HBNRT CROMWELL. THE RESTORATION. (1647 
to 1660.) 

The violence of faction among the Confederates 
was so g^eat, that the Munster army declared, they 
would "rather join Ormonde, Inehiquin, or the 
Turk, than admit O'Neil into their province," and 
absolutely refused to obey Glamoi^an, whom the 
Nuncio had appointed to command them. Their 
leaders, Lords Taafe and Muskery, joined Preston 
and Lord Digby in a scheme to surprise Dublin, 
but Preston, having been forced by Jones to fight 
at a disadvantage, was entirely defeated. Inehiquin 
also obliged Taafe to retreat, and besieged the rock 
of Cashel ; he took by storm the fortified cathedral, 
whither the inhabitants had retired with their goods 
for safety, and committed a horrible slaughter, mas- 
sacreing twenty priests, and nearly three thousand 
other persons. Having destroyed all the com on 
the ground, he was on the point of retreating to 
seek provisions, when Lord Taafe was forced, by 
the Nuncio, to offer him battle at Knocknoness, and 
the Munster army was there cut to pieces. The 
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hopes of the moderate party were thus destroyed, 
and Inchiquin was enabled to take a commanding 
post at Carrick-on-Suir ; but O'Neil, who was stiU 
in Leinster, by repulsing Jones, checked his further 
advance. 

The Scots of Ulster, and the Protestants of Dub- 
lin, already weary of the government of the Inde- 
pendants, now the ruling faction in England, were 
desirous of restoring the King. Jones, a man of 
sense and temper, declared, ^^ that it must be the work 
of nobles to reduce that kingdom,'' and desired to 
be relieved of a charge rendered more difficult 
by the peculiarities of his brave and stubborn 
soldiers, who had acquired a habit of beating 
those officers who displeased them. The Confede- 
rates, also, were weary of the Nuncio's misrule, and 
though forced by him to oflFer the kingdom to the 
Pope, and, in case of his refusal, to France and 
Spain, rested their chief hopes on an embassy to the 
Queen and Prince of Wales, at Paris. Antrim and 
Glamorgan, supported by the Nuncio's recommen- 
dations, hastened thither, each expecting that a Ro- 
manist Lord Lieutenant would be required, and each 
aspiring to the post. Both the court and the Irish 
agents, however, slighted their pretensions, and 
trusted only to Ormonde, who still held the King's 
commission, and, having been obliged to flee from 
England, was then at Paris. 

In the mean time, Inchiquin proposed a cessation 
of arms, as a first step towards a reconciliation with 
the King. Rinuccini opposed the measure, but 
being overruled, he fled to the camp of O'Neil, and 
excommunicated his opponents. The cold reception 
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of the embass J to Rome, had, however, shewn the 
futility of his schemes, his treasures were exhausted, 
and his censures had grown weak by repetition ; 
the Supreme Council, supported by eleven bishops 
and many of the clergy, appealed to the Pope, and 
concluded a truce with Inchiquin. By the advice 
of Rinuccini, O'Neil then treated with Jones and 
the Ulster Scots, and by their assistance carried on 
the war against the Confederates, Clanricarde, and 
Inchiquin. The two latter having seized on the 
outlets of the pass of Ballaghmore, held O'Neil, as 
they thought, entrapped between them, but when 
Inchiquin, after many efforts, succeded one mom- 
ing in entering his camp, he found it empty. 
O'Neil had contrived a way to escape, and marching 
into Ulster, came out no more. 

Ormonde, who had long been waiting for sup- 
plies, landed at Cork, on the thirtieth of September 
1648, empowered to conclude peace, and make an 
effort to regain Ireland for the King. His want of 
money was an insuperable obstacle to his success, 
almost all the forces in Ireland being at the com- 
mand of the highest bidder. The Confederates, 
however, who were anxious for peace, having accu- 
sed the Nuncio of ^^ manifold oppressions, transcen- 
dent crimes, and capital offences,^' commanded him 
to quit the kingdom, and invited Ormonde to Kil- 
kenny. The articles were signed on the seventeenth 
of January, 1649, being in substance similar to those 
of the late peace ; all the penal laws against recu- 
sancy were to be repealed, and the churches and 
livings were to be held by the Romanist clergy, till 
the King should be able to settle the kingdom- 
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A Committee of Trust was also appointed till that 
settlement^ to concur with the Lord Lieutenant in 
all financial and military matters. Ormonde ear- 
nestly exhorted all parties to union and moderation, 
but his popularity was daily sinking, through his 
poverty and his desire to steer an impartial course ; 
and nothing could repress the avidity of hungry as- 
pirants for office, or cure the rancour of inveterate 
factions. Inchiquin was justly odious to the Irish, 
and they could not endure the deference with which 
he was treated by Ormonde; yet when O'Neil 
made overtures of reconciKation, they were, on some 
absurd pretext, rejected by the Committee of Trust. 
On receiving news of the King's execution, Or- 
monde immediately caused Charles II. to be pro- 
claimed. The Nuncio, who had till then lingered 
at Galway, finding no hopes of detaching the Irish 
from their sovereign, at length departed ; on reach- 
ing Rome he was banished by the Pope to his own 
see. His departure was the cause of O'Neil's dis- 
position to treat; but the factious spirit which 
Rinuccini had fostered remained deeply rooted in 
the clergy. The young King continued to profess 
his intention of coming to Ireland, where his pre- 
sence would have been very useful ; but his voyage 
was constantly delayed, and Prinbe Rupert, who 
brought his fleet into Kinsale harbour, afforded no 
assistance, and gave much cause for complaint. 
Though Jones was suffering from want in Dublin, 
Ormonde's poverty prevented him from investing 
it until the month of June ; he then drew together 
an army, and marched northwards. Inchiquin 
joined him, and took Drogheda, Dundalk, and some 
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casdes, in which he found ample stores. News, 
however, having arrived that Cromwell, lately ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant by the Parliament, was 
lying at Milford with a well appointed army, Inch- 
iquin was obliged to return, to provide for the de- 
fence of Munster. At the same time, the Scots, who 
were about to join Ormonde, were forbidden by 
their ministers to pay tribute, or take up arms for 
the support of an uncovenanted King. Though 
thus deprived of all help, Ormonde, with his famish- 
ing and ill appointed army, still pressed the siege. 
Jones, having received large succours from England, 
surprised him at Rathmines, and defeated him 
with great loss, many prisoners being slain after 
quarter given. Ormonde himself owed his safety 
to the swiftness of his horse ; but in eight days he 
had again assembled an army, and was able to re- 
lieve Drogheda, which Jones had besieged, . 

Owen O'Neil, after treating with Monk who com- 
manded in Ulster, and relieving Deny when 
blockaded by the Scots, found that the rulers in 
England would grant him no terms, and resolved 
to agree with Ormonde. The hope of his support 
revived the spirits of the Marquis, who received 
from him several reinforcements of excellent troops; 
but O'Neil himself, while on his way southwards, 
fell sick and died at Cloughouter castle. He was 
esteemed and admired by aU parties as a man of 
honour, integrity, and talent, though his resentment 
and ambition had, under the guidance of the Nun- 
cio, led him fatally astray. 

The English Parliament had long intended to 
employ in Ireland, those troops of levellers whose 
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insubordination was dangerous at home ; but the 
men, aware of the misery and neglect endured in 
the Irish service, refused to embark. All the in- 
fluence of their favourite Cromwell was required 
to overcome their reluctance; he succeeded at 
length, and soon after the battle of Rathmines, 
landed at Dublin, with twelve thousand men, and 
abundance of money, stores, and ammunition. 
Having proclaimed, that all who would submit to 
him should be indemnified and protected, he march- 
ed to besiege Drogheda. That important place 
had been well provided by Ormonde, and furnished 
with a garrison of two thousand three hundred 
chosen men, under the gallant Sir Arthur Aston. 
Cromwell acted with a vigour hitherto unknown 
in this desultory war, opened his batteries within a 
week, and in two days more effected a breach. His 
soldiers then marched to the assault, and were twice 
repulsed ; the third time they were led on by Crom- 
well himself, and the officer who defended the 
breach being slain, his men accepted the offered 
quarter. The besiegers pressed on, promising quar- 
ter, till they were masters of the place. The 
slaughter then began, and ceased not till the whole 
garrison were massacred, thirty only excepted, 
who were sent as slaves to Barbadoes. Sir Arthur 
Aston was killed with the rest, the soldiers con- 
tending for the possession of his wooden leg, which 
was reported to be of gold. One Lieutenant made 
his escape, and spread the terror of Cromwell 
among the loyalists. Trim, Dundalk, and all the 
forts in the north-east, except Carrickfergus, fell 
immediately into his hands ; and he commenced 
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his march southwards, elated by his success, which 
he called "a marvellous great mercy," and writing 
of the massacre of Drogheda, '^ truly I believe this 
bitterness will save much effusion of blood, through 
the goodness of God." 

Cromwell having next invested Wexford, the 
citizens applied for relief to Ormonde, who sent 
them Sir Edmund Butler with six hundred men. 
The castle, however, having been treacherously 
given up, Cromwell turned the guns upon the 
town ; his men mounted by scaling ladders upon the 
walls, forsaken by the citizens, and entering thetown, 
put to the sword two thousand of the defenders. 
Some of Sir Edmund Butler's men, who had but 
just arrived, escaped by swimming across the river, 
but he himself was wounded and drowned in the 
attempt. Ross was next besieged, and capitulated 
within twenty-four hours, and the garrison march- 
ed out with all their effects, while Ormonde, who 
had just supplied the place, was yet within hearing 
of the cannon. While Cromwell spread terror by 
his horrible executions, he allured the Irish by pro- 
mising liberty of conscience to all who submitted, 
and by maintaining the most exact discipline among 
his army ; he paid immediately for all that was 
furnished, and on his first march, even hanged two 
soldiers for stealing a hen. Ormonde, on the con- 
trary, having neither money nor resources, was 
forced to vex the people by exactions, while his 
starving troops committed the most grievous de- 
predations on their friends. The towns, dreading 
their excesses, and grown insolent by seven years 
of independence, refused to admit garrisons. They 
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were, moreover, devastated by the plague and famine, 
as well as torn by dissensions, and exposed to 
treachery, the natural result of faction, and were 
thus unable to profit by the reduced state of Crom- 
weirs army. A detachment sent by him to besiege 
Duncannon Fort, was, however, repulsed by Lord 
Castlehaven and the brave Colonel Wogan ; but 
Inchiquin's men suffered themselves to be defeated, 
and their officers taken by the Parliamentarians, 
while their comrades in the Munster towns treated 
with Cromwell, and offered him a secure retreat for 
the winter. He had laid siege to Waterford, but 
on the approach of Ormonde, decamped his sickly 
and diminished forces, and quartered them in the 
towns thus surrendered; and the citizens of Water- 
ford having refused to allow a passage through their 
town, Ormonde was prevented from harrassing his 
march. 

The Irish bishops, being at this time assembled 
at Clonmacnoise, were persuaded by the Bishop of 
Clogher, (who had been the friend of O'Neil,) to 
exhort the people to union and obedience to Or- 
monde, and to warn them of the danger of trusting 
to Cromwell. They, however, found it less easy to 
restrain than to excite, and the inferior clergy, 
prompted by Antrim, continued their seditious pro- 
ceedings. The clamours thus created, the defection 
of Munster, the loss of Ulster, and the insubordina- 
tion of the towns, induced Ormonde to obtain from 
the King private permission to leave the country, if 
necessary; but for the present, he endeavoured 
to protract the war, and to destroy Cromwell's army 
by the labour of constant sieges. 

n2 
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Cromwell drew out his forces in February 1650, 
and reduced nearly all the castles in Leinster, and the 
predatory bands, to whom the term Tories was 
originally applied. Having been joined by the gar- 
rison of Dublin, he inyested Kilkenny. That place 
was nobly defended by Sir Walter Butler, and a gar- 
rison diminished by the plague from one thousand 
two hundred to three hundred men ; Cromwell's 
soldiers were twice beaten back from the walls, and 
on their refusal to attempt a third assault, he 
was preparing to decamp, when some of the citizens 
promised him admission. He thus obtained a lodge- 
ment in Irishtown,* and endeavoured in vain to dig 
down the wall which separated it from the city ; 
but his son in law Ireton having brought fresh for- 
ces, Sir Walter Butler capitulated. As the garrison 
marched out, Cromwell called them "brave fellows," 
and acknowledged that he had nearly "gone away 
without" the place. 

The siege of Clonmel, defended by Hugh O'Neil 
and one thousand two hundred Ulster Irish, was 
his next enterprise; he lost so many men in a 
fruitless assault, that his safety depended on the 
arrival of Lord Broghil from Munster. Oimonde 
was unable to raise a sufficient force to oppose 
Broghil, and Lord Roche and the Bishop of Ross, 
with some disorderly bands, encountering him, were 
defeated. The bishop was made prisoner, and his 
life was promised, upon condition that he should 
persuade an adjacent^arrison to surrender. He 
went to the fort, exhorted them to resist to the 

* A sort of walled suburb, common to old towns in Ireland, where 
the native Irish formerly lived. 
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Utmost, and voluntarily returned to suffer death 
upon the gallows, which he saw prepared for him. 
Broghil without further opposition joined Cromwell , 
who soon afterwards received, with some supplies 
from England, intelligence that his presence there 
was necessary. He accordingly departed, leaving 
Coke in Munster, as chief justice, who, proceeding 
upon the principle that all Irishmen indicted were 
guilty, was highly commended by him for dispatch. 
Ireton, as Cromwell^s deputy, carried on the siege 
of Clonmel, and at length having made a breach in 
the wall, assaulted it and obtained a lodgement, 
but could advance no farther ; the citizens, how- 
ever, during the night offered to capitulate, and the 
terms were settled. Ireton, marching in the next 
morning, found no garrison ; they had departed ut- 
terly destitute of provision and ammunition the 
preceeding evening, and escaped to Waterford, 
greatly to the vexation of Ireton. He now took up 
a position whence he could support the blockade 
of Waterford, Duncannon and Carlow, which three 
places were forced to capitulate before the end of 
July, by famine and pestilence, rather than by the 
sword. The Bishop of Clogher, who had raised an 
army in Ulster, had been defeated and hanged by 
Coote, and his head was fixed over the gate of Der- 
ry, by that commander, whom he had there saved 
from starvation not a year before. The Parliament 
party thus became masters of Ulster, and Coote 
marched southwards as far as Athlone. The block- 
ade of Limerick was commenced, but when Castle- 
haven undertook the defence, Ireton thought it 
prudent to retire for that season. 
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Every loss suffered by the Irish during this cam- 
paign, whether from sickness, poverty, or disunion, 
was imputed to Ormonde ; intrigues against him 
were fomented by Prince Rupert and Antrim, each 
of whom aspired to his post, and many, especially 
of the inferior clergy, pressed for his removal, and 
the revival of the Confederacy. Numbers daily ac- 
cepted protections from Cromwell and Ireton, 
notwithstanding their known principles and ruth- 
less conduct, and at last the clergy pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against Ormonde 
and his adherents. The King's compliance with 
the Scots, his taking the Covenant, and his disavowal 
of the late peace occurring at this time, exaspe- 
rated the Irish, blighted their hopes, and rendered 
Ormonde's presence utterly useless. After endea- 
vouring in vain to obtain the confidence and sub- 
mission of the General Assembly, he sailed from 
Galway in December, leaving as his deputy Lord 
Clanricarde, who with some difficulty obtained a 
recognition of his authority, in terms tolerably ex- 
plicit. 

At this crisis, Lord Taafe brought five thousand 
pounds from the Duke of Lorraine, who, being ex- 
tremely rich, was thought even by the King him- 
self, likely, upon the security of some towns and 
forts, to yield effectual succour to the Irish. Clan- 
ricarde allowed agents to be sent to his court, who 
exceeded their instructions, and signed a treaty 
which would have given him the kingdom ; to this 
the King of course refused his assent, and the treaty 
fell to the ground. 

In the spring of 1651, four Commissioners were 
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charged by the English Parliament with the go- 
vernment of Ireland ; one of them was Ludlow, the 
noted republican, who, as General of the Horse, 
took an active part in the destructive, but desultory 
war. Clanricarde, oppressed by poverty, disunion, 
and treachery, and unable to prevail upon Galway 
and Limerick to receive garrisons unless they might 
choose their own commanders, could not oppose any 
effectual resistance. Coote took Athlone, overran 
Connaught, and invested Galway, while Ireton 
formed the siege of Limerick. The plague raged 
dreadfully in that almost impregnable city, and 
threatened the besiegers themselves with destruc- 
tion. Notwithstanding some fresh reinforcements, 
the approach of winter would again have forced 
Ireton to retreat, had the citizens submitted to their 
governor, the gallant Hugh O'Neil ; their sufferings, 
however, increased their turbulence, the censures o( 
their bishops were unheeded, and seizing upon one 
of their gates, they asked for terms. O'Neil then 
joined in the treaty, and, though he and twenty- 
three others were excluded by Ireton from the 
benefit of the articles, he performed all the condi- 
tions, and cast himself upon the honour of the vic- 
tor. Ireton, with a mean revenge, would have 
sacrificed him for his brave defence of Clonmel, and 
a council of officers twice voted his death, but Lud- 
low and some others expressed so much displeasure, 
that it was put a third time to the vote, and he was 
saved. Geoffry Barron was, however, condemned 
for having fought for his country's freedom, and suf- 
fered death, together with some of the most violent 
abettors of the Nuncio, who had ruined the cause. 
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As the garrison marched out of Limerick, several 
men fell dead of the plague, and the conquerqis 
entering caught the infection. Ireton, having suf- 
fered from cold and fieitigue in an expedition to the 
west, returned thither, and fell a victim to the 
pestilence. Ludlow, taking the command until the 
Parliament should appoint a successor, scoured the 
country to reduce castles, destroy Tories, and receive 
submissions. Lord Broghil was active in the same 
service, and the loss of life must have been dread- 
ful, for Ludlow confesses that his soldiers killed all 
the Irish they met. Those who yet remained in 
arms applied in vain for permission to treat as a 
body, and Clanricarde's application in March 1652, 
was also rejected. In May, Galway, which during 
the winter's blockade had proclaimed the Duke of 
Lorraine as protector, was obliged to accept condi- 
tions from Coote. Clanricarde^ soon afterwards 
obtained some successes, equally transient and futile, 
and after leading for some months a wandering 
life, obtained permission to transport his three 
thousand men to foreign service, and to retire into 
England. He did not long survive his retreat, and 
died, honoured by all parties for his noble integ- 
rity. 

No motive for resistance now remained, and each 
Irish commander accepted in turn the usual condi- 
tions of transportation, with all his men, arms, and 
effects, to the continent. All who had taken part 
in the war being banished by the Parliament, near- 
ly forty thousand men were thus driven into foreign 
service, and as they adhered to the King, the differ- 
ent courts gave him subsidies in order to secure 
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their support. In September 1653, the war was 
declared at an end. 

Nothing could exceed the miserable condition of 
Ireland at this time. Scarcely a house remained 
standing in the open country, and many districts 
were without inhabitants. The Parliament al- 
lotted to those who had advanced money under 
the Adventurers' Act, half of the forfeited lands in 
nine principal counties, and the other half to the 
soldiers who had served in Ireland since 1649. The 
parties interested chose their own surveyors, and 
unprofitable lands being thrown in gratis, they 
took care that there should be a sufficient quantity. 
The Irish, in the meanwhile, were commanded, 
under heavy penalties, to repair into Connaught ; 
those who had lands in other parts, and were 
'^ innocent,'' that is, had taken no part in the late 
war, might, on formally resigning them, receive 
portions in that province. The relations of those 
who were banished might, in like manner, obtain 
a nominal equivalent for one third of their estates. 
A court of justice was held to try persons accused 
of having conunitted crimes during the troubles, 
which, upon very insufficient grounds, condemned 
two hundred persons to death. Among them, how- 
ever, was Sir Fhelim O'Neil, who was prosecuted 
by the young Lord Caulfield for the murder of his 
father; but it is remarkable, that he was the only 
person condemned in Ulster, where the massacre 
was said to have occurred. At the same time, the 
priests and those who concealed them were rigour- 
ously prosecuted, and a reward of five pounds was 
offered for the head af a priest, or of a wolf. As 
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the incendiaries had mostly fled or perished, this 
persecution fell chiefly upon the attentive and 
diligent Romanist clergy, whose sufferings raidered 
them doubly dear to their people. 

When Cromwell assumed the reins of govemment, 
he somewhatmitigated the severe treatment of the 
Irish and their priests, caused the setdement of 
lands to be hastened, and stopped the depredations 
of official persons. He also summoned thirty mem- 
bers from Ireland to his united Parliament at 
Westminster, and in 1656, sent over his son Henry 
as Lord Lieutenant. That excellent and enlight- 
ened governor tempered by his mildness, justice, 
and wisdom, the harsh measures of his predecessors; 
he encouraged the linen trade, and conmierce in 
general, and devised many beneficial plans, which, 
unfortunately, he had not time to execute ; though 
he held the government till the deposition of his 
brother in 1659. He then resigned, and to his 
honour it is related, that he had not money enough 
to carry him back to England, and was equally re- 
gretted by all parties. 

In the disorder that followed, Coote and Broghil, 
with a keen perception of their own interests, seized 
the castle, and privately recalled the King. He was 
preparing to embark accordingly for Ireland, when 
he received Monk's invitation to England. A con- 
vention of officers being called at Dublin, the 
Declaration of Breda was joyfully accepted, and 
Charles II. was proclaimed on the fourteenth of 
May, 1660. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DECLARATION. ACT OP SfiTTLBMSNT. CONSPIRACY. ACT 
OP BXPLANATION. REMONSTRANCE. PROHIBITION BILL. 
HANUPACTURES. LORD BERKELEY. EARL OP ESSEX. OR- 
MONDE. PLOTS. (1660 to 1685.) 

CooTE andBroghil, in recalling Charles II., were 
resolved to secure the adventurers and soldiers in 
possession of the estates they had acquired ; but the 
Irish, both at home and abroad, naturally expected 
that when "the King came to his own again," they 
also should be restored. A few of them attempted 
to regain their homes without waiting for a legal 
process, and the dominant party, taking advantage 
of the circumstance, filled England with apprehen- 
sions of another Irish rebellion. The severest 
decrees were rigidly enforced against the Irish, and 
they were excluded from the act of oblivion ; yet 
the new settlers did not feel secure, and pressed for 
a Parliament, in which they were certain of a ma- 
jority. The King was not yet at leisure for this 
step, and therefore published a proclamation ^ which 
forbade any disturbance to the new settlers for the 
present. He also, at the suggestion of Ormonde, 
filled the vacant bishoprics with the most distin- 
guished Irish clergy, and restored their revenues ; 
and thus disappointed at once various parties who 
hoped to supersede the established church, at a 
moment when all were so deeply interested in tem- 
poral affairs, as to bestow little attention on the 

concerns of religion. 

o 
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Lord Broghil, now Eaxl of Orrery, ever attentive 
to his own interest, and perceiving the King^s anx- 
iety to he relieved from the burden of deciding be- 
tween contending claimants, proposed a plan for 
the settlement of Ireland, which promised to remove 
all difficulty. It was eagerly accepted, and pub- 
lished by Charles as a groundwork for the decision 
of Parliament. All lands forfeited by rebellion 
since 1641, were, in the first place, claimed by the 
crown ; the adventurers and soldiers were confinn- 
ed, except those who had taken part in the trial and 
execution of the late King ; officers who had served 
m the royal army before 1649 were promised about 
half of their aiTears in land ; Irish Protestants and 
innocent Papists were to be restored ; Papists who 
had adhered to the peace of 1648, if they had not 
accepted lands in Connaught, were to be restored 
to their estates, when the present possessors should 
be reprised, that is, have received others instead ; 
Ormonde and Inchiquin with thirty-six others were 
restored by name, and a large grant was made to 
General Monk. Commissioners were sent to Ire- 
and to give effect to this declaration, with instruc- 
ions to ascertain the innocence of Papists, so con- 
trived as to exclude as many as possible. The 
Commissioners were all connected with the adven- 
turers, and fraudulently conveyed the greater part of 
three counties to Coote, now Earl of Mountrath, 
and two of his friends, so that there were not even 
means to reprise some of those mentioned by name 
in the Declaration. 

The proceedings of the Commissioners were, how- 
ever, subject to the control of the Irish Parliament, 
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which met in 1661, under three Lords Justices, 
Eustace the Chancellor, and the Earls of Mount- 
rath and Orrery. The Cromwellians wei*e predo- 
minanl; in the lower house. No Romanists were 
retttiiied, and an attempt was made to exclude them 
in future ; it failed, and the Commons had recourse 
to the old device of suspecting or discovering a re- 
bellion. Rumoiurs were repeated, letters were 
found, and an alarming address presented to the 
Justices, who, partisans as they were, very coolly 
requested the House to ^^ state the grounds of their 
suspicions, either now or at some other time.'' The 
object of the Cromwellians was to preclude the res- 
toration of the Irish, and, for that purpose, they 
strove to form heads of a bill of settlement, exactly 
upon the model of the Declaration. The Earl of 
Kildare, however, who held Ormonde's proxy, was 
at the head of a strong party in the upper house, 
which at length prevailed in introducing clauses to 
make a fund for reprisals, and to diminish the un- 
just gains of some of the adventurers. The bill, thus 
modified, was sent to England by the hands of some 
commissioners from the council, and some agents 
from Parliament ; the Irish also sent their agents, 
but they were poor, unpopular, and indiscreet, 
while the rich and cautious Cromwellians raised a 
private subscription of thirty thousand pounds, to 
commend their cause to Charles's hungry courtiers. 
Three parties now besieged the King for justice 
or for favour ; the Cromwellians, the old Protestants, 
and the Bomanists or Irish. The former found 
politic and successful advocates in Mountrath and 
Orrery, the second were represented by Ormonde, 
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now created a Duke and Lord Lieutenant ; but the 
Irish, having rejected the counsels of that powerful 
nobleman, relied upon the protection of Richard and 
Peter Talbot, sons of a gentleman of the Pale, and 
high in the private favour of the King and the 
Duke of York. These individuals possessed, how- 
ever, no public consideration, and no real power ; 
and the Irish disgusted the King by clamouring 
for justice, while Lord Orrery humbly acknowledged 
that he and his party had justly forfeited all, and 
only pleaded for mercy on the ground of their late 
services. The bill of settlement was daily discus- 
sed at the council board, and Charles was perplexed 
and weary of attendance, when Orrery furnished 
him with a fair excuse for rejecting the Irish, by 
impeaching the loyalty of which they boasted. He 
produced the instructions given by the Confederates 
to their agents in 1647, authorizing them to offer 
the kingdom to the Pope, and if he declined it, "to 
any Catholic Prince," This paper bore the signa- 
ture of Plunket, who had been injudiciously chosen 
one of the representatives ; upon his acknowledging 
it, he was immediately forbidden to appear at court, 
and the Irish were refused further hearing. The 
bill was then speedily arranged, transmitted, and 
passed. The execution of this difficult measure 
was ^entrusted to Ormonde, who, together with 
commissioners unconnected with any parties con- 
cerned, and chosen in England to form a court of 
claims, repaired to Ireland. Though they proceed- 
ed with due caution, one hundred and sixty-eight 
Papists were, in the first three months of their sit- 
ting, adjudged innocent, and the Cromwellians were 
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alanned for their own security. The Commons 
complained, and proposed still further to restrict 
the qualifications for being deemed innocent ; but 
some of their number were privately attempting a 
more summary method of obtaining their desires. 

The old republicans, and those who had learned 
to seek their own advantage in change, not deter- 
red by Ormonde's vigilance, and the discovery of 
several minor plots, united with their brethren in 
England in a scheme of general insurrection. They 
planned the surprise of Dublin castle with more 
art^than the Irish leaders of 1641. A number of 
persons were to fill the court, as if waiting to pre- 
sent petitions, and about eighty soldiers, disguised 
as labourers, were to loiter about, until a pretended 
baker should stumble, and upset his basket among 
the guard, thus causing a scramble, which was to be 
the sigpaal for seizing the gates, and taking Ormonde 
prisoner. All was ready for execution, when the se- 
cret was divulged to Sir Theophilus Jones, in full ex- 
pectation that he would take the command ; he was, 
however, prospering under the present government, 
and hastened to warn the Lord Lieutenant. The 
leaders were accordingly arrested twelve hours be- 
fore the time they had fixed for action, and a clue 
having also been found, the general conspiracy in 
Ulster was detected and prevented. Some of the 
conspirators were executed, and some were pardon- 
ed, whilst others, among whom was the notorious 
Colonel Blood, escaped. It was not juc^d proper 
to punish with too much rigour a design in which 
members of Parliament, presby terian ministers, and 
officers of the army were engaged. 

o2 
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Although the King disapproved the explanation 
of the bill of settlement proposed by the Commons, 
their wishes could not be entirely disregarded. 
Ormonde and the council, therefore, drew up abill 
more in conformity with the interests of the Crom- 
wellians, than with the equitable claims of the Irish, 
l>ut when it was transmitted to England, so many 
difficulties arose, that the Lord Lieutenant was sent 
for to assistin removing them. Many months pas- 
sed in hearing petitions, and balancing interests, 
and it was not till the year 1665 that this bill was 
finally arranged. The King's grants were to be 
retrenched one third, and the Cromwellians were 
to cede one third of their possessions to create a 
fund for reprisals. The Protestants were first to be 
considered, and were alone to be admitted into cor- 
porate towns. The Irish who had not yet proved 
their innocence were for ever precluded from doing 
so, and thus above three thousand persons, who had 
commenced proceedings in the court of claims for 
that purpose, were condemned unheard. The choice 
of twenty persons, who were to be restored by name, 
was left to Ormonde, and every man passed over by 
him considered himself personally injured. The Irish 
were aggrieved, and called this bill "the black act," 
and the Cromwellians were . dissatisfied ; it would 
not have passed the Commons, had not Ormonde 
filled the places of the members excluded for treason, 
with men who secured him a majority. His next 
care was to put the law into execution, which af- 
forded him sufficient employment for some years. 

Soon after the Restoration, Peter Walsh, aFrancis- 
can friar, drew up a "remonstrance," or declaration 
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of the principles held by the Romanists as to the 
regal and papal authority, which was signed by 
nearly all the principal laity. The clergy, however, 
who expected preferment from Rome, objected to 
the terms in which it was expressed, and a contro- 
versy arose, which Ormonde appears to have fo- 
mented. He allowed them to meet in synod at 
Dublin in 1666 ; their proceedings were violent, 
they refiised to concur in the Remonstrance, and 
censured its authors. At the same time they offer- 
ed a paper of their own, which Ormonde refused as 
not explicit, and dismissed them, full of animosity 
against each other. 

The proceedings of the Romanist clergy, however, 
were of little importance, compared with the mea- 
sures now taken in England to destroy the trade of 
Ireland. The politics of some, and the fancy of 
others, led them to ascribe the present depression 
in England entirely to the importation of Irish cat- 
tle ; and not satisfied with forbidding it during the 
latter half of each year, which greatly injured Ire- 
land, and produced no benefit to England, they 
proposed to prohibit it entirely. The great fire of 
London happened at this juncture, and the news no 
sooner reached Dublin, than Ormonde proposed a 
subscription for the sufferers; his proposal was 
readily seconded, and thirty thousand oxen were 
collected by a generous people, who had not money 
to give. Their liberality was, however, ill received 
in England ; the country members of Parliament 
suspected some deep political design, and the party 
of the Duke of Buckingham seized the occasion 
of harrassing their opponent Ormonde, by injuring 
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Ireland. The prohibition bill was resumed^ and as 
the King had declared he never would assent to it, 
the popular party made it a point of honour to force 
it upon him. The debates in the Lords were ex- 
tremely violent ; Ormonde's eldest son, the Earl of 
Ossory, was the warmest advocate for his country, 
while Buckingham insultmgly asserted, that ^^none 
but those who had Irish estates, or Irish under- 
standings could oppose the bill." The Commons 
having at length determined to insert the provision 
in a money bill, Charles gave way, and suffered the 
importation of any sort of cattle from Ireland, fat 
or lean, great or small, to be declared a nuisance. 
To make some compensation, however, he imme- 
diately published an order in council, allowing to 
Ireland a free trade with all foreign countries. 
Scotland having followed the example of England, 
and excluded Irish cattle, Scotch manufactures were 
excluded in return, and the Irish set themselves to 
supply their own wants. 

The state of Ireland during these transactions 
was critical ; a French invasion was daily expected, 
and the injured and oppressed people were not jM'e- 
pared to resist it. Such was the want of money, 
that taxes were paid in provisions, and cattle formed 
the only mediimi of barter. The opening of the 
ports to foreign nations soon .produced some relief, 
and still greater benefits were derived from the es- 
tablishment of manufactures. Ormonde diligently 
exerted himself to introduce the fabric of woollens; 
he settled a colony of experienced workmen, and 
secured the prosperity of his towns of Clonmel and 
Carrick-on-Suir. He also promoted the linen 
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manufacture introduced by Strafforde, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it attain c(»isiderable excel- 
lence. 

The enemies of Ormonde were, however, deter- 
mined to remove him, and he was actually impeached 
by Buckingham on several frivolous pretences. 
Coming over to London to defend himself, he was 
received by Charles with apparent cordiality ; that 
monarch, sensible of his obligations, wa«L ashamed 
to tell him in person, that Lord Robarts was to as- 
sume the government of Ireland. Robarts was 
especially charged to scrutinize the conduct of Or- 
monde, but he could find no matter of accusation 
against him; being a man of unpopular manners, 
as well as too honest for his party, he was in 1669 
succeeded by Lord Berkeley. This nobleman was 
the tool of those counsellors of Charles, who aim- 
ed at the establishment of arbitrary power; the 
Protestants of Ireland being firmly opposed to this 
project, he favoured the Romanists, introduced them 
into corporations, and allowed the more violent of 
their clergy to expel the remonstrants, or moderate 
party. The Protestants were thus irritated, but 
they were justly alarmed when Colonel Richard 
Talbot, the agent of the suffering Romanists, ob- 
tained a commission to examine into the defects of 
the acts of settlement. All parties interested in 
Irish affairs instantly petitioned against this mea* 
sure, but their complaints might have been disre- 
garded, had not the English Parliament, now alive 
to the designs of the court, interposed ; by strong 
remonstrances they obtained the revocation of the 
commission, the recall of Lord Berkeley, and the 
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appointment of Lord Essex, with instructions to 
pursue a different course. 

Essex lamented the state of the country torn by 
contention for property, and complained that Tal- 
bot fomented intrigues against his government ; he 
was also exposed to odium for his mode of regulating 
the corporations, by which he restricted the privi- 
lege of electing magistrates, and placed them very 
much under his own control. His conduct, more- 
over, was not sufficiently subservient for the King. 
It was accordingly determined to recall him; the 
Lieutenancy, it is said, was actually offered to any 
nobleman who would pay the King a yearly sum 
for it, but no purchaser was found. Through a 
court intrigue, in which Ormonde had no share, 
the post was at length, in 1677, again bestowed 
upon him. fie had been living at court in a kind 
of disgrace, and had only escaped from the hands 
of Blood, who had been hired by Buckingham to 
murder him, through the strange fancy of the villain, 
who wished to carry him to Tyburn to hang him 
there, and thus allowed time for rescue. Ormonde 
was, however, highly popular in Ireland, and now 
repaired thither, anxious, by means of Parliament, 
to complete entirely the settlement of the kingdom. 

His intentions were, however, frustrated by the 
sudden discovery of the Popish plot. The popular 
frenzy excited in England on this subject, naturally 
extended to Ireland, where Protestants and Roman- 
ists had so many causes of hostility ; and the utmost 
care and vigilance were required, to avoid exciting 
the suspicions of the former, without irritating the 
latter by needless oppression. Ormonde oonuoanded 
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Papists to deliver up their anus, but refiised to 
scatter his soldiers over the country to search for 
them ; neither would he drive the Irish out of cor- 
poiate towns, imprison their chiefs, nor in any way 
concede to the wishes of those who desired another 
Irish rebellion, and new forfeitures. The absurdity 
of the informations transmitted from England, con- 
cerning the pretended Irish plot, assisted his efforts 
to preserve tranquillity. Of those first accused, Peter 
Talbot, Romanist Archbishop of Dublin, had been 
two years lingering under an acute disease ; Lord 
Mountgarret was old, doting, and bedridden, and 
Colonel Peppard was altogether a fictitious person. 
Richard Talbot was arrested and examined, but 
dismissed as innocent. The promoters of the plot, 
finding that Ormonde would not second their im- 
postures, procured new informers by pi'omises of 
reward, and caused Oliver Plunket, Romanist 
Archbishop of Armagh, to be tried in London. 
Plunket was a quiet and respectable man, while his 
accusers were men of disgraceful character, and 
their evidence was utterly incredible ; but his wit- 
nesses were detained by contrary winds, and he was 
condemned and executed. No other victim, however, 
was obtained from Ireland ; and, when the crisis was 
over, Ormonde abstained from holding a Parliament, 
lest he should be obliged to pass two bills transmit- 
ted for excluding Romanists, and punishing foreign 
priests with death. 

Ormonde was averse to the exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the throne, and concurred for some 
time in the measures of the court ; but, however 
willing to extend the power of the crown, be would 
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not aid in the establishment of Popery, and was 
therefore, in 1684, warned by the King to prepare 
for his dismissal. Some delay, however, occurred, 
and he retained his government until the accession 
of the Duke as James II. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LOED8 JUSTICES. EARL OF CLARENDON. TALBOT, EARL OF 
TTRCONNEL. ALARM OF THE PROTESTANTS. ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. DBRRY. HAMILTON. JAMES LANDS AT KINSALE. 
SIEGE OF DBRRT. THE ENNISKILLENERS. (1685 tO 
1689.) 

On the accession of James II. the Romanists na- 
turally exulted in the prospect of regaining power 
and property, while the Protestants trembled for 
their estate^ and privileges. Ormonde was instant- 
ly removed, but the Earl of Granard and Archbishop 
Boyle, who had frequently acted as Justices, were 
again placed in that ofi&ce. By their temper, they 
moderated the violence of party, and preserved Ire- 
land in peace during the rebellions of Argyle and 
Montrose. The suppression of those insurrections 
having encouraged James to pursue his designs 
more openly, he commanded the Protestant militia, 
trained by Ormonde, to surrender their arms. 
Through the influence of the Justices, this order 
was obeyed, notwithstanding the reluctance of men 
surrounded by eager and dangerous rivals. The 
Romanist clergy already desired that their protector 
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and advocate, Talbot, lately created Earl of Tyr- 
connel, might be made Lord Lieutenant ; but that 
post was at present destined for the Earl of Claren- 
don, a Protestant, yet inclined to support the royal 
prerogative. 

Tyrconnel, a complaisant and unprincipled cour- 
tier, violent and headstrong, had acquired the dis- 
graceful appellation of "lying Dick Talbot;" but 
he had assumed the office of protector of the des- 
poiled Irish, and possessed great influence over the 
King. Having been now entrusted with the entire 
command of the troops, he ofifended Clarendon, and 
alarmed the Protestants, by insolently excluding the 
latter from the army, and filling their places with 
Romanists. Both Tyrconnel and his dependants 
openly exulted in the prospect of repealing the 
Acts of Settlement, but they could not yet overcome 
the aversion of the King and his council, to a mea- 
sure so dangerous, and so subversive of the English 
interest. The King was, however, deteimined to 
advance Romanists, both from religious preference, 
and from a conviction that they would best promote 
his interests. Lord Clarendon had been accordingly 
charged to remodel the corporations, but not pro- 
ceeding with sufficient vigour, he was removed, and 
Tyrconnel, by bribing James's corrupt and insidious 
counsellor Sunderland, obtained the post he desired, 
with the title of Lord Deputy. 

This appointment filled Ireland with alarm, and 
fifteen hundred Protestant families sailed from 
Dublin with Lord Clarendon. Every successive 
measure increased the panic. Nagle, who had just 
published a pamphlet against the Acts of Settlement, 
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was made attorney general ; the bench was filled 
with Romanist judges, and the seals were entrusted 
to Sir Alexander Fitton, a Romanist of bad char- 
acter. By these men most of the towns were 
deprived of their old charters, and new ones were 
granted, so framed as to strengthen the hands of 
government, by advancing the favoured party. The 
university of Dublin partook in the general oppres- 
sion ; but the King's command, to admit a Romanist 
professor of the Irish language, could not be obey- 
ed, because such a professorship did not exist. 
While men suddenly elevated to power acted with 
unbridled insolence, property and life itself became 
insecure ; the improvements of the last thirty years 
disappeared, commerce was destroyed, and capital 
was withdrawn from the kingdom. The decrease 
of the revenue alarmed the English council, and 
Tyrconnel found it necessary to use his personal 
influence with the King, in order to retain his post. 
Nagle, and Sir Stephen Rice, one of the new judges, 
also repaired to court, to obtain permission for the 
meeting of Parliament, and the repeal of the acts 
of settlement, but for the present they were disap- 
pointed. Their confidence of final success, however, 
rendered the birth of the Prince of Wales a matter 
of great rejoicing to their party : while the Protes- 
tants, whose position became daily more precarious, 
were naturally suspected of feeling little joy on the 
occasion, and the ofl&cers of Christ-church were 
committed to prison by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
'* because their bells did not ring merrily enough." 
An event of a different nature soon excited oppo- 
site feelings in the two parties, who, under religious 
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names, contended for power and property in Ireland ; 
this event was the landing of the Prince of Orange 
in England, which filled Tyrconnel and his asso- 
ciates with dismay, and greatly encouraged the 
Protestants. Half of the Irish army having been 
sent to the King's assistance, fresh commissions 
were issued to Romanists, and the Protestants as- 
sociated in arms for mutual defence. Their mear 
sures were hastened by the circulation of a letter, 
containing information of a massacre said to be 
contemplated by the Irish, on Sunday, the ninth of 
December, 1688. Having been educated in the 
belief of all the atrocities imputed to the Irish in 
1641, the Protestants easily credited this fiction; 
every trifling circumstance appeared to confirm it, 
and thousands escaped by sea from Dublin and 
other seaports. Others fled into Ulster where their 
party was strongest, and took refuge in the towns, 
especially in Londonderry and Enniskillen. 

On the seventh of December, Phillips of Lima- 
vaddy sent word to the citizens of Derry, that a 
large body of Irish and Highlanders, calling them- 
selves Lord Antrim's regiment, were coming to take 
possession of their town. The inhabitants, already 
alarmed, were afraid of admitting such guests, but 
the graver citizens and the bishop advised submis- 
sion to the King's authority. An advanced party 
was already at the gate, when nine young appren- 
tice boys seized the keys, raised the drawbridge, 
secured the gates, and by their enthusiasm drew the 
whole town to concur in refusing admittance to the 
troops. The magistrates, however, hastened to make 
peace with the government, and Lord Mountjoy, a 
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Protestant, was sent with his regiment to garrison 
Derry ; hut he was admitted only upon condition 
that a free pardon should he granted for the late 
offence, and that at least half his men should he 
Protestants. Enniskillen followed the example of 
Deny in refusing a Romanist garrison, and Protes- 
tant associations arose in every part of Ulster, 
governed hy regular councils, and professing to act 
in suhordination to the Parliament of England. 
They applied for assistance to the Prince of Orange, 
hut he, heing occupied with English affairs, coolly 
replied to their petition, " thank you, I will take 
care of you." The Prince, in fact, had reason to 
think that Tyrconnel might he induced to surrender 
the government of Ireland into his hands ; for this 
purpose, he released General Richard Hamilton, 
who promised to use his influence to persuade Tyr- 
connel to suhmit, and to return to England in case 
of failure. Instead of performing his engagement, 
Hamilton successfully exerted himself to raise the 
spirits of James's partisans, hy prospects of ultimate 
triumph, not only in Ireland, hut in England. 
Tyrconnel resolved to support him with vigour, hut 
still flattered the northern Protestants, and persua- 
ded Lord Mountjoy to go to Paris, to obtain from 
the King, permission to suhmit to William. Mount- 
joy was thrown into the Bastile, and Tyrconnel, 
having disarmed the Protestants of Duhlin, sent his 
army into Ulster. The northern associations, who 
had just proclaimed William and Mary, were defi- 
cient in arms and discipline, and were soon obliged 
hy General Hamilton to retreat into the towns of Der- 
ry and Enniskillen, where they prepared for defence. 
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At this juncture, James landed at Kinsale, on the 
twelfth of March, 1689, attended by some of his 
principal partizans, some French officers, and about 
twelve hundred men. His presence, and the pros- 
pect of French support, inspired the Irish with 
hopes, which were soon frustated by the weak, ar- 
bitrary, and capricious conduct of James, and the 
insolent vanity of his French allies. His first de- 
clarations promised protection and favour to all 
classes of his subjects ; but the Protestants consider- 
ed the removal of all Privy Councillors of their 
persuasion, a measure ill calculated for their secu- 
rity. A proclamation raising the value of money 
appeared also an ill omen, and they had little reason 
to expect favour from a Parliament summoned under 
such auspices. 

The reduction of the northern towns was James's 
first active measure. Lundy, the governor of Der- 
ry, had already shewn himself little inclined to 
the cause in which he was engaged. He now suf- 
fered Hamilton to cross the Bann and the Finn- 
water, without effectual opposition, refused the 
assistance of two English regiments, and prepared 
to quit the place. He had promised to treat with 
Hamilton at the end of two days, upon condition 
that no troops should approach nearer than St. 
John's-town ; but James, by the advice of his foreign 
general De Rosen,* disregarded this agreement and 
approached Derry. The citizens and fugitives who 
crowded that city, already exasperated at the cow- 
ardly measures of their governor, refused to obey 
him, his own soldiers caught the enthusiasm, and 
infuriated by James's perfidious infraction of terms, 
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replied to his summons to surrender, by a tremen- 
dous discharge of cannon. The disappointed King, 
unprepared for such a reception, retreated to some 
distance, and the people of Derry had time to con- 
sider their condition. They had not full provision 
for ten days, their town was crowded to excess with 
above thirty thousand helpless fugitives, their forti- 
fications were poor, their artillery wretched, and 
their knowledge of war insufficient ; all was, how- 
ever, compensated by courage and determination, 
and they resolved to suflfer the last extremities ra- 
ther than submit;. They chose two governors, Major 
Baker, and George Walker, a clergyman, whose 
stirring exhortations had mainly contributed to fix 
their determination ; he shewed, in this emergency, 
all the talent of a great commander, and received 
the most implicit obedience from his undaunted 
garrison, amounting to about seven thousand five 
hundred men. Though the assailants, amounting 
to , twenty thousand men, made repeated assaults 
during eleven successive days, they were repelled 
with loss and disgrace by the irregular sallies of 
this untrained ganison, who coolly told them to 
spare the labour and expence of batteries, for the 
gates were always open, wider than any breach 
they could make. James, at last, left the place in 
vexation, peevishly insulting his present supporters, 
by telling them that an English army would have 
brought him the place piecemeal. 

Supplies and artillery were sent from Dublin to 
the besiegers, now commanded by De Rosen, while 
the besieged began to suflfer dreadfully from hunger 
and disease. They were daily assembled in the 
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cathedral to join in the prayers, and to listen to the 
exhortations of one of their twenty-five ministers, 
who partook in turn the labours and dangers of the 
defence. Thus encouraged, the people of Derry 
undauntedly held out from the middle of April until 
June, when thirty ships appeared in Lough Foyle, 
and raised their spirits by the prospect of immediate 
relief. The conduct of the squadron, however, soon 
perplexed them; instead of advancing at once 
while the passage was open, they hesitated until 
the besiegers had time to fortify the naiTow opening 
from the lake, and finally made sail and disappear- 
ed. The distressed garrison, after many efiforts, 
contrived to communicate with the commander. 
Kirk, whose cruelties in the west of England, and 
treachery to King James had already rendered him 
sufficiently odious. They found that his fleet was, 
indeed, laden with supplies for their relief, but that 
he would make no efl'ort to assist them, and were 
bitterly stung by his advice to "be good husbands 
of their provisions." 

Their provisions had been long since utterly ex- 
hausted ; dogs, cats, rats, mice, shoe-leather, tallow, 
and hides were eagerly sought for, and purchased 
as food at extravagant prices, and numbers daily 
died of hunger. De Rosen, unable to prevail by 
arms, threatened that, unless they surrendered be- 
fore the first of July, he would collect all the Pro- 
testants from the neighbouring country, and drive 
them to perish under their walls. The threat had 
no efifect, and he actually put his barbarous design 
in execution, driving some thousands of defenceless 
old men, women, and children, who had been living 
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under the security of royal protections, through his 
camp to the gates of Derry. The Irish soldiers, 
wild as they were, executed his commands with 
tears and reluctance, some of them declaring that 
the shrieks of the wretched multitude ever after- 
wards rang in their ears. The garrison fired upon 
them at a distance, but ceased as they approached, 
though the perishing sufferers entreated them to 
redouble their ardour, in resisting so savage an ene- 
my. De Rosen's order had, however, no sooner 
reached Dublin, than James countermanded it, as 
a device of a barbarous Muscovite. At the end of 
three days, De Rosen was thus obliged unwillingly 
to release his victims, after he had disregarded the 
threats of the citizens, who had prepared a gallows 
and were preparing to hang their prisoners, in order 
to force him to remove them. 

The people of Derry derived from this atrocity 
double energy to continue their defence. They 
were now so weakened with hunger that they could 
scarcely hold their arms, yet they continued to make 
sallies, and repulse the besiegers. Their ministers, 
ghastly with famine, still exhorted and encouraged 
them ; on the thirtieth of July, Walker, with more 
than his usual energy, bade them trust to the Al- 
mighty for deliverance, and as the enfeebled multi- 
tude crawled away from the cathedral, their eyes 
were cheered by the sight of three ships in the lake. 
Kirk had at length vouschafed to attempt their 
relief, and sent two vessels of provisions and a 
frigate to their assistance; but the passage was 
strongly fortified, a heavy barrier being drawn 
across it, and the batteries of the besiegers thundered 
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against the ships. Still, however, they approached ; 
the citizens in intense anxiety, crowded the ram- 
parts, while the foremost, coming rapidly against 
the baiTier, broke it, and rebounding with the 
shock, ran aground. The enemy, shouting, rushed 
to board her, but she fired a broadside, was floated 
by the recoil, and triumphantly passed on to the 
town, followed by her companions. Of four thou- 
sand three hundred wasted survivors of the garrison, 
one thousand were incapable of service ; but- the 
rest had scarcely tasted food, when they ventured 
to pursue De Rosen, who now retreated in despair, 
having lost eight thousand men during the fifteen 
weeks of the siege. 

In the latter part of this period, the Enniskillen- 
crs or Protestant forces, collected about Enniskillen, 
having received some arms and succours from Kirk, 
became so formidable, that three armies were dis- 
patched against them. The first was from Con- 
naught, under the command of Patrick Sarsfield, 
who is described by the Duke of Berwick, as " a 
man of amazing stature, utterly void of sense, very 
good natured, and very brave." He was defeated, 
and Berwick himself, having repulsed a small par- 
ty, did not venture a general engagement. The 
third body, under the command of General Macar- 
thy, was utterly defeated, and their leader taken 
prisoner by the Enniskilleners, who, infuriated by 
De Rosen's cruelty, killed two thousand in the 
pursuit, and made only five hundred prisoners. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IRISH PARLIAMENT. BRASS MONKT. DUKE SCHOMBBRG. 
SIEGE OF CHARLSMONT. WILLIAM III. BATTLE OF THB 

BOTNB. James's flight. William's advance, sieob 
OF ATHLONB. OF LIMERICK. (1689 and 1 690.) 

Thb siege of Deny was not yet concluded when 
a Parliament met at Dublin, composed, with very 
few exceptions, of Irish and Romanists, burning to 
avenge their sufferings, and to strengthen the as- 
cendancy they had now acquired. James opened 
the session with a mild and conciliatory speech, 
intended for circulation in England ; but his pro- 
mises of liberty of conscience, and protection to 
Protestants, availed little against the resolution of 
Tyrconnel and his party. Their first measure was 
contrary to the King^s avowed sentiments ; it was 
the utter repeal of the acts of settlement, and the 
restoration of all estates forfeited since 1641, with- 
out the slightest compensation to those who had 
now acquired them, or any allowance for purchasers 
and improvers. By another act, they attainted about 
two thousand five hundred persons, of all ranks and 
conditions, who were then absent from Ireland, and 
declared their estates confiscated, unless they sur- 
rendered themselves within cert;in fixed p;rio<k 
before the first of November, 1689. The officers of 
state, with the true spirit of partisans, carefully con- 
cealed the bill until the specified time was passed, 
and the whole body of refugees were thus excluded 
even from the royal mercy. The other acts of this 
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Parliament asserted their own independence, denied 
the power of the English Parliament to bind Ire- 
land, granted to the Romanist clergy the tythes 
payable by those of their own persuasion, freed 
non-conformists from the present ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, granted to the King a monthly subsidy 
of twenty thousand poimds on lands, threw open the 
trade to the colonies, and encouraged ship building 
and navigation. 

While almost every measure of this precipitate 
legislature tended to exasperate the Protestants, the 
unconstitutional conduct of James increased their 
disaffection. Finding the tax on land unproductive, 
he imposed one on personal property by proclama- 
tion, and answered to the remonstrances of his 
counsellers, " if I cannot do this, I can do nothing." 
Not content with this, he established a coinage of 
brass money, by which a pound of metal, worth 
fourpence, was ordered to pass for five pounds ster- 
ling. He obtained tools, by seizing those of a man 
who had a patent for copper coinage, and materials, 
by instituting an assiduous search after brass ket- 
tles, pans, and similar treasures. As the little trade 
in the kingdom was chiefly carried on by Protes- 
tants, they suffered most severely from the brass 
money, while James found his own profit, in buying 
with it hides and other commodities, and selling 
them in France for sterling coin. 

The members of Trinity College having again 
refused to admit a Romanist fellow, as contrary to 
their oaths, were ejected, their property was seized, 
and their buildings were occupied by the army ; 
but their valuable library was preserved from 
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destruction by a priest named Moore, whom James 
appointed Provost. While the King was patiently 
filling benefices, as they fell vacant, with his own 
clergy, the priests and people precipitately seized 
the churches, and by every means in their power 
irritated the Protestants, who were already suffering 
the rigour of government. They were deprived of 
their arms, and even forbidden to meet more than 
five together. Every thing thus combined to increase 
the disaffection of which they were suspected, till 
the Protestants who submitted to James, looked for 
help from England, as anxiously as their brethren 
in open warfare in Ulster. 

The Prince of Orange, now acknowledged as 
William III., King of England, had been hitherto 
unable to do much for Ireland; but in August, 
1689, he sent over his favourite old general, Duke 
Schomberg, with about ten thousand men. They 
lauded in the bay of Carrickfergus, seized Belfast 
and Antrim, which had been abandoned by the 
Irish, and invested Carrickfergus. That place, 
after a few days, surrendered, and the garrison were 
allowed to march out with their effects ; but the 
Enniskilleners, considering the terms of capitulation 
too favourable, attacked and plundered them. These 
irregular bands were impatient of the discipline 
which Schomberg rigidly exercised, and irritated at 
his slow and cautious advance ; while the Irish who 
had at first designed to leave Dublin, were thereby 
encouraged to take post beyond Drogheda. After 
taking Dundalk, Schomberg encamped in a low, 
marshy spot near that town, where his troops, newly 
raised levies, accustomed to the comforts of England, 
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and already suffering from fatigue, privations, and 
the climate, considered themselves as shut up to 
perish. They could not understand, why their old 
commander did not suffer them to fight the Irish, and 
they, gaining confidence from Schomberg's inaction, 
(which De Rosen said, was a proof that " he wanted 
something,") were equally anxious for a battle. At 
length James appeared in the army, displayed the 
royal standard, and arrayed his troops for battle op- 
posite the enemy's camp. The English joyfully 
obeyed the command, " to arms," but Schomberg 
would not make the attack, which he truly foretold, 
James did not intend to risk. That prince with- 
drew his forces into their camp, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his ofiicers, and the passionate 
exclamation of De Rosen, — ^*'If your majesty had 
ten kingdoms you would lose them all." 

The English, thus disappointed of a battle, re- 
mained in their unhealthy camp, sickening and 
dying daily. Sullen and desponding, they consider- 
ed themselves fated to perish, would not even build 
huts, and at last even used the dead bodies of their 
companions for seats or for shelter, and murmured 
when they were taken away. The foreign troops, 
more accustomed to discipline and hardship, exerted 
themselves for their own relief, and suffered less. 
The Irish army, though encamped upon higher and 
healthier ground, began at last to feel the effects of 
the season, and removed to winter quartei*s ; Schom- 
berg, having received some reinforcements, then 
changed his groimd, and afterwards quartered his 
army in the northern towns. Though many of the 
sick died upon the road, and the troops, reduced to 
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half their original numbers, carried with them the 
diseases of their camp, the prospect of a battle at 
once exhilarated them ; but the alarm was false, 
and they were obliged to enter their quarters with- 
out fighting. 

Schomberg's want of success was felt as a great 
disappointment in England, and William, who 
knew the importance of the Irish war, resolved to 
conduct it himself. This news encouraged the 
troops, who were now well furnished with supplies, 
and strengthened by seven thousand Germans un- 
der the Duke of Wirtemburg ; while the Enniskil- 
leners, being left to themselves, were successful 
against the Irish. James was also joined by five 
thousand French under the Count de Lauzun, but 
he received little benefit firom troops who despised 
the war in which they were engaged, insulted the 
Irish, and plundered the country. 

Early in 1690, Schomberg besieged Charlemont, 
which made a gallant defence imder the brave 
but humorous Teague O'Regan. He declared his 
resolution of holding out until his last knapsack 
was eaten, and forced five hundred men to lodge in 
the dry ditch of the castle, because, having been 
suffered by the enemy to enter with a few provisions, 
they could not fight their way back again. At last, 
however, he condescended to surrender upon his 
own terms, and marched out with all his garrison 
and effects. His deformed figure, shewy dress, and 
strange manners, amused the EngliiA officers, who 
entertained him at dinner. During their repast, 
he afforded them a specimen of his wit. A com- 
plaint was brought by the enraged Irish, that one 
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of Schomberg's dragoons had beaten a priest ; but 
O'Regan, having discovered that the priest had 
struck the first blow in order to enforce some theo- 
logical argument, quieted the tumult, by coolly 
replying, "he was glad the priest had got it — what 
had he to do to dispute religion with a dragoon ?'^ 

Soon after the surrender of Charlemont, "Virilliam 
landed at Carrickfergus, and joined his army, which 
had been increased by Dutch, Germans, and French 
Protestants to thirty-six thousand men, well armed 
and furnished for war. He prepared at once to 
advance, saying that he ^' did not come to Ireland 
to let the grass grow under his feet." After review- 
ing his army at Loughbricklaud with the most 
particular and encouraging attention, he marched 
southward, attended by his fleet with provisions. 

James had not even a frigate left ; the last had 
been cut out of the bay of Dublin by Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, but he doily expected a French fleet to in- 
tercept William's transports. His o£Bicers entreated 
him to prolong the campaign, and suffer his enemies 
to waste of themselves, instead of granting William 
the battle he sought for. He was, however, deaf to" 
all entreaties, and with thirty-three thousand men, 
posted himself on the south of the Boyne ; Droghe- 
da was on his right, a bog on the left, fords, deep and 
dangerous, commanded by hedges and easy to de- 
fend, were in front, and behind him was the hill of 
Donore with its church and village. Beyond Do- 
nore was the pass of Duleek, through which his 
retreat was secure. 

William arrived on the opposite bank of the Boyne 
on the last day of June, and instantly examined 
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every part of the line. Tyrconnel, Sarsfield, and 
others watched -his motions, and, as he dismount- 
ed upon a rising ground and sat down to rest, 
brought up some artillery. The first shot killed 
some of the party, and the second wounded William 
himself, while he mounted his horse. A report of 
his death was instantly spread, and even carried to 
France, but before he would suffer his wound to be 
dressed, he rode through the lines to encourage his 
troops. The firing continued until night. A de- 
serter represented the Irish army as much more 
numerous than William expected; but Cox, his 
under secretary, removed his alarm, by leading the 
man through the English camp, and bidding him 
estimate their numbers. The man rated them above 
double the truth, and thus proved the fallacy of his 
own information. It was also an encouragement 
to William, to hear that Jameses baggage was al- 
readv in retreat towards Dublin. 

As the morning of the first of July dawned bright 
and clear, the English right wing hastened west- 
ward to the fords of Slane, and crossed without much 
difiiculty. Large bodies of Irish soon came up, and 
strenuously opposed their advance through the fields 
and bog, which covered the left of James's position. 
The Dutch guards next attempted the dangerous 
ford in the centre, reached the bank in safety, and 
withstood an attack of infantry and two charges of 
the Irish horse, before they received any support. 
The English, Enniskilleners, and French Protes- 
tants, rushing too hastily into the river, had swelled 
it so as to retard their passage, but they landed 
without any effectual resistance from Hamilton's 
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Irish infantry. His horse, however, drove a body 
of Danes back through the river, and, returning, 
broke the French Protestants, and slew their leader, 
Caillemote. Such was the want of cavalry at this 
juncture, that a cry of "horse" arose, was repeated 
by the spectators of the battle, and was mistaken 
for "halt" all along the line of William's army. 
Schomberg, to retrieve this mistake, hastened across 
the ford, put himself in the place of Caillemote, and 
pointing to the French in James's service, cried, 
"on, gentlemen, there are your persecutors." The 
Irish horse, in the mean time, in attempting to re- 
join their main body, were cut down by the Danes 
and Enniskilleners ; sixteen only escaped, who 
rushing past Schomberg, wounded and hurried him 
along in their midst, till he fell dead under the fire 
of his own troops* 

The battle noW languished for a space, but Wil- 
liam having, with his cavalry, crossed the river by a 
dangerous and difficult passage, prepared for a de- 
cisive charge. He was anticipated by the Irish 
horse, who drove back a. body of English. William 
was left alone upon the field, but instantly riding 
up to the Enniskilleners, he asked them, what they 
woidd do for him ? They followed him to the at- 
tack, and he then brought up a body of Dutch : 
while in the hottest of the battle, a pistol was pre- 
sented at his head by one of his own troopers, who 
did not know him, but William coolly put it aside, 
saying, " What, do you not know your own friends ?" 
The efforts of such a leader could hardly fail of 
success ; the Irish infantry was at length dispersed, 
and their horse were broken in a final and furious 
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charge. Hamilton was taken prisoner, and William 
asked him if he thought the Irish would fight 
more? "Upon my honour," said Hamilton, "I 
think they wiU, they have yet a good body of horse." 
"Honour," replied William, ^^your honour!" 

The battle, however, was not renewed. James's 
French troops had never been in action ; they stood 
around him at Doiiore, until Lauzun advised him 
to retreat, lest he should be surrounded by the ad- 
vance of the English right wing. He immediately 
hurried through the pass of Duleek, and the army 
followed, at first with precipitation, but soon assu- 
ming a bolder face, they fired upon their pursuers. 
The Irish cried out, "change Kings, and we will 
fip^ht the battle over again." Their cowardly mo- 
narch hastened to Dublin , assembled the magistrates, 
and advised them to make the best terms "with the 
Prince of Orange, who was merciftd." His ungra- 
cious reflections upon the Irish army for running 
away, when in fact he had forsaken them, provoked 
Lady Tyrconnel to reply, that "his majesty had, 
after all, the advantage of them, for he had come 
first to Dublin." He was also the first to leave it, 
and hurrying on to Waterford, caused the bridges 
to be broken, and embarked in a vessel which he 
had ready for flight. On his voyage he met the 
French squadron sent to destroy William's trans- 
ports, and insisted that it should convoy him to 
France, where he landed in safety, having, by his 
conduct in Ireland, effectually destroyed all his 
prospects of ever remounting the English throne. 

It would have been well for the Irish, if they had 
followed his advice, and made peace with William; 
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but they were yet too powerful, and felt too keenly 
that Jameses ill conduct alone had caused Ftheir 
defeat at the Boyne, to think of submission. There 
was moreover little to allure them ; William's army 
acted as if in an enemy's country, and plundered 
and oppressed all patties alike. The proclamation 
which he issued, while it invited the lower classes, 
excluded their superiors, and left them no choice 
but determined resistance. They did not, however, 
attempt to defend Dublin; and the Protestant 
mob, suddenly released from all restraint, were 
with difficulty kept from violence, until the arrival 
of a detachment sent by William to take possession 
of the city. After returning thanks for his victory in 
the cathedral, that monarch, with the main body of 
his army, marched southwards, and, without blood- 
shed, reduced all the towns as far as Waterford and 
Clonmel. By the surrender of Duncannon, he ob- 
tained a secure harbour for his vessels, and was 
preparing to depart for England, then threatened 
with invasion, when he heard that the danger was 
averted, and that he might attempt the reduction 
of Limerick. 

A detachment of his army under General Doug- 
las, had, in the mean time, advanced to Athlone. 
That town was, however, stronger, and better de- 
fended than he expected, and Douglas was soon 
obliged privately to decamp in the night, and join 
the King on his way to Limerick. He was foUow- 
tJd by numbers of wretched Protestants, who, having 
on his approach declared for William, were obliged, 
on his retreat, to follow his licentious army. The 
known coldness of the French troops, their desire 
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to leave the countryy and the jealousies of the Irish, 
led William to expect speedy success in the siege 
of Limerick. He first forced his way through a 
difficult pass, where every hedge was lined with 
musketry, animating his soldiers hy his example. 
Once, in climbing through a gap, he fell, and thus 
escaped death from a cannon ball which passed 
over his head, covering him with earth ; without a 
single remark, he rose, and pursued his way. His 
soldiers followed, and he was soon able to encamp 
under the walls, ready, when his artillery should 
arrive, to assault the place. Sarsfield, however, 
having learned from a deserter the road by which 
this important supply was expected, i^iEdlied from 
Limerick with a chosen body of horse, and, by a 
very circuitous route through the county of Claie, 
arrived in a place suited for an ambush. A gentle- 
man from that county, having observed his march, 
hastened to William's camp, and sought an audience 
from some of the principal officers. They over- 
whelmed l^m with questions as to the price of 
provisions, but would not suffer him to speak of any 
thing else ; his agitation at length attracted notice, 
and his intelligence was heard. William immedi- 
ately sent five hundred horse to meet the artillery, 
but it was too late ; at night-fall an awful explosion 
was heard in the camp, which declared too truly 
the success of Sarsfield's attempt. He had darted 
upon the convoy as they were carelessly preparing 
for rest, killed or dispersed them, and making am- 
munition, cannon, carriages, and baggage into one 
immense heap, had blown all up together. The de- 
tachment arrived in time to witness the catastrophe, 
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but could not prevent Sarsfield's safe and triumph- 
ant return to Limerick. 

The Irish were elated, the besiegers were depres- 
sed, and William alone appeared unmoved by this 
disaster ; two of his cannon were iminjured, and 
with these, and some artillery from Waterford, he 
formed his batteries. On the twenty-seventh of 
August a breach was made, and he ordered an as- 
sault ; &vj^ hundred grenadiers actually entered the 
town, but they were not supported, and in attempt- 
ing to retreat, were nearly all killed or wounded. 
A furious combat was maintained at the breach for 
three hours, with dreadful slaughter, but without 
success. One regiment of Germans seized a bat- 
tery, but the magazine of powder caught fire, and 
they were all blown into the air together. William 
at length ordered a retreat, and the next day, 
the French governor of Limerick refused a truce 
even to bury the dead. The army would have at- 
tempted another assault, but William cautiously 
drew oflf his forces to Clonmel, followed by the 
miserable Protestants, who were exposed to every 
insult from the abandoned soldiery. William alone 
seemed to bear the repulse with composure, and 
having entrusted his army to Solmes and Ginckle, 
and the civil government to two Lords Justices, he 
departed for England. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

EARL OF MARLBOEOUOH. SIBGBS OF CORK AND KINS ALB. 
RAPPARBBS. IRISH PART1B8. 8IBGB OF ATHLONB. BAT- 
TLB OF AGHRIM. SIBGB OF LIMBRICK. CAPITULATION. 

(1690 and 1691.) 

Before William left Ireland, the Earl of Marl- 
borough, desirous of distinguishing himself, had 
obtained from the regency the independent com- 
mand of five thousand men, now no longer wanted 
at home, to undertake the siege of Cork and Kin- 
sale. The Duke of Wirtemburg, who joined him 
soon after his landing with nearly an equal num- 
ber of troops, claimed the command on account of 
his rank ; but the dispute was compromised, and 
Marlborough and Wirtemburg commanded each 
his day in turn. Cork was first invested, and all 
being ready for an assault at low water, the Irish 
offered to treat. Here, ag9,in, the two commanders 
differed, Wirtemburg objecting to the high terms 
demanded by Marlborough ; before they could i^^ree 
the tide rose, and the Irish, thinking the danger 
past, refused to negociate. This conduct provoked 
the generals, and rendered them unanimous : having 
battered the walls, a large body of their ttoops cros- 
sed the river under the enemy's fire, and were ready 
to mount the breach, when the Irish garrison, 
having expended their ammunition, surrendered as 
prisoners of war. 

The government of William was thus established 
in Cork, and, on the very day of its surrender, 
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Marlborough sent a party to summon Kinsale. That 
town not being defensible, the Irish retreated into 
two adjoining forts ; one of these was soon taken, 
but the other being summoned, the govemor replied, 
'^ it will be time enough to talk about that a month 
hence." Ten days of vigorous siege, however, 
caused him to alter his opinion, and the season be- 
ing advanced, he easily obtained permission to 
march with his garrison to Limerick. Marlborough 
obtained the honour he sought, by thus reducing 
these important places within twenty-three days, 
and returned home admired and applauded. 

King James having meanly sought to cover his 
disgrace by accusing the Irish of cowardice, the 
French King would no longer hazard his forces 
with them ; they were accordingly withdrawn, to 
the great joy of the Irish, who had suffered much 
from their insolence, and gained nothing by their 
prowess. Sarsfield, now Commander in chief of 
the Irish, attempted, during the winter, an attack 
upon Mullingar, which was defeated by Ginckle's 
vigilance. Ginckle could not, however, as he wished, . 
penetrate into Kerry, and his troops suffered grie- 
vously in the vain pursuit of the Rapparees. These 
bands, the successors of the Tories and Creaghts, 
had been driven to a life of plunder, by the excess- 
es of the soldiery ; they carried on a desultory 
warfare in the old Irish fashion, and many wild 
3tories are told of their adventures. The troops, 
unable to trace them through bogs and moimtains, 
believed them to possess magical arts ; and suspect- 
ing every peasant of being a Rapparee, they com- 
mitted many barbarous murders. 
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Ginekle wished to publish a proclamatioii, so fa- 
vourable as to induce the Irish to submit ; but the 
privy council were as unwilling to relinquish the 
hope of forfeitures, as many of his own officers were 
to put an end to the war. The time would have been 
suitable. The Irish were discouraged by Tyrcg«inel, 
who had returned from France with the title of Lord 
Lieutenant, but having been able to obtain oaly 
eight thousand pounds, earnestly pressed his 
friends to treat. Sarsfield, on the other hand, was 
anxious for war, though now offended by the arrival 
of a French general, Saint Ruth, to supersede him 
in the command. St. Ruth brought with him con- 
siderable supplies, and several officers. Ginekle, 
also, having received large succours, and Scotch 
and English troops under the Generals Taknash and 
Mackay, both parties prepared for the campaign of 
1691. 

The first event was the siege of Athlone by Ginek- 
le. That town consists of two parts, Englishtown 
on the eastern, and Irishtown on the western side 
of the Shannon, connected by a bridge over that 
river, which is there deep, and dangerous to ford. 
The Irish army posted in front of the town retreat- 
ed at Ginckle's approach, and suffered him to ad- 
vance through narrow lanes, close to the walls. He 
then opened his batteries, made a breach in the 
Englishtown, and assaulted it. The Irish were 
driven across the bridge, and, by breaking an arch, 
rendered themselves secure in the western portion 
of the town, while Ginekle lodged in the eastern, 
which was little more than a heap of ruins. His 
next attempt was to repair the bridge, under cover 
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of his batteries. This was nearly done, when a Ser- 
jeant and ten Irish soldiers leaped upon the arch 
and began tearing up the planks ; they were all 
killed, but ten more followed and completed the 
work. Ginckle then endeavoured to push a cover- 
ed gallery across the broken arch, and after nine 
days furious battery, he succeeded, and all was 
ready for an assault. Money was given to the troops, 
who were to cross by the bridge, by the ford, and 
by pontoons ; but while the latter were preparing, 
the Irish were alarmed, their troops were seen 
pouring from the camp into the town, and by gren- 
ades they set fire to the gallery. The wind drove 
the flames and smoke into the faces of the English, 
and notwithstanding all their efforts, the gallery 
was destroyed. Ginckle now appeared inclined to 
retreat, but his officers pressed him to make another 
effort, and the folly of St. Ruth, who drew off his 
troops, and gave a ball in his camp, incited him to 
comply. On the following morning, as the church 
bell tolled six, two thousand men entered the river, 
under a tremendous discharge of cannon. The Irish, 
roused from their slumbers, vigorously returned the 
fire; butGinckle's troops, encouraged by the exam- 
ple of his best officers, crossed the ford, assisted 
their comrades to lay planks across the bridge, 
overcame the desperate resistance of the Irish, drove 
them from their works, and within half an hour 
were masters of the town. St. Ruth was, in the 
mean time, dressing for a shooting party, and refu- 
sed to credit Sarsfield's assertion, that the English 
were attempting the ford. When news was 
brought that they had actually gained the place, he 

R 
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conunonded that they should be driven out again ; 
but he soon found himself obliged to retire to a safe 
distance from the cannon of the town, now pointed 
against him. 

The Irish were so disgusted with St. Ruth's Tan* 
ity, and the hollow friendship of France, that many 
of them longed to make terms with William ; and 
Ginckle, from his experience of the difficulties of 
an Irish war, was equally anxious to offer them 
conditions. The government, however, was in the 
hands of partisans, who would not agree with hini) 
that it was best '^to remit most or all of the for- 
feitures, so that we could immediately bring the 
kingdom under their Majesties' obedience/* Their 
objections retarded the proclamation of a free par- 
don and exercise of religion to all who would sub- 
mit, until it was too late for extensive operation. 
St. Ruth prepared for a decisive battle by drawing 
together all his forces; Ginckle did the same, but 
could collect only eighteen thousand men, while 
the Irish mustered twenty-five thousand. He might 
have been advantageously opposed at the passage 
of a bog immediately beyond Athlone, but St. Ruth 
withdrew to the hill of Kilcomoden, in the county 
of Roscommon, where he was covered on all sides 
by streams, bogs, deep ditches, and hedges. The 
only passess were through a bog on the right, and 
through a narrow and broken way on the left, close 
under the castle of Aghrim, which was filled with his 
infantry. Here he awaited the approach of Grinckle, 
who, with an inferior force, resolved to attack an 
army thus admirably posted, and animated by every 
motive to a vigorous resistance. 
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It was noon on the twelfth of July, 1691, before 
the day cleared sufficiently to enable the English 
army to commence the attack. The right wing 
first attempted the bog, and after an hour's fighting, 
crossed it; Ginckle then hesitated whether he 
should defer the combat till the morrow, and it was 
fire in the afternoon before he advanced towards 
Aghrim. An hour and a half were spent in a close 
and murderous conflict, in which the Irish slowly 
retreated, fighting from hedge to hedge. At length, 
the English centre, having also crossed the bog, 
neglected their orders, and instead of waiting for 
support, rushed onwards ; the Irish drew them on 
for a time, and then suddenly turning, drove them 
back, and put them into confusion. At this instant, 
Tabnash with his cavalry was forcing his way 
tiirough a tremendous fire, past the castle of Agh- 
rim. St. Ruth, who had just boasted that he would 
now drive the English to the very walls of Dublin, 
asked, in amazement, what they meant ? '^To force 
their way to our left," replied the Irish officers. 
"They are brave fellows, it is a pity they should be 
so exposed," he answered, and having ordered a 
squadron of horse to prepare for a charge, he has- 
tened to direct a battery against Talmash. As he 
was pointing a gun, a chance shot from the English 
lines laid him dead upon the field ; his vanity had 
prevented him from communicating the order of 
battle to Sarsfield, and that general, on whom the 
command now devolved, knew not how to proceed. 
The squadron intended to oppose Talmash, recei- 
ving no orders, stood still, and then returned to 
their post. This conduct alarmed the rest of the 
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army, and the news of the general's death soon 
spreading through the ranks, they wavered. The 
English, but the moment before in the most critical 
situation, now pressed on, united their detached 
bodies, drove the Irish from their camp, and gained 
a decided victory. They used their advantage with- , 
out mercy, killing in the battle and the pursuit, 
seven thousand, and taking only four hundred 
prisoners, with all the equipage and ammunition of 
the Irish army. 

Ginckle encamped that night on the hill of Kil- 
comoden, and after a few days rest, proceeded to 
besiege Galway. The governor at first returned a 
defiance to his summons, but not receiving the 
succours he expected, and pressed both by the towns- 
men and his own troops to surrender, he accepted 
the very favourable terms oflfered by Ginckle. "riiese 
were, a free pardon to all who would acknowledge 
William as King, the enjoyment of their estates - 
and privileges, and the private exercise of their re- 
ligion, with permission for the garrison to march 
with flying colours to Limerick. 

That city was now the only stronghold of the 
Irish, and the EngUsh government, thinking it must 
soon fall, ordered ships to be ready to convey the 
army from Ireland ; but Grinckle and those who 
served with him were less sanguine in their expec- 
tations. Besides the strength of its position, and 
the numbers and bravery of the Irish, the French 
officers still promised large succours from their 
King, and Sarsfield, with a strong party, was utterly 
averse to any compromise. Tyrconnel, who, with 
some others, would willingly have treated, had lately 
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grown unwieldy and inactiye, and soon afterwards 
died. The Justices who succeded him had the 
same views, but the speedy expectation of a large 
fleet from France decided the Irish in favour of re- 
sistance. Ginckle prepared for the siege with the 
utmost caution ; he had ships in the Shannon to 
lay waste the county of Clare, and to prevent suc- 
cours from reaching Limerick, and having suffici- 
ciendy guarded against any surprise of his artillery, 
on the twenty-fifth of August he began his ap- 
proaches. The forts on the southern side soon 
surrendered, and he then directed his batteries 
against the town ; but the inhabitants crossing Tho- 
mond Bridge, encamped in safety beyond the Shan- 
non. Ginckle found that he must also invest the 
city on the north ; by pretending to raise the siege, 
he eluded the watchfulness of the Irish, and during 
a dark night prepared a bridge of boats. He thus 
transported a large body of troops into an island, 
whence there was a ford to the north bank ; an offi- 
cer named Clifford commanded the cavalry which 
was to defend this ford, but being anxious that his 
countrymen should be alarmed into submission, he 
made little resistance to the passage of the English. 
They were thus enabled to surprise and plunder the 
Irish camp, taking even the saddles of the cavalry, 
who had fled in confusion to the mountains. The 
inhabitants also quitted their encampment, and the 
English might have made great havoc among them, 
had not Ginckle halted for fear of an ambuscade. 

There were yet, however, so many obstacles be- 
tween him and the town, that he was disposed to 
have recourse to a blockade, until the dissensions 
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within should force a surrender. Finding, however, 
that the efforts of the peace party must be seconded 
by vigorous demonstrations on his part, he crossed 
the Shannon on the twenty-second of September, 
with his best generals and a large body of troops, 
and assaulted the fort at the end of Thomond Bridge. 
After many attacks, and an obstinate conflict, the 
Irish were forced from their defences back upon the 
bridge ; the Frenchman who commanded the fort 
at the end within the town, immediately raised the 
drawbridge, and left nearly nine hundred Irish to 
certain destruction. They fought desperately upon 
the bridge, and heaped up the bodies of the slain 
for a defence, but the English continually threw 
them over the battlements, and except a hundred and 
twenty-six made prisoners, all perished in the river 
or by the sword. This incident increased the ani- 
mosity of the Irish and French to a violent degree, 
and rendered both parties anxious for peace. They 
offered, the next day, to treat, and Ginckle willingly 
granted them three days truce to arrange their 
terms; those first proposed were rejected as too 
high, and they then accepted those offered by Ginck- 
le. The Lords Justices arrived in the camp ; on 
the third of October the capitulation was signed, 
and in a few days afterwards the expected French 
succours appeared in the mouth of the Shannon. 

The factions which had caused the Irish to treat 
with such precipitation, led them also to neglect 
the interests of their party ; and they stipulated for 
no other advantage for the Romanists at large, than 
the free exercise of their religion, as in the time of 
Charles II. The other articles, which provided 
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for the security of estates, liberty to exercise profes- 
sions, and to wear arms, and exemption from all 
oaths but that of allegiance, were limited to those 
yet in arms in the counties of Limerick, Clare, Ker- 
ry, Cork, and Mayo. Such part of the army, and 
other persons, who chose to go abroad, were to be 
conveyed at the expence of government. It is said 
that the Justices had, by the royal order, prepared 
and printed a proclamation much more favourable 
than these terms, but that upon hearing of the ca- 
pitulation of Limerick, they carefully destroyed all 
the copies of a document, now no longer necessary. 
The troops were encamped near Limerick until 
their decision should be made, and were constantly 
harangued by their priests and officers in favour of 
the French service, while the British officers, with 
equal diligence, laboured to persuade them to follow 
the standards of their King. They could not, how- 
ever, be induced so soon to change sides. Only 
about two thousand entered William's service, and 
about the same number laid down their arms ; the 
rest marched southwards to embark for France, but 
on the way to Cork, the men, mostly natives of 
Munster, were overcome by the sight of their native 
places, and dwindled from the ranks. Less than 
half the original number reached the continent, 
where they were harshly treated, and found suffici- 
ent cause to repent their reliance on a monarch, who 
had sacrificed them to his selfish policy. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PBOTBSTANT A8CBNDANCT. CLAIMS OP THV XNOLI8U PAS- 
LIAKXNT. LORD STDNBT. LORD CAPBL. PENAL LAWg. 
MOLTMEUZ. ANNB's BEION. BILL AGAINST POPBBT. 

WHIOS AND TOmXS. OBOBOB I. SHBRLOCK AND ANNX8- 
LBT. wood's HALPPBNCB. (1601 to 1727.) 

The capitulation of Limerick put an end to the 
war in Ireland ; the rapparees of both parties speed- 
ily drove home their cattle, and the depopulation 
having been much less than in former wars, the 
country soon resumed a peaceful appearance. The 
minds of men, however, were not so easily pacified ; 
the animosity between the new English, or Protes- 
tants, on the one hand, and the Irish and old En- 
glish, or Bomanists, on the other, had been much 
inflamed ; and the former party, having recovered 
their ascendancy, endeavoured by every possible 
method to secure it. The Lords Justices were en- 
tirely in their interests, and moreover, were suspect- 
ed of sacrificing every other consideration to that 
of their own private advantage. The government 
thus fell again into abuse ; fear and favour decided 
all causes, and justice was utterly disregarded. The 
treaty of Limerick was, in many instances, evaded 
by corrupt or interested magistrates, and was, in a 
more signal manner, violated by the English Par- 
liament, which, having furnished the money for the 
reduction of Ireland, began to assume authority 
over that kingdom. In 1691, an act was passed in 
England, which, by changing the oaths required, 
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excluded Romanists from the Irish Parliament. 
That assembly met under Sydney, Lord Lieuten- 
ant, in 1692 ; and the Protestants, of whom it was 
of course composed, were not likely to complain of 
the measure which had excluded their opponents. 
They were, however, alive to an encroachment on 
their privileges, in the form of two money bills, 
prepared and transmitted by the council. The 
Commons insisted, that they alone had the right of 
originating such bills, and rejected one, while they 
were induced to pass the other, only on account of 
the urgent wants of government. Sydney rebuked 
thetn severely for this conduct ; and when they ask- 
ed leave to send commissioners to England to justify 
themselves, he told them that they might '^go to 
England to beg their Majesties' pardon for their 
seditious and riotous assemblies.'^ The* Protestant 
party, though willing to endure much for the sake 
of maintaining their ascendancy, were yet so dis- 
contented with Sydney's arbitrary manners, and his 
ungracious prorogation of Parliament, that it was 
found necessary to remove him. His administra- 
tion had already been complained of, and the 
English Parliament had addressed the King to re- 
move abuses in the Irish government, which they 
said encouraged the Papists. The late Lords Jus- 
tices had committed acts of oppression so flagrant, 
as fully to merit an impeachment, from which they 
were screened by the interest of the English go- 
vernment. 

Three Lords Justices succeeded, of whom two 
were found too much inclined to the Irish, and 
were therefore recpdled, while the third. Lord Capel> 
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was in 1693 made Lord Lieutenant He called a 
new Parliament, which began the system of penal 
laws against Romanists. It is well known that 
William was averse to the restraints upon religions 
liberty impose^ in his reign, some of which, how- 
ever, were excusable by the. political circumstances 
of the time. Such were the acts for disarming 
Papists, and restraining them from sending their 
children to be educated abroad, where it was known 
that they would be trained to abhor the present 
government of their country. The actfor banishing 
all Papists exercising any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and all regulars of the Popish clergy, may have 
been partly justified by the share which those per- 
sons had taken in the late events, and the dangerous 
principles they were said to profess. The acts to 
prevent Papists from becoming solicitors, and from 
intermarrying with Protestants, appear, however, 
to have arisen entirely from that hostile spirit, which 
led one party to imagine, that their only safety lay 
in the depression of the other. This spirit was 
sometimes displayed in a ludicrous manner ; thns 
'^the petition of one Edward Sprag and others, in 
behalf of themselves, and other Protestant porters, 
in and about the city of Dublin, complaining, that 
one Darby Ryan, a Papist, employed porters of his 
own persuasion,'* was referredl)y Parliament to the 
committee of grievances, that they might report 
their opinion thereon to the house. 

While the Protestants were thus anxiously em- 
ployed in guarding against real or fancied dangers 
from their neighbours, both parties found them- 
selves involved in restraints and humiliations by 
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acts of the English Parliament. That assembly, 
by a severe law, prohibited the Irish from exporting 
woollen manufactures, or from carrying their wool 
to any country but England, and thus destroyed 
the prospects of many who were engaged in a pro- 
fitable and increasing {rade. They also sent com<> 
missioners to examine into the disposal of Irish 
forfeitures, which they compelled the King to re* 
sume, and appointed trustees for selling them for 
the advantage of government. Many abuses were 
thus brought to light, which, however, the intrigues 
of powerful and interested persons would not suffer 
to be redressed ; the Trustees also inflicted many 
injuries on individuals, and excited dangerous dis* 
contents. The benefits intended by English legis- 
lation were thus frustrated, and its mischievous 
results were deeply felt. A spirited pamphlet was 
published by Molyneux, the friend of Locke, and 
member for Dublin University; he asserted the 
entire independence of Ireland, as annexed only to 
the crown, and not to the legislature of England. 
His book was censured by the English Parliament, 
which strenuously asserted its authority over that 
of Ireland ; and answers were published by anony- 
mous authors, which plainly told the governing 
party, that they were but a colony from England, 
and therefore subject to the mother country; warn- 
ing them, at the same time, not to be refractory, 
lest they should be deprived of that favour which 
supported them against the natives and older colo- 
nists. The warning was not lost, and the Irish 
Parliament carefully avoided collision with that of 
England. 
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No Other event of general interest oeourred^oring 
the latter part of WiUkm^s reign. The &Bt Far^ 
liament after the accession of Anne, prepared and 
transmitted to England in 1703, a bill ^^ to prevent 
the further growth of Popery." The English govem- 
ment disapproved its oppressive and unjnst^iact- 
ments, yet did not dare to reject it altc^ether. A 
clause was therefore added, requiring the sacracment, 
according to the form of the church of England, 
to be taken by every person admitted to- any ^ee; 
and it was hoped that this test would disfdease the 
Dissenters and their friends, and vrould thus- cause 
the rejection of the bill. The Dissenters, fajowever, 
trusting that the clause which affected them might 
at some future time be repealed, would not^ by their 
opposition, endanger the loss of a measure which 
they thought so^beneficial, and the bill was there- 
fore passed. By tins enactment, every Romanist 
was deprived of his estate whenever his son or heir 
should profess himself a Protestant ; he was ako 
deprived of the guardianship of any of Im children 
who should profess that religion ; he was made in- 
capable of purchasing land, or of inheriting land 
from a Protestant ; and at his death, his estate was, 
if there were no Protestant heir, to be divided among 
his sons, daughters, or other relations. The law 
i^^ainst intermarriages was extended, and rendered 
more severe ; the ^manists of Limerick and Gal- 
way were rendered liable to penalties, which, in 
effect, banished them from those towns ; and the 
oath of abjuration was imposed, besides the sacra- 
mental test which excluded Romanists, as well as 
Dissenters, from every civil and military office. 
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The clauses affecting the people of Limerick were 
occasioned by a statement made by a member, that 
bands had been formed in that neighbourhood to 
injure and insult the Protestants, upon which in- 
formation the House voted, that the Irish Papists^ 
still hoped for the succession of the son of James 
II. to the throne. Sir Theobald Butler and Sir 
Stephen Rice were admitted to plead at the bar of 
the house, as counsel for the Romanists, against 
this bill. They argued that it was an infraction of 
the treaty of Limerick, and urged the demoralizing 
tendency of many of its clauses, especially those 
encouraging children to oppress their parents. Their 
objections were, however, overruled, and they were 
told that the Romanists might easily escape the 
penalties of the bill, by conforming to the Protest- 
ant worship. 

The trustees for the sale of forfeited estates had, 
by this time, produced serious mscontents. The 
Conunons expelled from their house two of the 
trustees, and another member, agent to an English 
company which had purchased . large estates at a 
low price. They also addressed the Queen, com- 
plaining that they were not allowed to maintain 
their own manufactures, and that many Protestant 
families were thus obhged to seek a living abroad; 
that the want of holding Parliaments encouraged 
oppression, that many civil officers made great for- 
tunes by unlawful methods, and that others lelt 
their employments to insufficient and rapacious 
deputies. The Lords wisely pointed out a union 
with'England, by which Ireland might be repre- 
sented in Parliament there, as the best means for 
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providing for better goTenunent in ficitare ; but the 
Commons entertained no Buch desire, and the ru- 
lers in England at this time appear to have prefer- 
red the mischievous policy of keeping Ireland weak 
and divided, in order to ensure its subjection. The 
Earl of Rochester, in the latter part of William's 
reign, had fomented parties among the Protestants, 
which, under the name of Whig and Tory, gradual- 
ly acquired distinctness and strength. The Whig 
government of Queen Anne endeavoured rather to 
unite all Protestants against the Romanists, who, as 
partisans of the house of Stuart, were called '^the 
common enemy.'' The Tory ministry, however, 
during the last four years of her reign, desirous 
of restoring the exiled fetmily, were less afeaid 
of Romanists than of Dissenters, and subjected 
the latter to all the rigour of the law. Sir Con- 
stantino Phipps, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was 
particularly severe upon them, and favoured the 
most violent Tories, and those who firom their 
suspicious sincerity were called ^dispensation con- 
verts'' from Popery. He also protected by his au- 
thority, those who wrote in favo^ir of the Pretender, 
while men were almost openly enlisted in Dublin 
for the service of that Prince. The House of Com- 
mons, composed chiefly of Whigs, addressed the 
Queen against Sir Constantino, whom they accused 
of sowing divisions among Protestants ; but the 
Lords, who were mostly Tories, presented an ad- 
dress in bis favour, and bitterly complained of the 
Commons, who had, they said, treated th^n with 
more indignity than another House of Commons 
had inflicted upon another House of Lords, when 
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they declared it useless. The Commons, however, 
still persisted in their opposition, and having brought 
in heads of a bill for attainting the Pretender, were 
suddenly prorogued, and a great part of the army 
disbanded, so that the kingdom was almost defence- 
less* 

The last act of the Tory party in England, was 
the passing through Parliament the schism bill, 
a penal statute against Dissenters, with a clause 
extending its provisions to Ireland. Though the 
Lord Lieutenant and others strongly objected to 
this clause, as endangering the Protestant interest, 
it was passed through both houses ; and the country 
escaped its mischievous effects, only by the death of 
Queen Anne, before the royal assent could be 
given. 

The measures of the ministry not being complete, 
the Whig leaders, on this event, acted with prompt- 
itude, and George I. was immediately proclaiihed. 
Ireland was perfectly quiet during the rebellion of 
1715; the Pretender, expecting nothing from a 
poor and disarmed people, preferred to strike the 
blow nearer home.. The penal laws, upon the first 
rumour of danger, were rigidly executed, and seve- 
ral leading Romanists were imprisoned on suspicion 
of disaffection to the government. An act was 
also passed, to prevent Papists from exercising even 
the office of constable ; and, at the same time, the 
enforcement of the test against Dissenters was sus- 
pended, in order to unite all Protestants in the 
present dangerous crisis. 

' The next event of importance to Ireland, arose 
from a trial in the court of exchequer, between 
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Esther Sherlock and Maurice Annesley. The for- 
mer appealed to the Irish Lords, and obtained 
judgment in her favour; upon which Annesley 
appealed to the English Peers, who confirmed the 
decision of the court of exchequer. The Irish 
peers, having obtained from the judges an opinioB, 
that no appeal lay from the courts of justice in 
Ireland to the King in Parliament in England, 
commanded that Sherlock should be put in posses- 
sion of the land in dispute, and ordered the barons 
of the exchequer to be taken into custody, for hav- 
ing supported the order of the British peers ; thej 
also drew up an address to the King, representing 
their own rights, and the dangerous consequence 
of the assumptions of the British Parliament. The 
latter was, however, determined to assert its supre- 
macy, and passed ^^an act for better securing the 
dependence of Ireland on the crown of Ghreat Brit- 
ain.^' This actjdeprived the Irish House of Lords 
of their appellant jurisdiction, and left them so 
little business, that their journals, for many years, 
frequently contain only the following entry. — 
"Prayers. Ordered that the judges be covered. 
Adjourned." 

In 1719, a Spanish armament, under the command 
of the banished Duke of Ormonde, was prepared 
to invade Great Britain on behalf of the Pretender; 
the Dissenters were then relieved from some disa- 
bilities, and greater rigour was shewn against the 
Romanists, who had been, however, reduced much 
too low for a rebellion. In 1723, when there was 
not even the pretence of danger from them, the 
House of Commons passed resolutions of the most 
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intolerant nature ; they were directed particularly 
against converts from Popery, from whom seyen 
years proof of sincerity was required, previous to 
being admitted to any office, or practising as a bar- 
rister, attorney, or solicitor, and a ^^certificate of con- 
version" was made necessary before they could be 
considered Protestants in any respect whatever. In 
pursuance of these resolutions, heads were prepared 
of a bill so barbarously iiftolerant, that they were 
suppressed in England ; and the Commons were 
consoled for the loss of their measure, by a recom- 
mendation strenuously to enforce the penal laws 
already in existence. 

The care of the *^ English interest," was, from 
1724 to 1740, confided to Boulter, Archbishop of 
Armagh, who was the real, though not the nominal 
governor. His business was to manage the dispo- 
sal of places, favours, and pensions, so as to secure a 
majority in Parliament obedient to the dictates of 
government, and to prevent any union among par- 
ties, or any appearance of a national spirit. He 
was therefore much disturbed by an affair which 
occurred in 1725. Copper money was exceedingly 
scarce in Ireland, and the Parliament, having in 
vain requested a coinage, a patent was granted to 
one Wood, to coin halfpence and farthings to the 
amount of one hundred and eight thousand pounds. 
These he was said to have made of very inferior 
metal, and people were alarmed at an influx of base 
coin. Dean Swift, whose principles were adverse, 
to those of Sir Robert Walpole, the English minis- 
ter, published his celebrated "Drapier's Letters." 
The whole nation was thus roused; every man 

s2 
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])elieved himself in danger from Wood^s halfpence ; 
both the Houses of Parliament, the privy council, 
and the corporations petitioned the King- against 
his patent ; and the grand jury of the county of 
Dublin presented as public enemies, all those who 
should attempt to pass the coin. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, then master of the mint in England, fully 
proved that the complaints against Wood's coinage 
were unfounded, and that the patent had been 
granted upon good reason ; but Walpole thought it 
dangerous to resist the national voice, and cancelled 
.the patent. The most mischievous results of this 
affair, according to Primate Boulter, were the inti- 
macies it was likely to create between men of dif- 
ferent parties, who had hitherto had no connexioB 
with each other ; it is in effect marked as the first 
dawn of the spirit of liberty in Ireland, after the 
depression caused by the revolutionary war. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GEORGE II. ROMANISTS DISFRANCHISED. DISTRESS. IiORP 
CLANCARTT. EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. LUCAS. MB. 
BOYLE. PRIMATE STONE. DTJKB OF DEVONSHIRE. FRENCH 
INVASION. ROMANISTS. THUROT. (1727 tO 1760.) 

On the accession of George II. in 1727, the Ro- 
manists ventured, for the first time, to appear as a 
body, and presented a congratulatory address. The 
settlement of the terras of the address, however, caus- 
ed much dissension among them ; it was coldly re- 
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ceired by the Lords Justices, who did not vouschafe 
anj reply^ and turned the circumstance to their 
own advantage in the elections then proceeding. 
The new Parliament in one of its first bills, intro- 
dueed a clause which excluded all Romanists from 
voting* in elections, and thus deprived them of the 
last political privilege they retained. Various rea* 
sons are assigned for this measure ; by some it is 
represented as a device of Primate Boulter to keep 
down the Irish interest, and by others, as the conse- 
quence of a private intrigue of Lord Dunkellin, 
whose candidate had been thrown out by the Ro- 
manists. This clause being unexpectedly brought 
forward, the Romanists were disfranchised before 
they wiere aware ; but in order to raise an opposi- 
tion against another bill for excluding Popish soli- 
citors, a subscription was commenced in Dublin 
and Cork. One Henessey, a disgraced priest, gave 
information of this subscription, as a plot to bring 
in Popery and the Pretender. His information 
was referred to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and the papers of the subscribers were 
seized. It appeared that only five pounds had been 
raised ; but the committee reported that large sums 
had been collected, through the influence of Popish 
priests, for purposes dangerous to the Protestant 
interest and to the present government, and recom- 
mended that the penal laws should be strictly en- 
forced. 

Considerable alarm was also excited in the Com- 
mons, by the King's favourable reception of a 
petition from the Earl of Clanricarde, that he might 
be restored to those estates which his ancestor had 
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lost in tbe wars of 1641. Neither the Protestantism 
of the Earl, nor the loyalty of his family, cotdd 
reconcile them to a precedent so alarming ; and 
they addressed the King, beseeching him not to 
reverse any oudawries for treason in the rebellions 
of 1641 or 1688, because, they said, by tbe posses- 
sion of the estates then forfeited, they were better 
enabled to serve His Majesty as they wisbed. 

The poverty of Ireland was, at this time,lament- 
able ; rents had been lately raised, trade and manu- 
factures were at a low ebb, and three successive bad 
harvests caused a dreadful scarcity in Ulster. Sub- 
scriptions were coUected, and com was bought in 
Munster for that province ; the price of com was 
thus raised, and riots were caused in several towns 
of the South* So many Protestants emigrated fttm 
Ulster to America, that Primate Boulter would have 
revived some old laws to detain them, but for the 
cmelty of forcing people to stay where there was 
neither food nor employment. The distress was 
generally attributed to tithes, but the Primate, in 
one of his letters, lays open the real cause. ** The 
" gentlemen of this country," he says, " have been 
" persuading their tenants, wbo complained of the 
" excessiveness of their rents, that it was not the 
" paying too much rent, but too much tithe, that 
impoverished them, and the notion soon took 
among the Scotch Presbyterians. — ^What the gen- 
" tlemen want to be at is, that they may go on 
"raising their rents, and that the clergy sbould 
" receive tlieir old payments for their tithes. — In 
" this country, where I fear the tenant hardly ever 
" has more than one third of the profits he makes of 
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^* his farm for his share, and to6 often but a fourth 
^* or perhaps a fifth part, as the tenant's share is 
^* charged with the tithe, his case is no doubt hard, 
^^but it is plain from which side the hardship 
'^ arises/' He also mentions the difficulties of col- 
lecting tithe, aud the ruin which any extraordinary 
demand even of eight or ten pounds brought upon 
the occupiers of land, whose excessive poverty was 
then, and has continued to be, the great source of 
misery to Ireland. 

The gentlemen, however, possessed the larger 
share of power, and not only threw the blame of 
every commotion upon tithes, but freed themselves 
from the payment of that species which most affect- 
ed them. The Commons, in 1735, voted that the 
demand of tithe of agistment was new, grievous, 
and burthensome, and that the clergy had enough 
without it The Primate did not think it politic 
to oppose them, and thus tillage was discouraged, 
and the poor cultivators left to bear the whole bur- 
den, from which the rich graziers emancipated 
themselves. The sufferings and disturbances of 
the peasantry ever since, may principally be traced 
to the spirit which dictated this selfish proceeding. 
The tenantry were, moreover, almost absolute slaves 
to their landlords, and were utterly unable to obtain 
redress firom any person in a superior station. Magis- 
trates were afraid of deciding a matter against a 
gentleman,from whom they were, in such acase,cer- 
tain of receiving a challenge. This extraordinary 
custom at length attained so great a height, that it 
was thought necessary to announce the intention of 
prosecuting " any person indifferently, that sought 
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satisfaction of any magistrate for putting the laws 
in execution.'* The declaration did not, howeTer, 
produce much efiEect, and the practise of duelling 
long continued the disgrace of the country. 

Poverty and/the failure of supplies, having cau- 
sed an increase of the national debt, a fund was 
voted by Parliament for paying, by degrees, both 
principal and interest. The supporters of govern* 
ment made the extraordinary proposition of vesting 
this fund in the crown for ever, but they were not 
able to carry it against the sense of all who retained 
any public spirit or regard for liberty. Another 
proposal to give it to the King for twenty-one 
years, was, through the efforts of the Irish party, 
lost by one vote.* This affair excited some public 
spirit, which it was the business of the administra- 
tion to extinguish. 

During the lieutenancy of the Duke of Dorset, 
and his successor the Duke of Devonshire, both 
popular men, little of interest occurred. The 
Duke of Devoii^re was rich, liberal, and mag- 
nificent, and improved the city of Dublin at his 
own expence. He treated the Romanists with 
moderation, which excited little jealousy on the 
part of tiie Protestants, imtil the Earl of Clan- 
carty obtained the sanction of the English govern- 
ment to the reversal of his attainder, and com- 
menced law proceedings for the recovery of the 
vast estates forfeited by his fathefs adherence to 
King James. " As probably two thirds of the 

* ThiB vote was Colonel Tottenham's, who having hurried for the 
purpose to Dublin, hastened to the hoose without changing his dieas 
aooording to custom, and was hence called " Tottenham in his Boots." 
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" estates of Protestants here," wrote Primate Boul- 
ter, " were Popish forfeitures originally, the uneasi- 
^^ness is universal, since they think if the attainder 
"of any family be reversed now, another.family 
" may at another time obtain the same favour, and 
" another at another season ; so that no. possessor 
" of such forfeited estate can tell how long he or 
" his may continue in the quiet enjoyment of what 
" they have bought on the faith of English acts of 
"Parliament, and on the improvement of which 
" they have laid out their substance." The coi^e- 
quences of this alarm were a stricter execution of 
the penal laws, strong /lesolutions of Parliament 
against reversing attainders, and the defection of 
Lord Clancarty to the Pretender. 

So little were the Irish Romanists at home con- 
sidered by that exiled Prince, that he does not 
^ear to have intrigued among them previous to 
his attempt on Scotland in 1745, though the bra- 
very of the Irish regiments in the French service, 
turned the victory against the English in the battle 
of Fontenay in that year. On the first alarm from 
Scotland, the Earl of Chesterfield was sent as Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, and by firmness tempered 
^th lenity, he preserved tranquillity during the 
whole insurrection. Having by means of private 
agents, convinced himself that the Romanists had 
no designs on foot, neither persuasions nor alarms 
could induce him to irritate them by severity. When 
once informed by a gentleman in great terror, that 
the people of Connaughtwere actually rising, Lord 
Chesterfield took out his watch, and coolly replied, 
* It is nine o'clock, and certainly time for them to 
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rise, therefore I believe your news is tnie.^' His 
conciliatory manners, and wise measures rendered 
him beloved by all parties ; but no sooner was the 
danger removed, by the defeat of the Pretender at 
Culloden, than Lord Chesterfiield was recalled. 
Lords Justices governed for > a few months, and 
then the Earl of Harrington succeeded as Lord 
Lieutenant. 

During his administration, political parties ran 
high amongst the Protestants. Dr. Lucas, a phy- 
sician of some eminencQ^ during a contested eleetioD 
for the city of Dublin, excited popular feeling by 
pamphlets, in which he asserted Lrish independence. 
For these publications, he was accused before Parlia- 
ment, and obliged for a time to leave the kingdom, 
but his popularity, and even his banishment, gave 
power to his party. This was headed by Mr. Boyle, 
Speaker (or, as Sir Eobert Walpole called Uun, 
King) of the Irish Commons, a man of high con- 
nections, lofty bearing, and influence so extensive, 
that few country gentlemen would enter upon a 
contested election, unless they were sure of his sup- 
port in Parliament, in case of a petition* Mr. 
Boyle's opponent was Primate Stone, an ambitious^ 
arrogant, and intriguing politician, entrusted with 
the " English interest," and the disposal of the 
patronage of government. His object, at this time, 
was to obtain from the Commons an admission, 
that any surplus of the revenue belonged to the 
crown. Heads of a bill were prepared by them 
in 1749, to apply a sum remaining in the treasury 
to the diminution of the national debt, and returned 
from England with the insertion of a clause import- 
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ing that it was done by the King^s consent. The 
house, being intent on the prosecution of Nevil, 
surveyor-general, whom they found guilty of gross 
frauds and abuses, suffered the bill thus amended 
to pass for that year, but prepared for more vigor- 
ous opposition the following session. 

The government expected to acquire strength, 
by the appointment of the Duke of Dorset, as Lord 
Lieutenant. He had formerly been very popular 
in that post, but the pride and petulance of hi« son, 
Lord George Sackville, who now acted as his se- 
cretary, and the unpopular measures of Primate 
Stone, soon made him the object of general aversion. 
Mr. Boyle and his party increased their power, and 
in 1753, rejected a bill for appropriating the surplus 
revenue, which, like the former, had been amended 
in England ; the money was, however, taken out of 
the treasury by the authority of a King's letter, and 
several persons were removed from their places for 
having voted i^ainst the government. The Earl of 
Kildare presented a spirited though respectful me- 
morial to the King against these arbitrary measures, 
but he was coldly received, and rebuked for his pre- 
sumption. Primate Stone would have proceeded 
to measures still more harsh, but the Duke of Dor- 
set, terrified at the popular clamour, made his escape 
from Dublin. The Marquis of Hartington, son of 
the Duke of Devonshire, was, after a short interval, 
appointed as his successor. 

On his arrival, a complete change in the situation 
of parties, which had been already prepared, was 
effected. The Earl of Bessborough, whose posses- 
sion of bcnrough property gave him considerable 
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influence, had lately united with the Primate, and 
forseeing his fall, wished to coalesce with the op- 
position ; Stone, also, now found himself endanger- 
ed hv his own violence, and was willing to secure 
himself hy yielding for the present. A private 
agreement was accordingly made, in consequence 
of which Mr. Boyle became Earl of Shannon, with 
a pension of two thousand pounds a year, and was 
succeeded, as speaker, by Lord Bessborough's son, 
Mr. John Ponsonby ; Primate Stone retired feom 
the government, those who had lately been removed 
were restored, and the leaders of the opposition were 
gratified with places and pensions. The discontents 
of the people could not, however, be so speedfly 
assuaged; and when, in 1755, a war broke out 
with France, considerable alarm was felt for the 
safety of Ireland. The regular troops were few, 
and had been supplied with muskets from Hanover, 
so ill-made that the soldiers dared not fire them at 
a review, lest they should burst in their hands. 
Arms were immediately furnished £rom the Tower 
of London, and the kingdom put in a posture of 
defence ; it remained tranquil until the departure 
of the Marquis of Hartington, now Duke of Devon- 
shire, in 1756. 

The next Lord Lieutenant was the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who was more economical and less popular 
than his predecessor. His secretary, Mr. Bigbj, 
in conjunction with Primate Stone, endeavoured to 
bring back the government into its old arbitrary 
channel. The House of Commons having passed 
some resolutions against the great increase of pen- 
sions, presented them to the Duke,, and requested 
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that he wouldtiansmit them to the King; he replied 
that ^' he could not suddenly determine, whether it 
would he proper to transmit them or not/' The 
house, led on by their speaker, then resolved to ad- 
journ all orders until an answer should be received, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, who had used every ef- 
fort to prevent this step, promised to transmit the 
resolutions. 

Those who expected that the Duke of Bedford 
would have inherited the aversion of his ancestor, 
Lord Russell, towards the Romanists, were disap- 
pointed. He treated them with a degree of kind- 
ness, which, together with their increased riches 
and prosperity, encouraged them to attempt the 
removal of some of the penal laws. They began 
to meet and consult for this purpose, and it soon 
appeared, that the merchants and tradesmen, with 
the medical profession, were prepared for measures 
more decisive than the clergy and land owners. 
In 1757, however, a plan was devised by Mr. 
O'Conor, a man of ancient family, and great anti- 
quarian learning, Mr. Wyse, a gentleman of Water- 
ford, and Dr. Curry,* an eminent physician, for a 
representative committee from each county in Ire- 
land, and each parish in Dublin, to promote the 
interests of the Romanists. Seven gentlemen only 



* Dr. Curry hearing a young girl exclaim in the Castle yard as 
she left church, ** What, are there any of those bloody Papists now in 
DubUnP*' was induced to inquire into the subject of the sermon, and 
afterwards to puichase it. The discourse, which was one of those 
furious invectives against Popery then so common, led to the publica- 
tion of his "Review of the Civil Wars of Ireland/' and to the forma- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Committee. 
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attended the first meeting, and their efforts at first 
naturally alarmed the Protestants, and served rather 
to increase than to diminish the grievances of their 
own party. Mr. Saul, a Dublin merchant, haying 
received into his house a young lady whose friends 
wished her to become a Protestant, was prosecuted, 
and told by the Lord Chancellor, that " the laws 
did not presume a Papist to exist, nor could he 
breathe without the connivance of government.'' 
The result was, that Mr. Saul, like many other 
intelligent and industrious men of hi^ persuasion, 
disgusted at the oppression to which he was expo- 
sed, turned his property into money, left what he 
called ^^the house of bondage,'' and settled in 
France. 

In 1759, the French government, relying on the 
assurances of the exiled Irish, that their brethren 
at home were eager to be delivered from the English 
yoke, prepared a large armament to invade Ireland. 
The first news of this danger produced great alarm, 
and people were so anxious to obtain their money 
from the bankers, that the supply of cash failed, 
and the bankers must have stopped payment, had 
not the Lord Lieutenant, magistrates, and merchants 
entered into an agreement to receive notes instead 
of money. In order, however,- to assist in the war, 
and prepare against invasion, four hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds were borrowed by the government, 
and taxes were necessarily increased. 

Dr. Curry and Mr. O'Conor thought this a fa- 
vourable time to appear, and called a meeting of 
the Roman Catholic Committe, to prepare a loyal 
address. It was signed by about three hundred 
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persons, chiefly merchants, and entrusted to the 
Speaker of the Commons, to be by him presented 
to the Lord Lieutenant. The day following, there 
was an alarming riot in Dublin, which was, by 
somie, according to custom, attributed to the Ko- 
manists, and by others to French influence ; the 
real cause appears to have been the want of a good 
police, in a time of dangerous excitement. Primate 
Stone and Secretary Rigby were both unpopular, 
and rumours were spread that the latter advocated 
a union with Great Britain, which would subject 
the Irish to all the taxes paid in England. The 
populace were enraged, and at length assembled, 
stopped members of Parliament on their way to the 
house, made them take an oath to be true to their 
country and resist a union, broke the carriages and 
kiUed the horses of some obnoxious persons, and 
erected a gibbet to hang Rigby, who was fortunate- 
ly not in Dublin. They broke into the House of 
Lords, seated an old woman on the throne, searched 
for the Commons' journals, and would have burned 
them, had not a clerk persuaded them to desist, and 
were at last dispersed by the appearance of a troop 
of horse. Parliament the next day assembled in 
peace, a gracious answer was returned to the address 
of the Roman • Catholics, and they were compli- 
mented in theHouse of Commons for their loyalty. 
The grand French expedition had, in the mean 
time, been defeated by Sir Edward Hawke in Quib- 
eron bay ; but a smaller squadron, commanded by 
Thurot, the celebrated smuggler and privateer, had 
sailed from Dunkirk for the north* of Ireland. In 
Febiiiary 1760, three vessels of this squadron arrived 

t2 
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in the bay of Carrickfergiis, and landed about 
six hundred men near that town. Thurot had 
wished to sail at once to Belfast, but Flobert, who 
commanded the land force, maintained that it was 
contrary to all the rules of war to leave behind 
them a fortified place, and insisted on first reducing 
Carrickfergus, a poor town, with a ruinous casde, 
and walls, but neither bars nor locks to the gates. 
A small party of troops met the French as they 
landed, wounded Flobert, and killed some of his 
men ; but having soon expended their ammunitioii, 
they defended the gates for some time with their 
bayonets, and with brickbats from the old walls, 
and then retired into the castle. Without either 
powder or provisions, and with a gap of nearly fifty 
feet in the wall, the castle could not be defended, 
and was accordingly surrendered. The French 
were actually famishing, having been long detained 
at sea by storms, and not obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies from the inhabitants according to agreement, 
took them by force, but did no further mischief. 
Two thousand men having been assembled at 
Belfast, Thurot returned to his ships, and as soon as 
the wind permitted, the French departed, leaving 
behind their wounded commander Flobert, and 
several officers. In the Irish sea, being encountered 
by three English vessels, Thurot was killed, and his 
ships taken. The Irish militia, the appearance of 
which defeated this invasion, is described by Lord 
Charlemont, its official commander, as ^' singular 
and formidable."^ Though most of them had only 
scythes fixed on poles for weapons, they had formed 
themselves into regular bodies under officers of their 
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own choice, and acted with perfect order and sobri- 
ety, giving a strong proof of the power of the Irish 
to subdue, when they feel it necessary, their violent 
passions and irregular habits. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

OSORGB III. ROMANISTS. WHITBBOT8. OAKBOTS. SEES- 
HT. SVFTXNNIAL BILL. LORD TQWNSHEND. LORD 

HARCOURT. VOLUNTEERS. LORD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
BARL OF CARLISLE. (1760 tO 1782.) 

George III. ascended the throne in 1760 ; and 
soon afterwards a circumstance, apparently trifling, 
shewed the low esteem in which Ireland was held 
in England. The Irish peeresses were refused per- 
mission to walk in the procession at the King's 
mamage, and their claims, though advocated by 
Lord Charlemont, and supported by precedents, 
were strongly opposed in council. The King, 
however, interposed in their favour ; not only peer- 
esses, but also several peers, were ix)used to vindicate 
their country by taking part in the procession, and 
success in this trivial a£fair led them to seek more 
important advantages. 

The Roman Catholic Committee seized the occa- 
sion of the King's accession to present an '^ humble 
address and petition ;'' but many of their body, 
headed by Lord Trimbleston, considering this ad- 
dress too daring and impolitic, presented another, 
couched in still more moderate terms. This division 
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soon put and end to the committee. A measure 
was proposed by the government under the Earl o{ 
Halifax as Lord Lieutenant, for the relief of the 
Romanist gentry, who, not being allowed to exer- 
cise professions at home, were driven to serve in 
foreign armies, and generally in those of France and 
Spain, then at war with their country. It was 
proposed to allow Portugal, a friendly power, to 
levy three thousand Irish troops, whose officers 
should also be Irish ; but the measure alarmed the 
Protestants, and displeased the great land owners 
of the Soitth, and was therefore dropped by govern- 
ment. 

The opposition of the southern landlords to this 
enlistment seems the more extraordinary, as they 
were at that time induced by the profits of grazing 
to turn out thousands of cottiers, or to raise the 
rents of their little farms, so high as to leave them 
no means of paying their tithes. Some emigrated, 
and others begged in the towns, for labour was ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and scantily paid ; but oppression 
and misery at length drove them to secret combina- 
tions, and they met at night to redress their grie- 
vances, by levelling newinclosures, and committing 
acts of horrible atrocity against tithe-proctors and 
competitors for land. At first they were called 
" levellers," from their destroying the fences, but 
afterwards Whiteboys, from their wearing white 
shirts as a distinction in the dark. Sanguinary 
laws and frequent executions were employed to re- 
press these disturbances, but no careful inquiry was 
made into their causes ; and the peasantry, having 
once acquired the idea of combining and legislating 
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for themselves, repeatedly broke out into fresh dis- 
orders. In 1764, the poorer classes in Ulster form- 
ed themselves into hands, called Oakboys, from 
wearing oak leaves in their hats ; their principal 
grievance was the abuse of the law in what they 
called " job-roads," but, when once associated, they 
aspired to regulate tithes and rents, and insulted 
and alarmed both landlords and clergy. They were 
all Protestants, and enjoyed a degree of freedom 
and security unknown to the Romanists , of the 
South ; their insurrection was consequently less 
violent, and not attended by deeds of blood. Lord 
Charlemont, in proceeding towards Armagh, of 
which he was governor, found the gentlemen dread- 
fully alarmed ; but he refused their entreaties to 
wait for a guard of soldiers, and reached Armagh 
without opposition, though he found a gallows 
prepared to " do honour," he was told, to the judge« 
A few ringleaders having been arrested, the assi- 
zes were quietly held, and the insurrection was put 
down by firmness and moderation, without firing a 
shot ; but the gentlemen, alarmed by the threats of 
the Oakboys, were importunate for more severity, 
and would. Lord Charlemont said, have imprisoned 
half that populous county. The disorders of Ulster 
were soon quelled, and the abuses in road making, 
which had been their chief cause, were at least aba- 
ted by law. No attempt was made to remove the grie- 
vances of the South, but a prejudiced and interested 
party endeavoured to involve the whole Romanist 
body in suspicion of treasonable designs. French 
intrigues and French money were probably employ- 
ed to aggravate the disturbances, but the rioters 
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were too poor and ignorant to have any ulterior de- 
signs. Nicholas Sheehy, the priest of Clogheen, 
was tried at Dublin for rebellion, and acquitted ; 
he was then arrested and tried at Clonmel for the 
murder of an informer, and though there was every 
probability that the informer was still living, was 
condemned and executed, upon testimony rejected 
at Dublin as unworthy of credit. 

Primate Stone and Lord Shannon both died in 
1764, while Lords Justices ; their places were filled 
by the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, until the 
Earl of Hertford arrived as Lord Lieutenant. 
Complaints of the increase of pensions were con- 
stantly made in the House of Commons, and as 
constantly stifled by the influence of government 
Parliament had hitherto been allowed to sit during 
a whole reign, unless previously dissolved ; but in 
1761, the opposition had brought forward heads of 
a bill limiting its duration to seven years. The 
house, however, reAised to recommend the bill to 
the special care of the Lord Lieutenant, and after- 
wards passed a resolution, denying a report that 
they would not have passed it, if it had been return- 
ed to them. In the next session, heads of a similar 
bill were slowly carried through Parliament, and 
dropped by the privy council. 

The British government in 1767 changed their 
policy, and sent Lord Townshend as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, charged to break the power of those influ- 
ential men, caHeA tmdertakerSy who had hitherto 
managed affairs in Parliament. Places and pen- 
sions had been divided among them according to 
the number of their adherents, and if not gratified, 
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they thwarted miuistexs, and frequently controlled 
them. Lord Townshend endeavoured to destroy 
their influence, by disposing of all the patronage 
himself, and lavished both the public money and 
his own, to secure a majority in Parliament. He 
also at first promoted popular measures, and propo- 
sed a bill for rendering the judges independent, 
which was, however, so altered in England, that it 
was rejected by the Commons. Parliament having 
again passed the septennial bill, the coimcil would 
not undergo the odium of rejecting it, and transmit- 
ted it to England ; the English ministry, glad of 
the opportunity to break the power of the underta- 
kers, returned the bill, altering the limit to eight 
years. This unexpected compliance greatly disap- 
pointed the majority of those who had voted for the 
bill, but they could not refuse to pass it, and Par- 
liament was immediately dissolved ; the undertakers 
found, however, some consolation in the immediate 
rise in the value of borough property, which, for 
the time, appeared the only result of a measure so 
much desired. 

The new Parliament met in 1769, and Mr. Pon- 
sonby was again chosen speaker. It being neces- 
sary, according to Poynings' law, to prepare some 
bill in council and certify it in England, Lord 
Townshend had unwisely prepared a money bill, 
but had not secured a majority in the Commons to 
pass it. The undertakers and the old aristocracy 
united with the opposition to reject this bill, because, 
being a money biU, it did not take its rise in their 
house. A London newspaper " the Public Adver- 
tiser," published a most violent paragraph on 
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this occasion, saying that the conduct of the Irish 
Parliament was ^^ more suiting to an army of White- 
^' boys, than the grave representatives of a nation.—^ 
'' The Parliament of Great Britain is supreme over 
^'its conquests as well as its colonies. — ^Let our 
^'legislature, for they have an undoubted rig^t, 
^* vote the Irish supplies.*^ The Irish Parliament 
vindicated its dignity, much to the satisfation of the 
people, by causing the paper to be burned by the 
hangman ; but its language, however violent, was 
in accordance with the proceedings of Lord Towns- 
hend. He prorogued the Parliament ungraciously, 
when only two bills had been passed, and insisted 
on placing his protest against the conduct of the 
Commons on the Lords' journals, though the only 
precedents were a similar act of Lord Strafforde, 
and that violent proceeding of Sydney in 1692, 
which had caused his recall. 

LordTownshetid did not suffer Parliament to meet 
again till after an interval of fourteen mouths, during 
which the cause of Ireland was advocated iu vain by 
the Whigs in the Parliament of Britain. He employ* 
ed the time in securing a majority by a lavish disposal 
of places and pensions, so succesfully , that an address 
was voted to thank the King for having continued 
him as Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Ponsonby would 
not present an address, which, by applauding Lord 
Townshend, seemed to reflect on the former conduct 
of the house, and resigned the Speakership. Mr. 
Pery succeeded him^and supported the government, 
which thus gained strength, while the union of par- 
ties against it was broken. Sixteen Lords also 
protested against the address, but Lord Townshend, 
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by means of expenditure which greatly increased 
the national debt, secured, during that session and 
the next, an obedient majority. 

The Steelboys were a tumultuous association in 
theNorth, caused by the raising of rents, and the eager 
competition for land ; they committed great out- 
rages, and rescued one of their comrades from the * 
military at Belfast. Some of them being tried at 
Carrickfergus, were, either through the fears or the 
affections of the jury, acquitted, and an act was con- 
sequently passed to try, out of their own counties, 
persons accused of joining in these riots. Such was 
the unpopularity of this law, that all the offenders 
tried under it at Dublin were acquitted, and it was 
not until it was repealed, and some convictions had 
taken place in the North, that the Steelboys were put 
down. Many of the discontented went to America, 
and were afterwards the best and most successful 
soldiers in Washington's army. 

Thirty pounds a year had been hitherto allowed to 
each converted Popish priest ; but an act was now 
passed to increase that sum to forty pounds, because 
the previous allowance had proved " in no respect a 
sufficient encouragement to Popish priests to become 
converts." This bill afforded much amusement to 
the Romanists, who called the additional ten pounds 
" Townshend's golden drops." They derived some 
benefit from another law, passed at the same time, 
" for reclaiming unprofitable bogs," being permitted 
by it to take leases of bc^ land, with a small pro- 
portion of other land in the vicinity. 

In 1772, Lord Harcourt succeeded to the Lieu- 
tenancy ; he was an easy, polished gentleman, and 

u 
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his secretary Colonel de Blaquiere thoroughly un- 
derstood political affairs. He carried on the system 
of purchasing majorities, and rendered it more easy 
by keeping * a luxurious and hospitable table, fur- 
nished with excellent wines. The only popular 
measure he introduced was a bill to tax the estates 
of absentees; it was rejected by the Commons, 
partly by private interest, partly from fear that it 
would be followed by a laAd tax, and partly from 
conviction that the measure, however plausible, 
was really unwise. The government had resorted 
to it merely with the view of raising money, which 
became yearly more difficult; the national debt 
greatly increased, and the Speaker, in presenting 
the money bills, plainly declared, that Ireland's 
only hope lay in the acquisition of that free trade 
which was her right. Two bills, removing some of 
the restraints on Romanists, were proposed, but 
suffered to drop ; that body, however, derived great 
hopes from the passing of another, which allowed 
them to take the oath of allegiance. 

Mr. Flood, who had been the most able leader of 
the opposition in Parliament, joined the govern- 
ment in 1774. He effected, however, nothing for 
his country by that step, and the administration be- 
came increasingly unpopular. The principles which 
caused the American war were equally dangerous 
to Ireland ; and that country was often mentioned 
in the British Parliament, as involved in the ques- 
tion of the right of Great Britain to tax her colonies. 
It was felt necessary to remove some restrictions on 
fisheries,, and other branches of Irish trade, in order 
to compensate for the loss of American commerce ; 
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but so little did this effect, that the manufacturers 
of Ulster and of Dublin, and the provision mer- 
chants of the South, were, by the continuance of 
the war, reduced to great distress. A national 
spirit alsoi sprang up, and first appeared by the 
rejection, in Parliament, of a proposal to bring 
in four thousand foreign Protestant soldiers, in 
exchange for the same number which were sent 
to serve abroad. 

The Parliameixt, becoming refractory, was dissol- 
ved, and another was called, which did not meet 
till 1777. Lord Harcourt was also removed in a 
very difficult posture of affairs ; he was succeeded 
by the Earl of Buckinghamshire, a respectable, wor- 
thy man, who brought as his secretary, his law 
agent Mr. Heron, also a worthy man, but utterly 
tmfit for that post. The distress caused by the 
stoppage of trade was dreadful, and the system of 
patronage had been carried to its utmost limit ; the 
Americans were successful in war, and France and 
Spain no longer concealed their intention of assist- 
ing them. At this juncture, some measures for the 
relief of the Romanists having been passed in Eng- 
land, bills, more liberal than those which had been 
dropped in 1772, were passed in the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; Romanists were by these allowed to take 
long leases of lands, and the clauses which had in- 
terfered with the descent of their property were 
repealed. 

Ireland was at this time threatened with invasion 
from France, and reduced to the lowest state of 
distress ; the taxes already imposed could not be 
paid, and the army, amounting only to five thousand 
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men, was totally inadequate for the defence of the 
country. Belfast, alarmed at the prospect of another 
attack, applied to the secretary for a garrison ; he 
replied, that government could afford no more than 
half a company of invalids, and half a troop of dis- 
mounted horse. The citizens immediately took 
their defence into their own hands, and formed com- 
panies of volunteers, who, animated hy danger and 
patriotic spirit, cheerfully submitted to military 
discipline. The example rapidly spread ; Lord 
Charlemont was at the head of the volunteers of 
Armagh, and the Duke of Leinster (formerly Earl 
of Kildare,) commanded those of Leinster. In 
short, volunteering became so popular, that every 
man desirous of political influence, or distinction in 
society, sought to acquire rank in a volunteer corps. 
The government was alarmed, but could not dis- 
pense with their aid, and furnished them with 
sixteen thousand stand of arms. The volunteers 
soon amounted to forty-two thousand men, and 
turned their attention to more lasting evils than the 
fear of foreign invasion. 

The British government proposed, in this year, 
(1778) to remove some restrictions on the Irish cot- 
ton, sugar, and glass trade, but the inhabitants of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester petitioned 
warmly against a measure, which would, they said, 
ruin them, and drive them into rebellion. The 
threats and complaints of these towns prevailed 
over the necessities of Ireland, and nothing was 
done, either that year or the following. The Irish, 
inspired by their new and exciting situation, with 
arms in their hands, and no power to controul them, 
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fonned associations to use no goods but those of home 
manufacture. The exports from England were im- 
mediately reduced. In October 1779, the Irish Par- 
liament met, and Mr. Grattan moved an amendment 
to the address to the Lord Lieutenant, but Mr. 
Hussey Burgh, at the suggestion of Mr. Flood, pro- 
posed a shorter one to the same effect, in which all 
parties concurred; and the house voted ^^ that nothing 
but a free trade could save the country from ruin." 
When the Speaker carried up this address, the 
streets were lined by the Dublin volunteers, in ftill 
array, with the Duke of Leinster at their head. 
Both houses of Parliament voted thanks to the vo- 
lunteers, andexpressed their distrust of the govern- 
ment, by granting supplies for six months and no 
longer. 

The British ministers now found that Ireland 
could be no longer neglected, and the manufactu- 
ring towns had sufficiently experienced the effect 
of Irish associations against importing English 
goods. Bills allowing Ireland to export woollens, 
and glass, and to Urade with the colonies on equal 
terms, were passed in the British Parliament. The 
Irish immediately shewed their gratitude by passing 
money bills for the usual term, and by granting an 
additional sum to be raised by a lottery. Dublin 
was illuminated, but the national joy did not long 
continue. The mutiny bill having been passed in 
the usual form, was returned from England with 
an addition which rendered it perpetual, and was 
ratified by Parliament, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of the opposition. Mr. Grattan in vain moved 
a declaration of the rights of Ireland ; but his speech, 

u2 
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which was published, produced a great effect in the 
country. Newspapers began to repeat the assertion, 
that no power on earth but the King, Lords, and 
Commons ought to make laws for Ireland, and 
many bodies of volunteers expressed the same sen- 
timent. The English government recalled Loid 
Buckinghamshire from a situation for which he 
had never been qualified, and blamed him for mis- 
fortunes which they might have avoided by attend- 
ing to his advice. 

The Earl of Carlisle was the next Lord Lieuten- 
ant ; he was, by rank aud connexions, more fitted 
for the post, and his secretary, Mr. Eden, possessed 
talent and information. The measures they pursued 
could not, however, satisfy Ireland. The volunteers 
were now formed into regiments, and were review- 
ed in large bodies by Lord Charlemont and other 
generals ; at Belfast there were above five thousand 
men in arms, and thirteen field pieces. Information 
was received, that the French were preparing to 
land at Cork, and Lord Charlemont instantly went 
to Armagh, and having inquired of his own corps, 
if they were willing to march southwards, was bla- 
med by them for not having at once assured the 
Lord Lieutenant, of their readiness to go wherever 
they were needed. The young men of Newry pre- 
pared>t once to march to Cork, and a new body 
called " the Ladies' Fencibles," consisting of men 
above fifty, who had families, was formed to defend 
the town. Such a spirit in the nation deterred the 
French from making any attempt on Ireland. 

In the session of 1781, the habeas corpus bill was 
brought in, and dropped, and Hood and Yelverton 
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in vain agitated the question of the repeal of Poy- 
nings' law. Bills for the relief of the Romanists in 
the exercise of their religion, the enjoyment of pro- 
perty, and the education of their children were, 
however, passed in 1782 ; the liberal spirit evinced 
by the volunteers contributing not a little to for- 
ward those measures in Parliament. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

V0LUNTBVR8. DUKE OP PORTLAND. IRISH INDBPENDBNCE . 
REPEAL OF POTNINOS' LAW. EARL TEMPLE. EARL OF 
NORTHINGTON. CONVENTION. DTTKE OF RUTLAND. MAR- 
QUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. REOENCT QUESTION. (1782 tO 
1789.) 

The first Ulster regiment of volunteers, com- 
manded by Lord Charlemont, having called a 
meeting of delegates from all the Ulster corps, they 
assembled at Dungannon, on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary 1782. Grreat anxiety was felt respecting the 
result of this meeting, but it was conducted with 
great prudence ; firm and temperate resolutions 
were unanimously passed in favour of the indepen-f 
dence of Parliament, and of religious liberty, and 
corresponding committees were formed. Similar 
resolutions were passed by ahnost all the bodies of 
volunteers, and a national committee enabled them 
to act with union and strength. Grattan immedi- 
ately proposed in Parliament a declaration of Irish 
independence, but the government still commanded 
a majority, and the proposition was rejected, as 
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well as some resolutions modifying Poynings' law, 
moved by Flood. A change was, however, at hand; 
the British ministers who had beg^ the American 
war, were forced by repeated disasters to resign, and 
Lord Carlisle resigned with fhem. The Marquis 
of Rockingham formed an administration on totally 
opposite principles, and sent the Duke of Portland 
to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. He arrived on the 
fourteenth of April, and two days afterwards Parlia- 
ment met ; a royal message was delivered, inviting 
them at once to declare their grievances, that they 
might obtain redress. Grattan then proposed an ad- 
dress declaring, that they desired the repeal of the act 
of Greorge I. ^^ for better securing the depandency of 
Ireland," the abolition of the power of the privy 
councils to interfere with bills, and the repeal of 
the mutiny bill. No opposition was made to this 
address, and the Parliament soon after adjourned 
for three weeks, during which the repeal of the ob- 
noxious act of George I., was moved afid carried in 
England, by Mr. Fox and Lord Shelbume. 

When the Irish Parliament met again, Grattan 
moved an address expressive of perfect satisfaction, 
and a vote of one hundred thousand pounds to 
raise twenty thousand seamen, then much wanted 
for the channel fleet. Both were cordially passed, a 
day of thanksgiving was appointed, and fifty thou- 
sand pounds voted as a mark of national gratitude 
to Grattan. Poynings' law was also repealed, but 
the Eang's licence still remained necessary for cal- 
ling a Parliament, and bills were to be returned 
from England under the great seal unaltered, with 
the royal assent or dissent. 
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Instead of the general satisfaction promised and 
expected from these measures, loud complaints 
arose that nothing was done, because England had 
not disclaimed, by words, the right of making laws 
for Ireland. Flood was the leader of this move- 
ment ; he found only five to follow him in Parlia- 
ment, but the popular mind was more easily 
excited, and within three months after the address, 
Grattan was reviled as much as he had been ap- 
plauded. The Ulster volunteers again met at 
Dungannon, declared themselves satisfied with the 
" simple repeal" of the act of George I., and sent 
delegates with an address to the King. They were 
well received, but had scarcely presented their ad- 
dress, when they were overwhelmed with abuse at 
home, and the clamour for what was called " legal 
security," became daily more violent. At this junc^ 
ture. Lord Rockingham died, and Lord Shelbume 
succeeded him in office, with similar politics ; but 
the Duke of Portland resigned the Lieutenancy, 
which he had held scarcely five months. During 
this short period, besides the great measure of Irish 
independence, the Bank of Ireland, planned by Mr. 
Eden, was established, the habeas corpus act was 
passed, the judges were rendered independent, and 
the sacramental test was repealed. 

Earl Temple succeeded. His attention was prin- 
cipally turned to the frauds of those entrusted with 
the public money ; he discovered the guilt of several 
persons, and alarmed all the old officials, but did 
not stay long enough to effect a reform. He esta- 
blished a sort of militia called fencibles, which, be- 
ing apparently intended to supersede the volunteers, 
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became extremely unpopular ; but none were more 
violent agaiuBt the fencibles than those who had 
been refused commissions. In like manner, none 
more strenuously supported the popular cry for se- 
curity from England, than the old courtiers, who 
were now neglected, and who declared that nothing 
was done without it. A decision having been 
given in the English King's Bench, upon a cause 
which had been removed there by writ of error 
before the declaration of independence, the pub- 
lic irritation was increased; and a fair excuse 
was thus afforded to the government to bring a bill 
into the British Parliament, to remove all doubts 
concerning the exclusive rights of the Irish Parlia- 
ment and judicature, and to prevent writs of error 
or appeals being heard in England. This bill was 
passed in May 1783, under the coalition ministry, 
and soon afterwards, the Earl of Northington came 
to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. 

Parliament was now dissolved, and the volunteers, 
accustomed to entertain political questions, entered 
warmly upon that of a reform in the House of Com- 
mons. It consisted of three hundred members, of 
whom one hundred and seventy-two sat for dose 
boroughs. Neglecting, however, to promote, wher- 
ever it was possible, die elections of popular mem- 
bers, the volunteers called meetings, passed resolu- 
tions, and formed committees, preparatory tcf a grand 
national convention, which was to decide upon a 
specific plan of reform. Grattan was returned for 
Lord Charlemont's own borough, while Flood had 
great difficulty in obtaining a seat The Parliament 
met in October, and the convention in the following 
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month. Lord Charlemont, Mr. Brownlow, and 
many other judicious and respectable persons, had 
suffered themselyes to be chosen delegates, in the 
hope of preventing the mischiefs they apprehended 
from the convention. The first business was to 
discuss plans of reform, presented by individuals 
who had not, like Lord Charlemont, modesty to 
think themselves unequal to such a task. Every 
scheme appeared either dangerous, impracticable, 
or absurd, and the convention was divided upon the 
question of admitting Romanists as electors. The 
Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derry) was at the head 
of those who favoured the Romanists, but being 
out-voted, he procured the admission of Flood, who 
was not a delegate, to assist in their deliberations. 
Flood's talent and eloquence entirely swayed the 
assembly; every scheme of reform was rejected, 
until he brought forward his own, which was at 
once accepted. Having occasion to go to England, 
and being anxious to bring in the bill himself be- 
fore he went, he then, on Saturday afternoon, the 
twenty-fourthof November, proposed, that he and the 
delegates who were members of Parliament, should 
proceed to the House of Commons, and move for 
leave to bring in a bill founded on this plan, and 
that the convention should continue sitting until 
they knew the result. Lord Charlemont and the 
moderate party saw the danger of this proceeding, 
but could not avert it ; Flood and the other members 
went to the house, and the convention, after waiting 
for three hours, adjourned. 

Flood, in the mean time, in his volunteer uni- 
form, and with his usual eloquence, moved for leave 
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to liring in his bilL The scene which ensued could 
hardly be called a debate ; it was described as '^ a 
terrific uproar,** and lasted till nearly six on Sun- 
day morning. Leave was at length refused, by a 
large majority, on the ground that Flood's measure 
was dictated by an armed assembly. The yolunteeis 
had, in fact, as Lord Charlemont said, clearly put 
themselves in the wrong, and injured the cause they 
meant to serve ; and the Commons passed a resolu- 
tion, and addressed the King in support of their 
own rights. The convention met again on Monday, 
and Lord Charlemont with great difficulty pre- 
vented any violent speeches. Having resolved 
that the delegates from boroughs and counties 
should hold public meetings, to recommend the plan 
of reform to their respective members, the convention 
was dissolved. 

In February 1784, the coalition ministry having 
been displaced by Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Rutland 
was sent over as Lord Lieutenant. His court was 
splendid, and his manners engaging, but an impe- 
tuous spirit, which would not brook the control of 
government, had lately arisen among the people, 
and he became unpopular. Flood again proposed 
his plan of reform, which was again rejected ; and 
a scheme of what were called protecting duties, was 
thrown out by Parliament. This was enough to 
cause violent riots in Dublin ; it became necessary 
to pass an act to protect the soldiers from inhuman 
outrages, and further mischief was only prevented 
by the firm conduct of the attorney-general, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon. The agitators required all the high 
sheriffs to call meetings, for the purpose of choosing 
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delegates to a national congress. Fitzgibbou, by 
his timely warning, prevented the sheriffs of the 
county of Dublin firom obeying the requisition, and 
prosecuted the sheriff of the city, who actually cal- 
led the meeting. The congress was thus rendered 
equally harmless and contemptible. The volunteers, 
having been betrayed into imprudent measures, be- 
came disunited, lost their power, and gradually 
dwindled away. 

Whiteboys appeared again this year in Kilkenny, 
but were put down by the efforts of the Romanist 
clergy. In 1785, the great question before Parlia- 
m^it, was the regulation of trade with Great 
Britain. The scheme of protecting duties would, 
by prohibiting British manufactures, ultimately 
have excluded those of Ireland from Britain. The 
plan now proposed was, to make importation free, 
and duties equal, between the two countries, and 
to allow the produce of the colonies to be brought 
into Britain through Ireland. It was accepted by 
the Irish Parliament, and proposed by Mr. Pitt in 
that of Britain; but the British merchants and 
manufacturers opposed it with vigour, and finally 
prevailed on Mr Pitt to bring forward a new scheme. 
By this scheme, the Irish navigation laws were 
always to be similar to those of Britain ; and Ire- 
land was to bring ho West India merchandise^ 
except colonial produce, into Britain, and to give 
up all trade which might interfere with that of the 
East India Company. A bill founded on this scheme 
was brought into the Irish Parliament, but so ill- 
received, that it was dropped by the secretary, and 
never revived. Dublin was illuminated upon the 

X 
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failure of the bill, and the assistance of soldiers was 
found necessary, to protect tradesmen from a mob 
determined to prevent importation from Britain. 

The frequent disturbances in Dublin gave occa- 
sion to a law passed in 1786, for « new police in 
that city. It was opposed in Parliament as arbitrary 
and oppressive, intended only to increase court pa- 
tronage, and a prelude to a general law of the same 
kind. Soon afterwards, a new secret association 
arose in the county of Kerry ; a number of persons 
met in a Roman Catholic chapel, and swore to obey 
the orders of Captain Right, and starve the olergy. 
On the next Sunday, they proceeded to an adjoin- 
ing parish, and administered the same oath, with 
the addition, that the new " Rightboys,'* as they 
were called, should initiate their neighbours. The 
association soon spread through the greater part of 
Munster ; their attention was first directed to proc- 
tors and tithes, but they soon proceeded to regulate 
the choice of parish clerks, and even curates, the 
repair of churches, the wages of labour, the price 
of land, and the payment of taxes. They were in- 
genious in cruelty, and sometimes inflicted horrible 
tortures on their victims. Had the magistrates been 
active, they might have suppressed the Rightboys 
in their beginning ; but the oppression and poverty 
which caused their discontent would have remained. 
In moving for laws to repress illegal associations, 
which were accordingly passed, the attomey-geber- 
al asserted, that ^'it was impossible for human 
wretchedness to exceed that of the unhappy pea- 
santry*' of Munster ; he also said, that some land- 
lords had instigated the insurgents to rob the clergy 
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of tlie tithe, that they might add it to their rents. 
Grattan moved for an examination into the state 
of tithes ; potatoes were tithed in Munster and not 
ill Connaught, and many other differences and un- 
certainties existed, which caused law-suits, disputes, 
and distress both to the clergy and to the people. 
Parliament was not, however, prepared to entertain 
the subject, and his motion was rejected both this 
session and the next. 

In October 1787, the Duke of Rutland died at 
the early age of thirty-three, from the effects of 
dissipation. His death produced little change in 
the principles of the administration ; Earl Temple, 
now Marquis of Buckingham, was sent a second 
time as Lord Lieutenant, and again turned his at- 
tention to reform in the public offices, and even in 
the household management of the castle. He dis- 
placed many clerks, examined accounts himself, 
and found many defaulters, some of whom fled, 
others committed suicide, and others evaded punish- 
ment. Such were the abuses, that persons whose 
salaries were not more than a hundred a year, lived 
in luxury upon perquisites and pilfering, and stores 
condemned as useless were carried out at one gate, 
and brought in again as new at another. The ac- 
tivity of the Lord Lieutenant raised him a host of 
enemies, and caused but a small reduction in public 
expense. The old system of purchasing majorities 
in Parliament required a continual increase of pla- 
ces and pensions, and Lord Buckingham continued 
to adhere to it. Mr. Forbes had every session, 
for some years, unsuccessfully brought forward 
this subject ia Parliament; in 1788, he moved 
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au address to the crown, detailing the grievance's 
caused by this mode of governing by comiptioD, 
but was defeated as usual. 

The opposition during this session was, in fact, 
so trifling, that there were few divisons, and those 
who lived by the sale of their votes, made lament- 
able complaints of the dullness of the season. These 
persons rejoiced in a strong opposition, and one 
gentleman is said to have been heard exclaiming, 
as he watched the small minority go out, ^' Increase 
your numbers, increase your votes, I shall never be 
a commissioner of the customs, or any thing else, 
at this rate.'' 

A quarrel had arisen between two Presbyterians 
in the county of Armagh, which had been espoused 
by the friends, or " factions," of the parties, and 
several battles had been fought. A Roman Catho- 
lic having joined one side, others followed his ex- 
ample ; and old national hatred, under the name of 
religious differences inflamed the contest. Instead 
of meeting to fight by day, the Presbyterians, now 
called "Peep o'day boys," visited the houses of Ro- 
manists at tibe early dawn, to search for arms, which 
the latter were not allowed by law to keep ; and 
the Romanists associated, under the name of De- 
fenders, to protect each other, and resist their oppo- 
nents. These disorders were fomented by some of 
the country gentlemen, to serve their own purposes; 
and some new bodies of volunteers, entirely Pro- 
testant, having been formed to assist the magistrates, 
shewed a strong partiality for their own party, and 
provoked the Defenders. The efforts of Lord 
Charlemont, and the grand jury, and the wisdom 
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of the judge, produced a temporary quiet, but the 
factions soon broke out again with fresh violence. 

In the autumn of 1788, the King having been 
seized with an illness which deranged his intellects, 
Mr. Pitt proposed, and carried through the British 
Parliament, a bill conferring the r^ency, with 
limited powers, up<m the Prince of Wales^ The 
Whigs maintained that no bill was necessary, and 
that the regency belonged of right to the Prince ; 
this was the most popular opinion in Ireland, where 
the probability of a change of ministers gave a sud- 
den increase to the opposition. The country elec- 
tors associated together, and bound themselves by 
oath, in case of a dissolution of Parliament, to vote 
for no member who would not promise to support 
a tax on absentees, a settlement of tithes, the re- 
storation of the sail-cloth manufacture, a bill to 
limit the pension list, and protecting duties. The 
government, before they allowed Parliament to 
meet in February 1789*, employed promises and 
threats to secure a majority in favour of a regency 
bill, similar to that of England. The prospect of a 
change, however, defeated all their efforts; the 
Marquis of Buckingham was censured in Parlia- 
ment for his economy in household affairs, and his 
profuse grants of new places and pensions, as though 
he had already been removed, and the ministers 
were defeated on the first question by a majority of 
fifty-four. Both houses agreed in requesting the 
Prince to assume the regency of Ireland, without 
limitation; but the Lord Lieutenant refused to 
transmit their addresses, because he did not think 
himself warranted by law to do so. Commissioners 
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were then chosen by Parliament to carry them, 
and the Duke of Leinster, Lord Charlemont, Mr, 
ConoUy, Mr. O'Neil, Mr. William Ponsonby, and 
Mr. Stewart being thus deputed, found, on reaching 
London, that the King was rapidly recovering. The 
addresses thus became useless ; but the event had 
afforded a sufficient proof of the difficult position 
of two independent countries under the same crown, 
and the necessity of a legislative imion. 

As the King'^s health returned, and a change of 
ministers appeared less likely, the numbers of op- 
position in the Irish Parliament decreased. A mo- 
ney bill for a restricted period haying been proposed, 
Fitzgibbon said, that he remembered, when in Lord 
Townshend's time, it had cost the nation half a mil- 
lion of money to procure an address of thanks to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and he hoped he should never 
see half a million so expended again. This admission 
was not forgotten by the opposition. Grattan moved 
a resolution, that it was necessary that the police 
should be reformed, the abuse of pensions restrained, 
and that great offices should not be given to absen- 
tees; but the King was recovering, and the motion 
of course lost. The next proposal, to prevent reve- 
nue officers from voting in elections, was defeated by 
a larger majority, because the King was well, and 
the ministers were safe. The Duke of Leinster, 
William and George Ponsonby, and several others 
who had voted for the address to the Prince, were 
deprived of their offices, and thrown, with all their 
talent and influence, into the popular party. Fitz- 
gibbon, for his zealous services on that question, 
was made a peer, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
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being the first Irishman ever appointed to that of- 
fice. His austere, petulant manners subjected him 
to general dislike, and neither the arbitrary measures 
he supported, nor the violent mode in which he 
advocated them, were likely to redeem his popu- 
larity. 

At this period was founded the Whig club, a 
society of gentlemen anxious to support the princi- 
ples of the Revolution of 1688, to which they con- 
sidered those of the government adverse. Their 
aim was a proper Parliamentary opposition, and 
was totally different from those of the various poli- 
tical societies which soon afterwards arose, dazzled 
by the lustre of the French Revolution, and ignor- 
ant of the real principles of liberty. The leading 
members of the Whig club were the Duke of Lein- 
ster, Lord Charlemont, the two Ponsonbys, Conolly, 
Grattan, Forbes, Curran, and others equally dis- 
tinguished for rank, property, or talent. The Mar- 
quis of Buckingham soon afterwards resigned his 
post, and privately left the kingdom, being so un- 
popular, that it was said, he dared not depart openly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EARL OF WBSTMORLAND. OPPOSITION. UNITED IRISHMEN 
ROMANISTS. DEFENDERS. HAMILTON ROWAN. JACK- 
SON. EARL FITZ WILLIAM. EARL CAMDEN. ORANGE 
CLUBS. FRENCH INVASION. (1789 tO 1796.) 

The Earl of Westmorland was the next Lord 
l^ieutenant. He adopted the same system as his 
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predecessor, bat was peisanally more popular. Par- 
liament met in January 1790, and the opposition, 
strengthened by the Ponsonbys and their friends, 
immediately attacked the conduct of government. 
Places, pensions, and corruption were the subjects 
of their speeches, and of their motions, which were 
always defeated by what ireorge Pcmsonby called 
^' dead majorities.'' The great cha]:ge against mi- 
nisters, that they had created fourteen new places, 
and sold peerages for mcmey, with which they pur- 
chased boroughs, was only evaded, or retorted, but 
not denied* The session was short, and was fol- 
lowed by a dissolution. In electing a new Parlia- 
ment, government, by the usual methods, strength- 
ened its power ; Mr. Foster, one of its most able 
advocates, was again chosen Speaker, though a 
large minority were in £eivoar of William Ponsonby. 
The only business for which the new Parliament 
met, was a vote of money . for the Spanish war, 
after pasnng which, it was prorogued. 

In 1791, the opposition renewed, their hostility 
to places and pensions, the sale of peerages, and 
the abuses of the police, with equal spirit and no 
better success. Their efforts were all defeated ; the 
government did not think it safe to trust the Irish 
people with liberty, and determined to keep them 
down by means of purchased majorities in Parlia- 
ment. The opposition, on the other hand, considered 
that the liberty afforded by the British constitution, 
of which Ireland possessed the form, but not the 
substance, would have been the best safeguard 
against excess. Since the days of the volunteers, 
the Irish had entertained notions of liberty, the 
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more lively because they were new ; and now, imi- 
tating the example of the French, many persons, 
especially about Belfast, adopted dangerous and 
republican doctrines. Payne's Rights of Man was 
extensively circulated, distributed gratis, and read 
with avidity. The society of United Irishmen was 
formed this year at Belfast ; its ostensible object 
was to promote reform in Parliament, and union 
among Irishmen of all sects and parties, but deep- 
er designs were soon entertained by some of its 
leaders. A similar society at Dublin exacted from 
its members a test, and an oath of secrecy. The 
fourteenth of July, the anniversary of the French 
Revolution, was celebrated at Belfast as a festival, 
in which the volunteers took a principal part, and 
fraternal epistles were exchanged with a French 
republican society at Bordeaux. The year follow- 
ing, the festival was still more splendid; it was 
attended by members of the Roman Catholic Com- 
mittee, and an address was voted to the national 
assembly of France. 

Early in 1791, the Committee of Roman Catho- 
lics, taking advantage of the general profession 
of liberality, prepared a petition to Parliament, 
praying for relief. Simon Butler, Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, and Todd Jones, Protestant barristers, closely 
connected with the republicans of the North, united 
themselves with some of the leaders of this com- 
mittee, and caused the secession from it, of the 
Lords Fingal and Kenmare, with some of the prin- 
cipal clergy, and about sixty landed gentlemen. 
On account of this division the petition was not 
presented, and the seceders addressed the Lord 
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Lieutenant, expressing their loyalty, and theii 
rdiance on the wisdom of goyemment The com- 
mittee expressed great indignation at their conduct, 
and in order to clear themselves of the suspicion of 
republicanism, chose as their agent, Richard Burke, 
son of the great Edmund Burke, now high in the 
administration. 

The great question in Parliament of* the year 
1792, was the relief of the Bomanists. Sir Hercules 
Langprishe, a friend of Burke and the ministry, 
brotught in a bill allowing Aem to practice the law, 
and removing restrictions on education, intermac- 
riages, and trade. This biU was seconded by the 
secretary, and passed. A petition being presented 
from some merchants in DubUn, as a committee on 
behalf of the Bomanists, praying for the restoration 
of the elective franchise, and other civil privileges, 
Mr. Latouche, an independent member, moved that 
it be rejected. His motion \f as, after a warm de- 
bate, carried by a large majority, and though in- 
tended to shut the door against further concession 
to the Bomanists, produced an effect directly con- 
trary. Many persons, when their attention was 
properly drawn to the subject by the debate upon the 
motion, abandoned their old prejudices, and became 
more &yourable to the claims of the Bomanists. 

The committee published a declaration of their 
principles, renouncing the doctrines that no faith 
should be kept with heretics, and the power of the 
Pope ,to dispense with allegiance to a heretic Prince, 
and disclaiming all right to the forfeited lands, and 
all desire to subvert the acts of settlement. They 
also issued a circular letter, and 'a proposal for a 
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Roman Catholic convention of delegates from every 
part of the kingdom, to meet in Dublin, for the 
purpose of obtaining the elective franchise, and the 
power of serving on juries* This letter caused 
great alarm among those who looked upon all Ro- 
manists as dangerous subjects, and the Chancellor, 
the Speaker, and the Beresfords, (whose influence 
swayed the government,) were active in procuring 
declarations and resolutions from grand juries, and 
other bodies, against their claims. The coipmittee 
published a paper in their own defence, and the 
delegates being chosen without disturbance, met at 
Dublin. They were called, in derision, from their 
place of meetiiig, the Back-lane Parliament. Their 
proceedings were orderly, and the addressers united 
with them ; a petition to the King was prepared, 
sent by a deputation, and graciously received. The 
English ministry was, in fact, friendly to the Ro- 
manists, and, in this dangerous time, when the 
French republicans were disturbing all nations, 
wished to attach all parties to the government. 

Different sentiments prevailed, among those in 
power in Ireland, and some support was given to 
their objections, by the connexion between some 
members of the Roman Catholic Committee and the 
United Irishmen. The leaders of the latter body 
daily betrayed a stronger leaning towards France ; 
they formed an armed corps in Dublin, which as- 
sumed the tide of the National Guard, and wore a 
green uniform, with a harp surmounted by a cap of 
liberty on a pike, instead of a crown. Summonses 
for a meeting were issued from this corps, in ab- 
surd imitation of the French style, and beginning 
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^^ Gitizeir Soldier ;" but through the precautioiiB of 
goyeromeixt^ i^ one attended, exoept HamilUni 
Rowan, Carey, and Napper Tandy, the saHi«Kon6i& 

Hie Defenders had, during this year, increased in 
violence, aimI at length a regular battle was foi^t 
between thesa and the Scots, or Presbyterians, of 
Meath' and Cavan, in which many Uves were lo^l, 
and the Defenders utterly defeated* In the fiessioB 
of I7i^d,' the firstbusiness of the Lords was to enquire 
into the causes of these disturbances,- and in their 
report, -.an attempt was made to connect them with 
the proceedings of the Roman Catholic Committee ; 
they agreed, howeyer, that peace m^ht have.be^ 
preserved by proper activity on the part of the ma- 
gistrates. 

The government now resolved to pass, several of 
the measures they had hitherto opposed* The po- 
lice act was repealed ; Mr. Forbes's responsibility 
bill was passed, by which the crown was deprived 
of its hereditary revenue, and the Irish ministers 
were rendered responsible for all money taken 
from the treasury. A pension bill was also passed, 
excluding from Parliament all pensioners during 
pleasure, or for a term of years, and reducing the 
list from nearly one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds a year to eighty thousand. A place bill 
also excluded from Parliament all holders of places 
to be thereafter created, and all revenue officers 
whose duties kept them from Dublin. A militia 
like that of England was instituted; and the tax 
of hearth money, which bore heavily on the poor, 
was modified. These important measures excited 
less attention than the bill for the relief of the 
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RoiMiiista. It was brought in by the .ae^mltory) 
and gfanted them man thanihey adied; they yrem 
aUowed to vote for membera of Pailia«keMt» and 
magiatrateain coiporatioiia^ to seiy e oni juxiaS) to hold 
f^ommisaions in the army aiid navy, toiaiet aa jua* 
dees of the peace, and tOieadow aohoola or ooUegeib 
Aj^posaltoadmit themiiito liieHouae of Commoiia 
waa rejected, and in every debate, the moat Beveia 
reflactiona were caatiipon the Bomajuats, by mem- 
berg who yet voted for the bill. The Chanc^eUor 
was partioularly violent against them, and the meii- 
sure so evidently resulted from ihe fears of govern- 
ment, that it called foiih little giatitude irqm the 
Bomanists, who still found themselves excluded^ by 
popular and local prejudicies, even where they weqs 
adnutted by law. 

To balai^ce these popular measuses, iftie gairani- 
ment passed a gunpowder bill, in order to.pmv^nt 
the pireparation of arms and powder fcnr a rebelfiim 
in concert with France, fay which they endeavomwd 
to put down the volunteers ; and a conventuHi <bill, 
to fruBtmte a national convention called at Athlone 
by the United Irishmen, which was so worded.as 
to reflect on all .former conventions. Their irarat 
measure, however, was their opposition to refctom 
in Parliament. Mr. W. Ponsonby, early .in the 
session, obtained leave to bring in a bill &r Jdiat 
purpose ; he was seconded by Mr. ConoUy, aad 
many other boiottgh proprietors supported Jiim, but 
the govenunent pbced every hindrance in the wagr, 
and finally . tiuew oiit the bill. The <^positio% rabd 
those who really wished for quiet, were disappoints 
ed, but the people in general shewed little intn^ 

Y 
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iH'llie* affair. • Selurody.a petitiaii was presented fi)f 
rdfarm;* I^oteiikiAta and Bom^^ occupied 

WlllLtiMr'OWiiconceniSi aiid the United Ixishinen 
bpeUy deelamg, that they were utterly indifferent 
to* any: thing ^Faffliammit opuld or would. do. . They 
w«re^ in* faet) aftaid'of reform, whioh would have 
thwwted ' their ' secwt 'aims^ and depjired thooi of 
moat ol'iheir auppeirtars. 

• 'Tile Defenders^, in the mean* time, grew daily more 
dttigwius; dilough then^iiect of the magiatrates. 
It^WMt^stMomary- to charge their ccimea am the 
BKttnanistB, na a body, but ihe insurrection was real- 
iy thattif the poor . and the ptofligatey^again^tlaw 
p i uj wrl y and oxder* One aotire and judicious ma- 
gi8trate,> Mrj Butler^ chaplain to the Bishop of 
Meath, repressed them in the neighbonrhood cf 
NmrafR^ aadl waisiproocedio^ yigjoreusly against them, 
whes'^e' was'mnrdeiBd by . a shot from behind a 
hed^J < The cause was then taken up in a violent 
{Miiy spirit^* by the Speaker and other gientlemen, 
«who ealued seveial respectable RomamstB to be 
WDtotnA in aikettingthe mnrderi The proeeoulions 
veveieenducted'With so mi^oh animosity, and such 
WmM of evidence, that the accused were all acquit- 
lttd,'and soon afterwards, a man about to be banged 
for robbeiy, confessed tibe. crime. 

iHanfcilton Rowan, the leader of the United Irish- 
bMn,.having published an address, calling, upon the 
)i86plei%0"ann and form conventions, in. spite of 
laws and proclamations, was tried j for a seditious 
Ubelyaniul sentenced to'fine and impiisonmeiit.. The 
sentepioe ^wae received in eenxt. with/ groans and 
himes; many modeoate people thougbtt^iat improper 
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means' bad been used ta ettsiire' hii eoimbtioil, hat, 
a lazge party considered his-yery exiBtence dangeri^ 
ous to the state. After his : txial^ did Unhod^ Iiiali*- 
men increased in vi^enee..<. - i* . . • 

Hie session of 1794' was 'diort, Nm& dii^ttiigunbed 
only by the rejection of Mr; W. Ponsottby'S'^Iaa of 
reform. Grattan, in advocating it^tstanMa^lyvoon^ 
demned universal suffrage^ the favourite rdtHStsrineof 
the United Irishinen ;> and they udmediately- pub« 
lished an address, expressive qfthciirdUfteiaad 
contempt of the opposition' and the* Wfaigiclidiv' ; 

In April 1 f9dy a iel^gyman oaaoed Jacsksbn: tirai 
arrested' in DihUn for high treason. Heihadsbeetf 
sent from the French directory to ascertain ho W.fiuc 
an invasion of England or Irdaud was lih^- lo 
be successful; having revealed part of hikidcaigii 
to an c^d acquaintance, the latter became alanmsd^* 
gave infonnation to Mr. Htt, and was-diseeteei.to 
follow him until he should Idkrw the wh6le^ i It 
does not appear that Jackson was connected <ip(rith 
the United Irishmen, thoughhe com]buoicated.witb 
Wolfe Tone, Napper Tandy, and Hamilton S6tv^ % 
and some of the inferior members laid a plan [for 
saving him by carrying off the informer. Thia bir^ 
cumstanee was probably one reason, whyitbeic 
meeting was soon afterwards dispersed thy the 
sheriffs; biit the more violent members, continiied 
to assemble privately, and formed an associations 
more extensive, secret, and dangerous, than .the. 
fonherv . i. 

In the latter end of 1794, the Duke of Portliuid! 
and his friends in England having joined Mr. Pitt,: 
the Duke was aiitmsted with the care of Irekad 
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tad his fnead Earl FtawSliam was made Loid 
Lientenaiil; Grattan and WiUiam PoiAonby were 
sent for^to settte the plan to be pursoed^ and it was 
ajpreed that the admission of Rcnmnists to Pariia« 
meht, or *^ C^dioHe emancipatioli,'' asit was caUed, 
was the fiM and most pressing measure. Lesd 
Fitvwflliafli arriyed in January 1795 ; his first step 
inu the reflseiyal of some clerks and oflfeersy who 
edmplafaied as bitterly as though thek plttees had 
been Aediold property. He struck, however, at 
the root of the old system, by dismissing Mr. Beies* 
fard; this gentleman held, s«id Lord FitswiUiam, 
^ a rataadioB greater than that of the Lord Liettten- 
ant,** n^as extremdy unpopular, and aoenaed of 
ntarf mslyefsations. Though care was taken that 
he diOttld not IsaSer pecuniary loss, and none of has 
numetons family were displaced, Mr. Beresferd's 
irifluflbce was ultimately sufficient to cause the re* 
cAll of Lord Fitawiiliam. 

On the meeting of Parliament, Orattan moved 
tile addnsss, which was carried witiiout oppositioB. 
Hie Romanists petitioned for rdief from all penal 
and restrictive laws, and €rrattan obtained leave, 
with only three opposing voices, to bring in a bill 
in their favour. A large supply was voted for the 
war, and the session was proceeding smoothly, when 
rumours of a change were heard. Mr. Pitt objected 
to the removal of Mr. Beresford ;- Lord FitzwiUiam 
flGBSwered that he must either be support^ or re- 
sign, and Mr. Pitt accepted his resignation. The 
inexpediency of fttouring the claims of (he Roman- 
ists at that crisis was not mentioned by Mr. Fitti 
though that was given in public as the reason of 
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Lord FitBwilliam^s isemoval. The Bomaiiists of 

DuUin met, and addressed the Xord Lieulenaiit 

and Grrattan ; tkej also sent- a d&paUtion tO/the 

King, entreating him not to. dismiss Lordil^tsbwil? 

liam. Both houses of FaxUament also l^ot^d.adr 

dresses, expressive of their cooifidence in hiii»^ hal 

all was in rain ; he left DulxUn on the twc^f^rfifth 

of Marcb, attended by a ^^ solemn and moiirM&d 

concenrse of decent, well-dressed peojde,V.. , ,., , 

His 'SBoeessor, Earl Camden, was giispfed by^lJba 

hisses of the«mob, and. indebted tQ.tbe,pr^teQtii(m;Of 

tliesoldielrs'forhis safe arrival. at the^ castle. .Th< 

Cbanc^or. was wounded by a stone, :aad tbebcoises 

of the Speaker and Mr. 'John Beresfbrd^ii^ere at-» 

taeked ; ' and Lord Camden, though p^rsonially 

amiable, became odiousy as bdng subservient tp 

those unpopular persons. Fiiblic diseon.tent ii^ss 

inflamed by the sudden recall of a LieuteDsjo^t whtm 

manners were as agiseeable, as hif mjea^ur^Svhad 

been promising ; and the republicie^ leader^ of the 

NoKth, who had foo^eseen that hi^ conduct ii^ould 

deprive them of most of their adherents^ i^joicfsd, in 

the renewal of the old system, as lavourable tottb^ir 

scheme of separation from. England. The biUfifgor 

the rdUef of . the Romanists was, by the influeiace'.Qf 

the partyrnow restored to power, thrown outy . ai[ter 

a. vidlait; debate, and the sudden ch^ges. of' tbfs 

majoiily , according to the will of the adminj^ti^lttion^ 

lowered the character of Parliament. • An aot,^pdr* 

nutting the foundation of a Romanist ooll^ge, ,wam 

passed this session, and'resulted in the establishmeitf 

of 'Maynooth, as a seminary for priests. < ' r 

Jackson being brought to trial in April 17^, was 

y2 
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deady -eoDTicted of txeasoii, but in cvder to aveid a 
public executioii, he took poison, and died in T)cniil>. 
Hamiltoii Binran, being indicted for compinBg 
with him, escaped ftom ptsBon ; Napper Tandy dbso 
fled, on flndiaig that conclusive eridence had been 
eblainiad against him; and Wolfe Tone was aflow* 
ed to leare the country. The latter, with whom 
hrri^tion at what he considered personal neglect 
from the British ministry was a gOYemiiig principie^ 
proceeded to France, and employed hia utoMist en- 
dearours to persuade the Directorjr to invade Ire- 
land, contemplating, as the result, all the hdrrors 
of revolution and massacre, but deteianined to ob^ 
tain, if possible, even at such nsks, a sepaxatuni 
from England. The leaders of the Uniaed Irishmen 
also, thinking that a republic would be as easy te 
obtahi as a reform, and knowing that the French 
would kssist them to establish the former, began to 
seek their support. The Defenders increased* so 
much, that the richer classes were obliged to assori- 
ate against them ; the former had no distant politi* 
i^al views, but directed ^eir violence against tilhe 
proctors, ageiits, and other persons locally obnozaoos, 
and were seldom found on the estate of a resident 
and intelligent landlord. Lord Carhampton^ the 
i;ommander of the army, finding the prisons: filled 
with accused persons whom it was impoasible to 
cOtiTict, from the vengeance dreaded^ and frequently 
experienced, by prosecutors, witnesses, and juries, 
ecmcurred with the magistrates in sending great 
numbers to serve on board the fleet, without any 
form of law. This violent measure increased the 
evil it was meant to cure. 
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The first Orange lodge was formed in Septem- 
l>er 1795, in the county of Armagh, and a regular 
society was soon organized, superseding the Peep 
o'day boys ; they professed to hold William III. as 
their gteat modd, but really possessed none of his 
tolerant ptinci^es. They droTe nearly all the Ro* 
man Catholics from the country, by dreadful threats, 
and exaniples of terror, while the magistrates suf- 
fered houses to be burned, and families to be driven 
from dieii' homes, without making any effort. 

In 1796, a bill was* passed indemnifying the gen* 
eral and magistrates for having sent prisoners to the 
fleet, contrary to law. Another act made such [a 
course legal in counties proclaimed insurgent, and 
denounced the punishment of death against those 
who administered unlawful oaths ; but this clause, 
from its extreme serecity, could tiot be carried into 
execution. The opposition complained that no no- 
tice was taken of the excesses of the Orange boys, 
whfle those of the Defenders and United Irishmen 
were repressed by the strongest measures. It ap- 
p^ass, indeed, that the ruling party, holding power 
against the wishes of the majority, countenanced 
the Orange lodges as a defence, and by thus nur- 
turing religious hatred, drove the Romanists into 
the ranks of the United Irishmen. The leaders of 
diat body used every art to allure them, and fre- 
quently succeeded with the Defenders; they, how- 
ever^ complained of the loyalty of the Romanist 
dergy and gentry, and their dread of French prin- 
ciples. 

Wolfe Tone and Tandy had at length obtained 
offers of assistance from France, which were received 
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in the summer of this year, by the chief commititee 
of the union, called" the executive" They accept- 
ed the offer, and seiit an emissary to report the 
disturbed state of the countrjr, and tbeir expectd»- 
tionsthat great numbers would immediately join 
the French standards. In the ' mean tim(e, lliiey 
formed military bodies, exercised constantly in se- 
cret, procured cannon, and thus organized a nuine- 
rous force, ready to obey their leaders, who alone 
knew the design of the preparations. The infigrior 
members committed violent outrages, robberi^, and 
murders, in the collection of arms, none dietiing to 
prosecute them, from the certain death which await- 
ed witnesses, and even jurors, who convicted them. 
The soldiery, many of whom were British militia, 
ill-disciplined, and filled with ignorant prejudices 
against Ireland, burned the houses of suspected 
persons, and acted with great violence, as if certain 
of indemnity for any breach of the law. 

Parliament met a^n in October ; the befbeas 
corpus act was suspended, and the Romanist leUef 
bill, brought forward by Grattan, and seconded by 
George Ponsonby, was rejected, for the last time 
by the Irish Parliament. 

In the mean time, fifteen French frigates, bosvdefi 
transports for twenty-five thousand men, wieeeipre- 
pared under the command of. General Hodi^yis 
the harbour of Brest. The plan of the • itivanmi 
of Ireland had been finally settled by Lord Edwaid 
Fitzgerald and Arthur O'Connor, in a coafetieBee 
with Hoche on the French frontier. The ? wea- 
ther having driven iaway the EngHsh fleet, Htehe 
set sail in December ; the admiral and seven frigates 
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came to anchor in Bantrybay, but Hoche had been 
parted from them by wind, and the admiral, deaf to 
the enti^eaties of Wolfe Tone and die officers, would 
not allow the troops to land. After five days, he 
set sail^ and returned to Brest, whither the whole 
expedition soon arrived, excq>t five large vessels 
loat or taken at sea. No movements were made by 
the discontented on this occasion ; the executive of 
tbe Irish Union, misled by a letter which informed 
tbetn they were to expect nothing for nine months, 
weve not prepared, and the people, being left to 
themselves, were loyal. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PttOOKBSS Sf DISCONtSNT. LOItO KDWARD FITZOBRALD. 

flrcvxamHS. asbssts. wbxe quitRxvRS. ARVsmoNo. 

lUnaUJON IN KILDABS, CAVLOYf, WIOXLCm, AND WXX- 
V^RD. BATTJUBS. CtmUTIAS. XXBCimONS. (1797 

and 1798.) 

The Prince of Wales at this time offered to go to 
Ireland as Lord Lientenant, but the party in pow- 
er, afraid of losing their monopoly, contrived to 
frustrate a design which might have been very 
beneficial. On the meeting of Parliament in Jan- 
uary 1797, great complaints were made of the 
remissness of government, in not providing against 
die late InvaeAon ; and the opposition, which had 
objected to the formation, a few months before, of 
yeomanry corps, now attempted in vain to increase 
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them. William Ponsonby proceed a: plan of.Te*- 
fcmn, but it was rejected, beeaii8e,^dlii8 oppcments, 
the people must first be subdued. The yioleaces 
committed by the troops in the North, under Geii<^ 
eral Lake, being brought under the 'notice* oi Par- 
liament, Grattan veh^nently denounced the ■^. ceer- 
ciye system,'* or plan of ruling by force, and dechized 
that he would come no more to the House. 

Arthur O'Connor was imprisoned for the pnUi- 
cation of a seditious letter, and the papens ofi two 
committees of United Irishmen were seized, and 
submitted to the inspection of a secret eonunittee 
of Parliament Fresh counties being daily proclaim- 
ed in a state of insuirection, a proclamation was 
published in May, by which the troops were allow- 
ed to disperse any meeting they judged dangerous, 
without waiting for a magistrate's orders. At the 
Bsane lime, pardon was* promised to all 'firho would 
bring in their arms and submit, within aisumth, 
which was afterwards extended toanotheri Aadieme 
of general rebellion in Ulster having been diseover- 
ed, was frustrated by the exertions of tbi& military, 
and great numbers of the disaffected brought in 
their arms, and received pardon. The. United 
Irishmen were thus weakened in the North, but 
thear leadens were actively employed in. drawing 
into their society the Bomanists and Defenders of 
the South. Religious prejudices, and the grievance 
of tithes, were artfiilly employed to seduce the ig- 
norant peasantry, while the executive was eagerly 
pressing the French for assistance, and promising 
to repay them all expenses, by the coafiscation of 
the property of the church, and of all those who 
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aihered toiEnglaHcL At die sattne time/ fettrmg 
diat ;the Frenclt would conquer under the pretext 
of deliTieruig them^. they urged that tibe. aid afforded 
should be chiefly in arms or money ^ and that the 
foteign trtops^ should not exceed ten thousand men. 
The French inasted^on senctingjiiioremeny but the 
tenns.waRe at length setded between their agent 
and Lord Edward Eitzgendd in London^ and large 
preparations were made in Holland for another 
descent on the Irish coast. The troops were actu- 
ally on board, when the admiral was forced, against 
bis own opinion^ to put them on shore, and sail out 
to meet die En^ish fleet; be was defeated by 
Duncan atCamperdown, and the present danger 
was thus averted. 

Instead of confining public fedii^ to legal modes 
of expression;, tbe government endeavoured to sup- 
press'it enticely, and requisitions for public meet- 
ings were, . in most cases, rejected by the sherifs* 
Parliament was dissolved in July 1797, and a new 
one* WAS dieted, without any popular excitement; 
Grattan refused to sit, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who had been his colleague for the city of Dublm, 
pursued the same course, though with very differ- 
ent motives. His ardent, but ill-regulated mind, 
which had once been captivated by the wild free- 
dom- of the Cherokee Lidians, afterwards adopted 
die dreams [of French politicians, and entered into 
the designs «f the United Irishmen. That danger- 
ous society reeevved daily fresh encouragement from 
the fruy jof local : oppressors, who committed their 
worst- acts under shelter of the insurrection laws. 
One Alexander Colvil, a poor mechanic, was 
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nxretlbid by Lord DiHon, under pretence > that he 
WB8 $fceo»ed of slieep stealmg^ and, with othexBi 
kept boUiid whb vqpes in a prirate dungeon 
beneath an old ruin. After. eigbtaen.dajnB, during 
Which he was i^peatedly urged to eiitiflt in the 
oompany of Loid Diion's aon, he* was xekaaed at 
the instance of Us landlord, no faformationa appear* 
itig against him ; and hairkig brought an action lor 
false imprisonment, he obtained a Terdiet lor sixty 
pounds, which was r^^aided as atnumidi of the 
law over the government. 

In November 1797, Earl Moira, in laying liie 
state of Ireland before the British house of peeis, 
instanced acts of oppression stall more fli^pcaat, for 
which no redress could be obtained, on acoovmit of 
the indemni^ act He said tliat troops were sent 
over, full of the prejudice that every inhabitant of 
Ireland was a rebel, and that they iigured ondinsult- 
ed all ranks of men. He offered to prove cases, in 
which a father had been refused a candle in hia own 
house, to watch his daughter in conviArions ; in 
which a man had been pic<|ueted three several 
times till he fainted, in order to extort a confession; 
and in which olbers had been hung till half dead, 
and threatened with a repetition of the aame honid 
treatment, unless they confessed the imputed crime, 
being, id most cases, the concealment oi aana 
These things, he said, were not solitary inatonoes, 
but parts of a system, and- they were not puidisbed 
because no newspaper dared incur the £ate.of <the 
Northern Star, the o&ee of which had been destic^- 
ed in open day, by a party of soldieis. None of 
these facts were denied, but Lord Moiia could not 
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obtadti an address to the King in favour of a milder 
system. He brought forward the same subject in 
the Irish Parliament, and was answered by the 
Chancellor in an able speech. The latter said, 
that the strong measures had been extorted from 
the £fOrd Lieutenant, and were necessary to thwart 
the desi^s of the United Irishmen, who deluded 
the middle classes with reform in Parliament and 
Cadiolie emancipation, and the lower, with freedom 
frcAn tithes, taxes, and rent. Lord Moira and his 
friends admitted iMs, but asserted that the strong 
measures, instead of repressing the United Irishmen, 
were the main causes of their increasing power. 

vWliile addresses from almost every parish and 
meeting expre^ed the loyalty of the Romanists and 
Dissenters, the United Irishmen, finding themselves 
deluded by France, and daily deserted by respect- 
able people, hastened their preparati(ms for rebellion. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Oliver Bond, Mac Nevin, 
Thomas Emmet, and Arthur O'Connor foimed the 
" Irish Directory." The latter, going to England 
to carry on the treaty with France, was arrested 
there for treason. The others were betrayed by a 
silk mercer of Dublin, named Reynolds; having 
taken an active part in their proceedings, be be- 
came alarmed, and secured himself by informing 
the government, that the Leinster delegates were to 
meet on the twelfth of March, to concert the plan 
of Insurrection. Nineteen persons were accordingly 
arrested, but Mac Cormick, Sampson, and Lord 
Edward escaped ; the latter, who was chiefly relied 
on as a military leader, continued lurking about 

Dublin, and a new executive was chosen, of whom 

z 
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Neilflon of Bel&ftt, and two farotherB, haxrigten, 
Bamed Sheaves, were the chief. Th^ carried on 
the design with more violence, and fixed the twen- 
ty*third of May for a general rising. 

In the mean time, Sir Ralph Abercromhie, com* 
mand^ in chief, after inspecting the troops, publish- 
ed a general order, in which he said ^^ their state 
was such, as to be formidable to every one but the 
enemy ; ^^ and having found it impossible to restore 
discipline under the system then pursued, he re« 
signed the command, and was succeeded by General 
Lake. The secretary also, Mr. Felham, resigned, 
and his place was filled by Lord Castlereagh, who 
steadfastly pursued the course of strong meaanres 
which his party advocated. The troops were osder- 
edto suppress the conspiracy, the existence of which 
was declared by proclamation ; and the general 
accordingly commanded all persons in the disturbed 
counties to bring in their arms, under penalty of 
having soldiers at free quarters in their houses. 
Burning houses, whippings, and half-hangings 
brought few muskets to light, and irritated the 
people beyond endurance. Green, the national 
colour, had been adopted by the United Irishmen, 
and consequently, any vestige of green was suffici- 
cient to subject the wearer, whether man or woman, 
to every species of insult and indignity. The Uni- 
ted men also, in imitation of the French, wore their 
hairfihortbehind, and were hence called ^^ croppies;" 
the soldiers punished the treason implied in wear- 
ing short hair, by the application of a paper cap 
smeared with hot pitch, the removal of which caused 
horrible torture, and the country people sometimes 
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revenged themselves oii veiy active Orangemen, hj 
cutting off their hair, and exposing ihem to the 
pitch-cap. To these atrocities was now added the 
infliction of jBree quarters, and all things were ripe 
for rebellion. 

Tlie government was prepared to frustrate the 
schemes of the executive ; a person named Arm- 
strong had obtained their confidence, and betrayed 
their intenticm of surprising the camp at Lougfa- 
linstowu, the artillery at Chapel Izod, and the castle 
of Dublin on the same night, while the stopping of 
the mails was to be the signal of general insurrec*- 
tion. Lord Edward Fitzgerald's hiding place 
having also been discovered, he was surprised on 
the twenty-ninth of May, but wounded two cap- 
tains. Swan and Ryan, and was himself dangeirously 
hurt, before he could be secured. Byrne and the two 
Sheares were also arrested, and in the house of 
the latter was found the rough copy of a proclama* 
tion, intended to have been published the day after 
the rising, exhorting the people to vengeance, and 
to giro no quarter to their opponents. 

The House of Commons in procession carried up 
a loyal address. Martial law was proclaimed on the 
twenty-fourth, and a member proposed that it 
should be employed to clear the prisons of the re* 
bellious leaders by whom they were now filled; but 
Lord Castlereagh entreated the House not to let 
their feelings run away with their good sense, and 
the proposal was rejected. The streets of Dublin 
were either deserted, or filled with artillery ; almost 
every family was left destitute of servants, who had 
all gone to join the rebels. The neighboinring 
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towns were nearly empty; only women and children 
were to be seen; the men were assembling in secret 
places, or repairing to their posts of action. 

About nine o'clock on the fatal evening, Neilson 
was arrested as he was surveying the prison, whence 
he intended, as a first step, to deliver his friends, 
and his arrest secured the tranquillity of Dublin. 
The Northern and Connaught mails were stopped, 
and Naas was attacked by a body of men who had 
been lying all day concealed about the houses, 
but Lord Gosford was prepared, and repulsed them 
with loss. At Prosperous, the rebels were com- 
manded by an officer of militia, and surprised the 
troops, but the latter were victorious at Kilcullen 
bridge. Several skirmishes were fought the next 
day, in which many rebels were killed, and during 
the night, Carlow was attacked ; but the garrison 
being ready, dispersed the assailants and burnt about 
eighty houses wherein they had taken refuge. Sir 
Edward Crosbie was shot as a United Irishman, be- 
cause the rebels had assembled in front of his house. 
HThe next day, four thousand insurgents were de- 
feated on the hill of Tara by four hundred yeomanry 
and militia. A large body which had taken post 
on the Curragh of Kildare offered to surrender their 
arms, if they might go home in peace ; General 
Dundas accepted the offer, and they dispersed. 
Another body being soon afterwards collected for 
the same purpose, one of them fired his gun into 
the air, saying he would never deliver it charged; 
some soldiers who had just arrived from Limerick 
instantly fell upon them, and killed many of the 
poor people, and the remainder were thus deterred 
from all thoughts of surrender. 
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The countres of Kildare and Cadow weise the 
first seat of the rebellion ; it soon spread into Wick* 
low, which was quite prepared by the animosity of 
the Orangemen and Romanists. The United lea- 
ders had persuaded the latter not to eater the yeo- 
manry, and had thus laid them op^i to suspicion ; 
the Protestants were alarmed, and mutual daread 
inflamed die two parties, while the severities of the 
military completed the mischief. Wexford had 
been tolerably quiet until the month of April, when 
the North Cork militia, commanded by Lord Elings- 
borough, were quartered there, and by their whip- 
pings, hal^hangings, and other cruelties, terrified 
the people, almost into madness* Sometimes the 
men of whole districts, dreading a massacre, left 
their houses and hid in the fields ; and at length, 
on the twenty-sixth of May,- the yeomanry having 
burned the chapel of Boolavogue, the priest, Fatha: 
John Murphy, and his flock, attacked them^ killed 
the officers, and encamped on the hill of Oulard. 
Another body rose the next day, and was defeated; 
but Father Murphy collected men enough to over- 
throw a party of a hundred and ten, who attacked 
him, and who were all killed except four. He then 
took Ferns and Enniscorthy, and the troops retreat- 
ed to Wexibrd, which they also abandoned on the 
thirtieth, in consequence of the retreat of the officer 
who had attempted to relieve them from Duncan- 
non Fort. Bagenal Harvey, Colclough, and Fitz- 
gerald, three gentlemen of the county, being in 
prison upon suspicion, the two latter were sent to 
persuade the rebds to disperse ; the rebels, however, 
kept Fitzgerald, and sent Colclough back to announce 

z2 
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their immediate advance upon Wexford. Messengers 
were then sent to offer them the town upon condition 
that they should spare life, but they demanded the 
arms of the garrison also, and finding that the troops 
were gone, poured tumultuously in. Most of the 
inhabitants, in their terror, hastily mounted green 
boughs in front of their houses, and distributed 
wine and spirits to the insurgents ; those who did 
not had their houses plundered, and all suspected 
of being Orangemen were put into prison. Bage- 
nal Harvey was taken out, and chosen Commander- 
in-chief of the rebel forces ; he proceeded to the 
camp at Vinegar hill, near Enniscorthy, and foimed 
a plan for the attack of New Boss. That important 
place was saved by the precipitation of the rebels; 
Harvey having ordered five hundred men to drive 
in the outposts, a much greater number rushed for- 
wards, entered the town, dislodged the troops, and 
immediately began to drink and plunder. The 
soldiers rallied, and after ten hours fighting, in 
which Lord Mountjoy was killed, the insurgents 
returned to their camp ; so little did they know of 
artillery, that one of them during this action ran up 
to a cannon, and stuffing into it his hat and wig, 
•cried, " Come on, my boys, her mouth is stopped.** 
This ignorance obliged them, in working the guns 
they captured, to employ prisoners, who always 
pointed them too high, and did little mischief to 
•their friends. During the battle of Ross, some fu- 
gitives asserting that the soldiers were shooting all 
their prisoners, came to the bam of ScuUabogue, and 
,bumed it to the ground, together with above a hun- 
dred miserable wretches confined in it Bagenal 
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Harvey, finding that he could not restrain the sarage 
multitude, resigned his command, and Father Philip 
Roche, a hoisterous priest of great strength and 
stature, was chosen in his room. 

The rebels in the north of the county of Wexford 
had, in the mean time, been defeated at Gorey and 
Newtownbarry ; and fifteen hundred men, well 
equipped, under General Loftus, having arrived at 
Grorey, divided into two parts to attack them. The 
rebels advanced and fell upon the smaller party, 
which was marching very carelessly, dispersed them, 
killed several, and took their cannon. General 
Lfofhis coming up after the action, immediately re^ 
treated from Gorey, commanding the inhabitants 
to follow him to Arklow, and then, not thinking 
himself safe, he hastened to Tullow. For some 
days Arklow lay at the mercy of the insurgents ; 
they did not, however, attack it until it had received 
a garrison of sixteen hundred men, part of which, 
under Colonel Skerrett, opposed a firm resistance 
to three desperate onsets. Each time, the rebels 
ran almost to the mouths of the cannon, but retreat- 
ed at length, disheartened by the loss of their leader. 
Father Michael Murphy, who had persuaded them 
that he was invulnerable, and often shewed musket 
shots which he pretended to have caught in the 
air. 

Wexford remained three week's in the hands of 
the rebels ; Keogh, who had been a private and 
afterwards a captain in the army, was chosen go- 
vernor. All his authority, aided by the influence 
of the Romanist bishop, was requisite to preserve 
the life of Lord Kingsborough, who was taken 
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prisoner in the harbour. A wretch named Dbum 
having obtained the rank of captain in the rebel 
army, daily threatened the prisoners with maasacrey 
and actually committed some horrible murders^ On 
the nineteenth of June, all the men in arms were 
summoned to defend the camp at Vinegar hill from 
a threatened attack ; Dixon, howerer, refused to go, 
and, assisted by a number of wretched miscreants 
whom he had supplied with whiskey, brought out 
the prisoners in small parties upon the bridge, and 
there murdered them with pikes. At length, Cor* 
rin, a priest, after in vain entreating the assassins 
to desist, commanded them to kneel and repeat af- 
ter him the words, ^'^ Oh God, shew us such mercy 
as we shall shew to these remaining prisoners.** 
In the respite thus gained, news arrived of the need 
of fresh succours at Vinegar hill, and the wretched 
multitude dispersed. The number of prisoners thus 
murdered is variously estimated at thirty-six and at 
seventy-two. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-first, General 
Lake, at the head of thirteen thousand men, diri- 
ded into four bodies, attacked the rebels at Vinegar 
hill, and after a contest of an hour and a half, put 
them to flight. The troops then entered Enniscor- 
thy ; a house filled with wounded men having been 
burnt by some Hessians, they excused themselves 
by saying, that it was accidentally done, while 
shooting the prisoners in their beds. The rebels fled 
towards Wexford, and were followed by General, 
afterwards Sir John, Moore ; Keogh and the odier 
leaders, finding they cotdd not defend the town, de- 
livered it to their prisoner Lord Eangsborough, upon 
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condition that he should obtain the sequrity of their 
lives. With the assistance of the priests, they per- 
suaded the confused multitude of rebels to quit the 
town, but their greatest difficulty was to prevent 
further massacre. General Moore arrived in the 
evening and invested the place, but would not suffer 
the soldiers to enter lest they should commit blood- 
shed; some houses, however, were burned, and 
some persons killed, by men not under his command. 
General Lake, who had, in the mean time, re^^ed 
to grant the rebels any terms, arrived the next day. 
Father Hoche, not having heard of his refusal, ven- 
tured among the troops, was taken, and hanged by 
martial law ; his head was fixed over the bridge, 
together with those of Grogan and Harvey. The 
latter, who had at first gone to his house, finding his 
danger, had fled with Colclough to a cave in the 
Saltee islands, but they were discovered and execu- 
ted. 

The rebels having lost their leader Roche, put 
Father John Murphy at their head. They pene- 
trated into Kilkenny as far as Castle Comer, which 
they burned ; then retreating, they were defeated, 
and driven for shelter into the Wicklow hills. The 
insurgents of that county, being joined by those of 
Wexford, defeated two bodies of troops, but being 
at length surrounded, they received a final defeat. 
The chiefs surrendered on condition of being allow- 
ed to transport themselves, and though predatory 
bands, (one of which was called " the babes in the 
wood, ") infested the mountains for some time, the 
rebellion in Leinster was crushed early in July. 
It is remarkable that no rain fell during the si:](. 
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weeks of its duratLon, a eircmnstance winch proba- 
blj saved many lives, as scarcely a house was left 
standing in many parts of the county of Wexford. 
The actual loss of life during the whole rebellion, 
was computed at half a million.^ 

In Ulster, where the greatest danger had been 
expected, there was no rising till the seventh of 
June, when Lord ONeil was mortally wounded 
near Antrim, but the insurgents were dispersed. 
The next day another body appeared in arms, and 
posted themselves near Lord Moira^s house ; a bat- 
tle was fought and they were defeated. There were 
also some disturbances in the county of Cork, but 
the soldiers were victorious, and they were soon 
repressed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SAKL OF COHNWALLIB. BTATB PRISONERS. FRBKCR INVA- 
SION. HOMBBRT. RBBBLLION. WOLFB TONB. PROFO- 
BAL OF UNION. DBBATBB. ACT OF UNION. (1796 tO 
1800.) 

While the rebellion was raging, it was thought 
necessary to send a Lord Lieutenant to Ireland ca- 
pable of commanding the military force, and the 
Earl of Comwallis accordingly arrived on the twen- 

* Accoiding to the lowest war-office accounts, the army lost nine* 
teen thousand seven hundred men, and the rebels above fifty thousand, 
but this includes only those who fell in battle, and is a very small pro- 
jpertion of the whole loss of life. The country aiboimdii witfi toagt and 
Imditioiii of the cnieltiet oa bo<b odes. 



tiedi of June. A few days allerwar4a, he proclaimed 
pardon to all rebels upon taking the oath of allegi- 
ance, provided they had not shed blood except in 
battle ; and a general act of amnesty was passed 
by Parliament, from which only some leaders, chiefly 
fugitives in France, were excluded. General Lake 
was recalled from Wexford, and succeeded by Gen- 
eral Tuitier, who endeavoured to restore order by 
tempering firmness with lenity, and restrained the 
vindictive spirit of the local magistrates. This was 
no less difficult than necessary ; the bands of rob- 
bers frequently committed outrages, which were 
avenged by the yeomanry on the innoeent, as well 
as the guilty. 

The state prisoners at Dublin were now to be 
disposed of. The two Sheares, Byrne, and two 
other persons, were tried, condemned, and executed. 
Curran exerted all his eloquence in their deifence, 
impeaching the character of the informers, and 
pleading the miserable state of the country ; but 
their guilt was evident, and such was the temper 
of the times, that he incurred great odium by his 
efforts on their behalf. Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
died of his wounds in prison. Above seventy others 
signed a paper, promising to reveal all they knew^ 
and transport themselves, on condition that their 
lives might be spared, and the greater number were 
thus released. Fifteen of the chie& were, however, 
confined some time at Fort St. George in Scotland; 
and O'Connor, Mac Nevin, and Emmet were ex- 
amined before a secret conmiittee of Parliament, 
and gave an account of their conduct as leaders of 
the United Irishmen. 
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The French Directory once more sent a force to 
invade Ireland, but it was too late for effect. A 
thousand men under General Hombert landed near 
Killala on the twenty-second of August, took that 
place by surprise, and made the bishop prisoner. 
They mounted a green flag inscribed ^^ Erin go 
bragh'* on the castle, and having announced that 
they had arms and clothing for all who would come 
to them, were speedily joined by great numbers of 
the country people, whom they supplied. Hombert, 
with above eight hundred French and fifteen hun- 
dred Irish, then took Ballina, and marched on to 
Castlebar, where he met General Lake with six 
thousand men. The French were at first disordered 
by the artillery, but soon rallied, and the British 
being seized by a panic, fled without halting to 
Tuam, a distance of forty miles ; one troop actu- 
ally ran seventy miles, to Athlone, in twenty-seven 
hours. Lord Comwallis now took the command 
himself, and posted his army so as to restrain the 
disaffected ; it was some time before he could come 
up with the French, who, having been checked by 
the Limerick militia under Colonel Vereker, turned 
firom Sligo and endeavoured to reach Granard, 
where the people had risen in their favour. The 
Granard insurgents were, however, put down, and 
Hombert, being surrounded by a large army near 
Athlone, after a show of resistance laid down his 
arms. 

Ballina and Killala continued in the hands of the 
rebels for a fortnight longer, and the Bishop has 
furnished a curious account of their situation. The 
invaders, he describes, as poor in appearance, hut 
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hardj, patient, and temperate ; they treated the 
priests with dislike, and even contempt, and were 
astonished to hear the Irish, when they offered their 
services, declare, that they ^^ came to take arms for 
France and the Virgin." Part of the French troops 
had heen with Bonaparte in Italy, and having, as 
they said, just driven " Monsieur le Pape " out of 
Rome, little expected to find him in Ireland. The 
Protestants and Romanists of property were equally 
in dread of plunder from the country people, who 
committed great acts of depredation in the neigh- 
bouihood ; at length a sort of mimioipal guard of 
respectable inhabitants was established, which pre- 
served order until the approach of the royal army. 
" A troop of fugitives from Ballina," says the Bishop, 
" men, women, and children, tumbling over one 
^' another to get into the castle, or any house in the 
" town, where they might hope for a momentary 
" shelter, continued for a painful length of time to 
" give notice of the approach of an army." The 
rebels posted themselves behind the low stonewalls 
so as to command the road, but fired so badly as to 
kill only one soldier and wound another. The 
troops made a circuit to surround them, and after 
about twenty minutes resistance, they fled. No 
quarter was given ; four or five hundred fell in the 
battle and the pursuit, and in the town the doors' 
and windows were drilled like sieves with shotholes, 
many helpless inhabitants being killed with the 
rest. A court martial sat the next day, and con- 
demned to death several prisoners. 

Hombert's detachment was only part of the 
French expedition, the remainder of which was 

2x 
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defeated by the English fleet off Lough § willy. Only 
two ships escaped, and Wolfe Tone was taken 
among other officers on board the Admiral's ves- 
sel. His uniform and his foreign manners con- 
eealed him for a time, but being cUscovered, he was 
put in irons, taken to Dublin, tried by a court-mar- 
tial, and condemned to death. This he expected, 
but he also hoped that his French commission 
would have exempted him from hanging, and en- 
titled him to be shot ; he was disappointed, and on 
the morning fixed for his execution, he cut his own 
throat. Curran, at that moment, was moving for a 
writ of habecis corpus in the court of King's Bench, 
on the ground that the court-martial could not sen- 
tence a subject to death, while the regular courts 
were sitting. The writ was granted, but the offi- 
cers of the barracks where Tone was confined twice 
refused obedience, and the perseverance of the court 
at length elicited the information that he was dyings 
and could not be removed. He lingered eight 
days, and expired in great agony. 

The Lord Lieutenant and the courts of law com- 
bined to moderate the violence of the yeomanry and 
Orangemen, whose court-martials acquitted their 
own men against the strongest evidence of murder, 
on the ground that it was done by order of an offi- 
cer. One corps in the county of Tipperary was 
employed by the captain to make pike handles, and 
produce them as proofs of insurrection, and to keep 
tlie county in alarm, in order that he might obtain 
his enormous rents from the pay of the men, who 
were his tenants ; the corps was accordingly sup- 
pressed. The sheriff of that county was called the 
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" flogging sheriflf;" he, however, performed his ex- 
ploits by deputy, but Sir Richard Musgrave, sheriff 
of Waterford, informs us in his history, that having 
sentenced a boy to be flogged, and finding no one 
who would execute the sentence, he was " compel- 
led to do it himself/' A volume might be filled 
with instances of the lawless oppression and violence 
committed by the victorious faction, and none who 
are acquainted with them will be surprised at the 
soreness of feeling which still remains. 

Parliament having continued to sit during the 
French invasion, was, after passing an act for the 
compensation of those whose property had suffered 
during the rebellion, prorogued on the sixth of Oc- 
tober. The first step was then taken to direct pub- 
lic attention to the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; a measure which Mr. Pitt resolved to 
carry, as the only means of securing the safety of 
both countries. Though the independence of the 
Irish Parliament, obtained in 1782, had proved ra- 
ther nominal than real, great questions of trade 
still remained unsettled, which might at any mo- 
ment create dangerous disputes. The constant in- 
trigues of France to detach Ireland from Great 
Britain, and the schemes of the discontented at 
home, found their support in that jealous national 
pride fostered by the peculiar relations of the two 
kingdoms; and the result had been a state of things 
in which no grievance could be redressed, and no 
liberty enjoyed. The local administration had been 
committed to the hands of a party, which, being 
uncontrolled, was, of course, tyrannical, and endured 
all the miseries of fear and suspicion which tyranny 
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entails. Any attempt to admit all parties to an 
equal share of power woiild apparently, under 
such circumstances, have caused a civil war, and the 
only hope for Ireland lay in the enlightened policy 
and liberal views, to be expected from a united 
Parliament. 

The British ministry have been accused of foment- 
ing the rebellion to make way for the Union ; it 
appears more probable, that they took advantage of 
the opportunity afiforded by its suppression to bring 
forward the question. This was first done in a 
pamphlet, ascribed to the Under Secretary, which 
mildly and judiciously advocated a Union ; an an- 
swer speedily appeared, and before the end of the 
year, thirty pamphlets on the subject were publish- 
ed. It became the absorbing political question, 
and several of the most ardent supporters of govern- 
ment were most active in their opposition to it. 
Of these, Mr. Foster, the Speaker, was the chief; 
Sir John Pamell, and the prime Sergeant, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, lost their places for opposing it, while 
the Chancellor devoted all his talents to its support. 
A public meeting of the bar was held, which, after 
debating the question, declared against a Union ; 
and similar sentiments were expressed by the city 
of Dublin, Trinity College, and several counties. 

Parliament met in January 1799, and the Lord 
Lieutenanf s speech produced debates on the Union 
in both houses. Fourteen peers, among whom were 
the Duke of Leinster and Lord Charlemont, pro- 
tested against the favourable allusion to that measure 
in the address. In the Commons, the speakers 
were strangely marshalled ; Sir John PameU, Fitz- 
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gerald, George Ponsonby, Plimket,Barrington,and 
one of the Beresfords, were among the strongest 
opponents of the Union, while Lord Castlereagh 
was supported by Sir Boyle Roche, Mr. Conolly, 
the Knight of Kerry, and others. The debate 
lasted twenty-two hours, and the government ob- 
tained a majority of only one ; Lord Castlereagh in 
his reply said with force — ^^ You talk of national 
^ pride and independence, but where is the solidity 
^ of this boast ? You have not the British consti- 
' tution, nor can you have it, consistently with your 
^ present species of connection with Great Britain. 
^ That constitution does not recognize two separate 
^ and independent legislatures under one crown. 
^ The greater country must lead, the less naturally 
' follow, and must be practically subordinate in 
^ imperial concerns.'* These truths were not, how* 
ever, generally perceived ; the Unionist members 
were insulted^ and in the next debate on the address, 
the government was defeated by five votes. Dublin 
was filled with bonfires and rejoicings, meetings 
were held, and addresses presented to the Speaker, 
who suddenly became the popular idol, on account 
of his opposition. Parliament was adjourned for 
a short time, that the results of the debates in Eng- 
land might be known, and the interval was employed 
by ministers in gaining proselytes through fear, fa- 
vour, friendship, promises, and every kind of influence 
within their reach. The Anti-unionists were also 
active in holding meetings and obtaining declara- 
tions on their part. The county and town of Gal- 
way, and some of the citizens of Cork, published 
resolutions in favour of a Union. 

2a 2 
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This great question had heen recorainended to 
the British Parliament hy a message from the King. 
It produced several debates ; Sheridan led the op- 
position in the Commons, but mbst of those who 
had been concerned in Irish affairs spoke in its fa- 
vour. The great argument held out against it, was 
the undue influence the minister would acquire, by 
the influx of an hundred Irish members into the 
Commons, who, it was assumed, would be his ser- 
vile dependants. Next to the general benefit and the 
security of Ireland, the chief argument in its favour 
was, that it would afford the only means of admit- 
ting the Romanists to all the privileges of the con- 
. stitution, and placing all parties in Ireland on an 
equality. Mr. Pitt brought forward some resolutions 
to shew the kind of Union he proposed ; namely, 
that the two kingdoms should be henceforth one, 
under one Parliament, that the established churches 
should be united, that trade should be equal, and 
that each nation should for a time support its own 
debt. After several debates, these resolutions were 
agreed to, and embodied in an address to the King. 

The Irish Parliament had, in the mean time, re- 
sumed its sittings. A bill for preventing all persons 
who had ever taken the United Irishman's oath 
from voting at elections, was opposed by govern- 
ment, and thrown out. Another, giving unlimited 
power to the Lord Lieutenant to suppress rebellion, 
was necessary in the still agitated state of the coun- 
try, and was accordingly carried. The Anti-unionists 
brought in a bill to constitute the Regent of Eng- 
land, for the time being, Regent also of Ireland ; 
but the Unionists contended that this law would be 
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ineffective, and finally rejected it. In concluding 
the session, Lord Comwallis delivered a message 
from the King in favour of Union, and expressed 
his own hopes of being able to carry that important 
measure. 

During the summer, the Lord Lieutenant made 
a tour through the kingdom, and by his personal 
influence obtained many converts to the Union. 
The country was still gready agitated, several 
counties were proclaimed in a state of insurrection, 
and the presence of a large army was necessary to 
preserve order. Under this check, the exciting 
question of Union was discussed without distur- 
bance ; both sides were equally anxious to obtain 
the popular voice, and neither was very scrupulous 
in the means of obtaining it. The Marquis of 
Downshire, having joined with Lord Charlemont 
and Mr. William Ponsonby in a circular letter ur- 
ging petitions against the Union, was deprived of 
his regiment, the government of his county, and his 
seat at the council board. The Anti-unionists, on 
the other hand, laboured to excite prejudices against 
the measure, and suspicions of those who favoured 
it. As those who agreed on evjery other question 
differed on this, the Orange lodges, fearful of losing 
strength by division, cautiously abstained from ta- 
king any side ; but the Romanists were not equally 
prudent. A majority, especially of those possessing 
rank and property, were Unionists ; but in Dublin, 
where the Union was naturally most unpopular, 
there was a strong party of Romanists against it. 
These held a public meeting, in which Mr. O'Con- 
nell made a vehement speech, and strong resolutions 
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against a Union were moved by him, and carried. 
The prejudice against the measure had, however, 
greatly abated before the meeting of Parliament in 
January 1800. No mention was made of it in the 
Lord Lieutenant's speech ; but an amendment to the 
address, to pledge the House of Commons against it, 
was warmly supported by Grattan, who had obtain- 
ed a seat for the purpose. The amendment was 
defeated by a majority of forty-two, and on every 
debate the opposition decreased; many members 
who would not vote for the Union themselves, were 
yet induced to give up their seats, that those who 
would do so might come in. 

The resolutions of the British Parliament were 
next brought in by Lord Castlereagh. He propo- 
sed that the share of taxes paid by Lreland should 
be as two to fifteen ;* that the laws and courts of 
ju3tice should remain as they were, but that appeals 
should go to the Imperial Parliament ; that four 
spiritual peers should sit by rotation of sessions, 
and twenty-eight temporal peers be elected for life ; 
that two members should sit for each county, and 
the cities of Dublin and Cork, one for the Univer- 
sity, and one for each of thirty-one principal bo- 
roughs. He proposed a compensation for those 
whose borough property would thus be destroyed, 
and said that the government had long contempla- 
ted an arrangement for paying the ministers, both 
of Dissenters and Romanists. The resolutions were 
received by a majority of forty-eight. Some insults 
having been offered to Unionist members, soldiers 

• Tliis waa aftenrarda fixed at tvo to aerenteen. 
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were stationed round the Parliament house during 
the rest of the session. 

The Chancellor, Lord Clare, laid the resolutions 
before the House of Lords, in a speech which has 
since become very famous ; he traced the miseries of 
Ireland through every period of her history, and with 
some exaggerations and many unpopular truths, he 
offered some excellent advice. "He wished," he said, 
to draw his countrymen from the narrow and cor- 
rupted sphere of Irish politics, and to direct their 
attention to objects of national importance ; to 
" teach them to improve the natural energies, and 
" extend the resources of their country, to encourage 
" the skill and ingenuity of manufacturers, open 
" useful channels for commercial enterprise, and 
" above all, seriously to exert their best endeavours 
*' to tame and civilize the lower orders of the people, 
" to inculcate in their minds habits of religion and 
" morality, and industry, and due subordination, to 
^' relieve their wants, and correct their excesses. 
" Unless they would civilize their people, it was 
*' vain to look for national tranquillity or content- 
" ment." 

The resolutions were carried by a large majority 
in the Lords, and were little altered in the Com- 
mons, the chief efforts of the opposition being di- 
rected to obtain delay. They were at length adopted, 
and sent back, with an address to the King, for the 
ratification of the British Parliament, which, after 
some debating, was obtained. A separate bill was 
then passed in Ireland, ordaining that the present 
members for counties, and for the cities of Dublin 
and Cork, should sit in the first Imperial Parliament, 
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and that lots should he drawn for one memher of 
each of the horoughs to be represented. The rota- 
tion of the bishops was also fixed, and each peer 
was to make a list of twenty-eight, of whom those 
who had the majority were to sit for life. 

The bill for the Union was at length brought in 
by a majority of sixty ; it soon passsed the Com- 
mons, many of its most violent opponents leaving 
the house on the night of the last debate, rather 
than see it finally carried. In the Lords, it also 
passed, though theDuke of Leinster and some other 
peers protested against it. The next measure was 
a bill of compensation for boroughs ; fifteen thou- 
sand pounds each was awarded to the owners of 
eighty-four boroughs, and this sum, which may be 
called the purchase money of the Union, was voted 
with very little opposition. The Union bill having 
been passed by the British Parliament, received the 
royal assent in England on the second of July, and 
in Ireland on the first of August. The Irish Par- 
liament met for the last time on the day following, 
and on the first of January 1801, the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland was proclaimed. 



CONCLUSION. 

Ireland has not hitherto derived all the benefits 
to be expected from the Union. Factions and dis- 
turbances have prevented the influx of British cap- 
ital, and Lord Clare's advice, to civilize the people, 
has been but little followed. The first effects of 
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the Union were beneficial, though the court of 
the Lord Lieutenant diminished in splendour, 
and Dublin suffered some temporary loss, both 
in trade and importance. Those who were yet 
deluded with the idea of a republic under French 
auspices, found in that city materials to work upon, 
and a conspiracy to seize the seat of government 
was formed in 1803. It was, however, frustrated, 
and ended on the twenty-third of July in a drunken 
street riot, and the murder of the best and most re- 
spected judge in Ireland, Lord Kilwarden. The 
conspirators, of whom the chief was Robert Emmet, 
a young barrister of talent and promise, were tried, 
condemned, and executed. Though the govern- 
ment acted with mildness, this*eventhadan unhap- 
py effect in rousing slumbering passions, and awa- 
kening subsiding jealousies. 

The spirit of clanship among the peasantry, 
their deficiency in moral principle, their love of 
fighting, and disregard of life, their poverty and 
want of employment, were the frequent causes of 
local disturbances, which the ordinary magistracy 
could not suppress. A large army has generally 
been kept in the country, and in 1807, in 1813, and 
at other subsequent periods, insurrection acts have 
been necessary. The establishment of the police 
force by Sir Robert Peel was found useful in ordi- 
nary circumstances. The want of capital, know- 
ledge, and industry, which have kept the people in 
many parts in constant distress, have in bad seasons 
caused famines, which have called forth English 
charity. In 1822, above one hundred thousand 
pounds was subscribed for the sufferers, and again 
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in 1831, many thousands were raised for the relief 
of the poor on the western coast. 

The same causes which produced disturbances 
and famine, have prevented the advance of several 
Irish manufactures. The flax trade, for the culti- 
vation of which Ireland possesses many advantages, 
has suffered, it is said, from the frauds prstctised by 
the growers. The wooUen and the leather trade 
have both suffered from similar causes. The cotton 
and linen manufactures are, however, flourishiag, 
and the exports of com, butter, bacon, and cattle 
have annually increased. The use of steam-boats 
has united the countries more closely than any laws 
could have done. 

The chief events in Ireland since the Union, have 
been connected with what are called " the Catholic 
claims." In 1808, Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Grattan 
in bringing the subject before Parliament, said they 
had reason to believe, that the Komanists would 
be content to purchase their emancipation, by allow- 
ing government a " veto " upon the nomination of 
bishops and parish priests. In the year following, 
the " Catholic Board " was formed, principally by 
the efforts of Mr. O'ConneU; it objected to the 
veto, and a schism in the Romanist body appeared, 
which soon put an end to the board. The question, 
though frequently agitated in Parliament, made 
apparently little progress. In 1821, George IV. 
made a visit to Ireland, and was received with en- 
thusiasm, as the first British Sovereign who had 
appeared there in peace. The Komanists expected 
that, having seen their loyalty, he would favour 
their claims; but they were disappointed,and sought 
other methods of obtaining them. 
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In 1823, the " Catholic Association " was fonned 
by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Sheil. The first meet- 
ing consisted of only thirteen persons, but the num- 
bers soon increased. Any person giving in his 
name, and subscribing one pound two shillings 
and ninepence a year, became a member, and a 
fund called the " Catholic rent " was established, 
to which the subscription was a penny every month. 
With this fund the expenses of petitions, prosecu- 
tions, and publications were defrayed, and the in- 
fluence of the Association was extended. Newspa- 
pers were enlisted in the service, and employed in 
reporting the proceedings of numerous meetings in 
counties, towns, and parishes. The Romanist cler- 
gy, who were officially members, lent their support, 
and Mr. O'Connell at length devised a plan of ex- 
tending the power of the institution, by a regular 
chain of officers throughout the kingdom. By these 
means it restrained the turbulent practices and secret 
societies of the peasantry, and acquired so much 
strength as to alarm the government, which in 
1825, by a temporary act of Parliament, suppressed 
the Association. A bill for the relief of the Ro- 
manists about the same time passed the Commons, 
but was thrown out in the Lords, where the Duke 
of York made his celebrated speech against it. 

Mr. O'Connell's ingenuity readily devised means 
to carry on the Association without infringing the 
law, and the "New Catholic Association" was 
formed, "merely for the purposes of public and 
private charity, and such other purposes as were 
not prohibited by the late act." The act having 
prohibited meetings of more than fourteen days, 

2b 
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meetings of that duration were held all over the 
country, in which the leaders, by th^r brilliant and 
popular oratory, made a deep impression. The 
rent greatly increased, the organization was ren- 
dered more . perfect, and the Association became 
the real governing power in Ireland. In 1827 
it began to take part in elections, and brought in a 
member for the county of Louth, and Mr. Villiers 
Stuart for'Waterford. In 1828 occurred the fa- 
mous Clare election, at which Mr. O'Connell, hav* 
ing discovered that he might be elected, though he 
could not sit, was returned in opposition to Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald. There was no drunkenness and 
no fighting at these elections, but they produced 
violent excitement, and private animosities. Orange 
lodges and Brunswick clubs were formed and ex- 
tended, and the people of Tipperary renewed their 
old system of combination and outrage. A procla- 
mation of the Lord Lieutenant was disregarded, 
but a manifesto of tiie Association was instantly 
obeyed, and Tipperary became tranquil. The Duke 
of Wellington saw that this state of things could 
not continue, and resolved in 1829 to concede the 
point. The Association dissolved itself, to avoid 
being suppressed by law ; the " Catholic Relief 
bill " was passed, and, at the same time, the quali- 
fication for voting at elections, was raised from forty 
shillings to ten pounds. Mr. O'Connell was not, 
however, allowed to take his seat for Clare, and a 
new election brought him again before the public, 
and increased his power and popularity. 

The long-agitated question of reform in Parlia- 
ment was carried in- 1832. The cities of Limerick 
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and Waterford, the towns of Belfast and Galway, 
and the University of Dublin, thus acquired each 
an additional member^ and improvements were 
^ade in the manner of conducting elections. Re- 
form in Parliament did not, however, excite an 
interest so intense in Ireland as in England ; the 
subject of tithes absorbed much of public attention, 
and that of a repeal of the Union had been started. 
Several counties were in a state of great distur- 
bance, and a ^^ coercion bill'' had again been found 
necessary. The disturbances have, in a great mea- 
sure, subsided, but the tithe question is not yet 
settled, and political parties still agitate Ireland. 



THE END. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



Colony of Scoti, called the Milesdan colony, settle in 
Ireland before the Christian era. a. d. 

Cudb.nllin, one of Ossian's heroes 2 

Agricola meditates an invasion of Ireland 82 

Cormac Ullfadha 254 

Irish (then called Scoti) settle in Argyleehire 258 

Fingal's death 273 

Celestius 310 

Landing of St. Patrick 432 

Columb-kill settles in lona • ^63 

Death of Colnmbanus •••••••• 615 

School of Idsmore founded (about) '..•.. 663 

Virgilius or Feargal left Ireland (about) 746 

Landing of Turges and the Danes 815 

John Scotus Erigena 845 

Danes in Ireland embrace Christianity (about) . . 948 
Death of Brian JBoiromhe, and defeat of the Danes 

atQontarfe 1004 

Synod acknowledges the Papal see ••• 1152 

Bull of Adrian granting Ireland to Henry II 1154 

Landing of Fitz-Stephen and taking of Wexford . . 1 169 
Landing of Strongbow and capture of Waterford . . 1170 

Landing of Henry II • 1 1^2 

IVeaty of Roderic with Henry 1175 

John created Lord of Ireland 1177 

John sent to govern • 1185 

RiCHARnI 1189 

Death of Roderic 0'Connor,lastnativeKing of Ireland 1 198 

2b 2 
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John 1199 

His second expedition, in which he gives laws to the 

settlers 1210 

Henry III 1216 

Death of William, Earl MarshaU 1219 

Death of Cathal of the Bloody Hand 1223 

Death of the last Earl of Pemhroke, and division of ' 

Leinster • 1245 

Geraldines defeated hy the Mac Arthys 1261 

Edward 1 1272 

Death of Thomas de Clare 1286 

Richard de Burgo, the Red Earl of Ulster 1 288 

Edward II. — Gaveston sent to govern 1307 

Alliance of the De Burgos and the Greraldines .... 1312 

Edward Bruce invited by the northern Irish 1315 

Defeat of the O'Connors at Athenry— coyne and liv- 
ery taken by Maurice Fitz-Thomas 1316 

Defeat and death of Edward Bruce 1318 

War between De la Poer and Maurice of Desmond 1327 

English law refused to the septs of Leinster 1328 

Murder of William de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, and 

consequent loss of that province • • ' 1333 

Desmond's convention at Kilkenny 1342 

\jionel, Duke of Clarence, passes the Statute of Kil- 
kenny 1367 

Richard IT 1377 

First tax on absentees 1380 

De Vere made Duke of Ireland 1386 

Richard lands at Waterford 1394 

Mortimer, Earl of March, slain by the O'Bymes . . 1398 

Richard's second expedition 1399 

Henry IV.— black rent first paid 1399 

Henry V 1413 

Earl of Ormonde succeds Lord Fumival 8ft governor 1417 
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Hbnry VI 1422 

Richard, Duke of York, and Earl of Ulster sent to 

govern ..••• 1449 

Edward IV 1461 

Earl of Desmond beheaded at Drogheda, and Earl 
of Kildare soon afterwards made Lord Deputy . . 1467 

Edward V. and Richard III 1483 

Henrt VII. — Kildare's power continued 1485 

Lambert Simnel crowned at Dublin 1486 

Perkin Warbeck lands at Cork 1493 

Sir Edward Poynings — Foynings* act • . 1494 

Hbnry VIII 1609 

Kildare dies, & is succeeded by his son Earl Gerald 1513 

Earl of Surrey 1520 

Rebellion of Lord Thomas, and destruction of the 

famHy of Kildare U36 

Act of supremacy •• •••... 1536 

Battle of Bellahoe in Meatb 1 539 

Henry VIII. made King of Ireland 1542 

Edward VI. — O'Moores and O'Connors driven out 1647 
English liturgy first used at Christchurch, Dublin. . 1551 
Mary— 'Matthew, Baron of Dungannon, asks protec- 
tion against Shane O'Neil • . 1553 

Romanist religion restored — ^Leix and Ofially made 

counties — Po3ming8' act modified .•••• 1556 

Elizabeth — ^influx of English adventurers ••..•• 1558 

Shane O'Neil in London 1562 

Shane O'Neil murdered 1567 

Sydney's Parliament. — Connaught divided into coim- 

ties 1569 

Fitzwilliam's government » 1671 

Sydney again governor — Parliament refractory .... 1576 
Spaniards taken and put to death by Lord Grey . . 1580 
Earl of Desmond killed » 1583 
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Sir John Ferrott's government • • • • • . • . 1585 

Capture of O'Donndl 1586 

Rtswilliam's second government — ^hia oppressions. . 1588 
Hugh O'Neil in London— obtains the title of Earl 

of Tyrone 1587 

Establishment of Dublin University • • • • • 1591 

Sir John Norris sent against Tyrone 1595 

Tyrone overthrows and kills Sir John Bagnal at the 

Bkckwater 1598 

Earl of Essex's expedition against Tyrone ••••.••• 1599 
Lord Monnljoy made deputy repu lses Tyrone • • • . 1600 

Spaniards land-— Siege of Kinsale 1601 

Tyrone obtains pardon^— Jambs I. 1603 

Irish admitted to the protection of English law • . • . 1604 
Flight of the Earls ot Tyrone and TyrconneU— mieir 

lands confiscated 1606 

Plantation of Ulster 1608 

Chichester's Parliament 1612 

Charles I 1625 

Promise of ^e graces pmxhased for £180,000 1628 

Wentworth, Lord Depnty 1633 

Wentworth attempts a plantation in Connaught ... 1635 
Wentworthmade Earl of StrafTorde &LordLientenaxit 1 639 
Parliament assists in prosecuting Straflforde, and Par- 
sons and Borlase made Lords Justices 1641 

Rebellion, commonly called the " Irish Massacre " 

Oct. 23 1641 

The rebellion becomes general, and forms a "Confe- 
deracy" 1642 

Cessation of arms with the Confederates 1643 

Marquis of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant 1 644 

Glamorgan's negociations 1645 

Peace concluded between Ormonde & the Confederates 1 646 
Ormonde leaves Duldin • 1647 
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Ormonde's second treaty — ^he joins the Confederates 1646 
CROMWBLL-^sieges of Drogheda, Wexford, and 

Waterford 1649 

Sieges of Kilkenny and Clonmell — ^Ireton deputy . 1650 

Limerick taken— Ormonde leaves Ireland 1651 

Clanricarde departs — ^Ireland reduced by Parliament 1 652 

Lands given to the soldiers and adventurers 1633 

Henry Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant 1656 

Charles IL — ^recalled by Coote and Broghil 1660 

Bill of settlement 1662 

Bill of explanation, called by the Irish "the black act" 1 665 
Romanist S3mod— -affair of the Remonstrance .... 1666 

Ormonde succeeded by Lord Berkeley . . , 1660 

Ormonde again Lord Lieutenant ,.. 1677 

Jambs II. — Ormonde recalled 1685 

T5rrconnell entrusted "with the army 1686 

Lord Clarendon recalled — Tyrconnell deputy — Pro- 
testants fly 1686 

Landing of William of Orange in England — fear of 

massacre in Ulster 1688 

James in Ireland — siege of Deny — ^repeal of the acts 

of settlement — Schomberg 1689 

William in Ireland — battle of the Boyne — James's 

flight — first siege of Limerick 1 690 

Siege of Athlone — ^battle of Aghrim — siege and trea- 
ty of Limerick - 1691 

Sydney's arbitrary treatment of Parliament 1692 

Capel, Lord Lieutenant— system of penal laws a- 

gainst Romanists begun 1693 

Annk 1702 

Severe law "to prevent the growth of Popery" . . . 1703 
Tories favour Romanists and prosecute Dissenters . 1711 

George 1 1714 

Bebellionin Scotland — fresh penallawsagainstPopery 1715 
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Power of appeals taken from the Irifih House of Lords 1718 

Beginning of Primate Boulter's authority 1724 

Alarm on account of Wood's halfpence 1725 

Gborgb II.— Romanists excluded from voting in 

elections 1727 

Commons refuse tithe of agistment 1735 

Rebellion in Scotland— Earl of Chesterfield's govern- 
ment 1745 

Commons reject a money biUalteredinEngland- riots 1 753 

First Roman Catholic Committee 1757 

France threatensinvasion — riots on rumours of Union 1 7 1^9 
Thurot's landing at Carrickfergus — Gborge III.. . . 1760 

Levellers and Whiteboys in Munster 1761 

Oa]d)oys in Ulster-— deaths of Primate Stone and 

Lord Shannon 1764 

liord Townshend— change of system— octennial bill 1767 
Parliament throws out a money bill prepared by the 

council 1769 

Earl of Harcourt — absentee tax rejected 1772 

Distress caused by the American war 1774 

Earl of Buckinghamshire— bills for relief of the Ro- 
manists 1777 

France threatens invasion^-^the Volunteers 1778 

Fterliamentary address for free trade 1779 

Romanist relief bilLsH-Volunteer convention at Dun- 
gannon-— declaration of Irish independence— re- 
peal of Poynings' law • • • . . 1782 

Volunteer convention at Dublin — ^reform question . 1783 
Duke of Rutland — ^riots in favour of protecting duties 1784 
Bill for the regulation of trade with Great Britain lost 1 785 

Rightboys in Munster 1786 

Marquis of Buckingham — ^Peepo'dayboys. 1787 

Parliament address the Prince of Wales to assume 
the regency— Whig club 1789 
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First Society of United Irishmen— -Schism in the 

Roman Catholic Committee 1791 

Question of relief for the Romanists-— Defenders . 1792 
Romanist relief bill— pension, place, responsibility, 

convention, and gpinpowder bills 1793 

Hamilton Rowan fined and imprisoned for a seditious 

libel 1794 

Lord Fitzwilliam's short government— Earl Camden 

succeeds 1795 

Jackson's trial — ^Wolfe Tone and Hamilton Rowan 

implicated — ^first Orange Lodge 1795 

Indemnity bill — United Irishmen treat with France— 

Hoche's expedition — ^frustrated by the weather • 1796 
fleet intended to invade Ireland defeated at Camper- 
down 1797 

Rebellion — French invasion - 1 798 

Act of Union passed , 1800 

Great Britain and Ireland united, January 1 . . • . 1801 
Insurrection in Dublin — Lord Kilwarden killed . . 1803 

Insurrection act 1 807 

Catholic Boardformed 1809 

George IV 1820 

King's visit to Ireland 1821 

Famine and English subscription . • '• 1822 

Catholic Association formed ..-.1823 

Catholic Association suppressed, but renewed in a 

new form . ^ 1825 

O'Connell elected for the county of Clare 1828 

Catholic relief bill 1829 

William IV 1830 

Tithe agitation renewed .•••••.•• 1830 

Reform bill 1832 



SRRATA. 

Page 31, line 15. for 1215, read 1315. 

Page 272, Dele the note at the foot of the page. The proportion of 
taxes paid by Ireland, is to that paid by Great Britain, as two to 
fifteen ; and the proportion paid by Ireland is therefore, of course, 
to the whole amount raised ^y the United Kingdom, as two to 
seventeen. This oversight was not discovered till the impression had 
been struck off. 
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